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The  LIFE  of 
THOMAS     SACKVILLE, 

EARL    of  DORSET. 
[A.  D.  1536,  to  1608.] 

are  now  entering  upon  an  aera  of  the 
Britifh  hiftory,  diftinguilhed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England 
an^  Scotland  in  the  perfon  of  James 
(Stuart)  the  fixth  fovereign  of  Scotland 
of  that  name,  and  the  firft  of  England  ;  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  England  by  hereditary  right, 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Tudors,  of 
which  queen  Elizabeth  was  the  laft  defcendant. 
Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  natural  inconftancy 
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of  the  people,  their  love  of  novelty,  or  the  high 
expedtations  they  had  formed  of  James,  from  the 
flattering  characlers  which  had  been  drawn  of  him 
by  his  friends  at  the  Engl/fh  court,  and  by  thofe 
who  v/ere  deftined  to  follow  his  fortunes  from  Scot- 
land, and  to  enjoy  rank  and  office  in  his  new  do- 
minions, is  not  fo  eaiiiy  determined  at  this  diftance 
of  time ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  no  prince  ever 
afcended  the  Britifh  throne  with  louder  acclama- 
tions, or  was  received  with  more  tokens  of  frantic 
joy  by  his  fubjecls  than  James  I. 

The  public  rejoicings,  upon  this  extraordinary 
occaiion,  were  however  greatly  checked,  and  the 
fervent  zeal  of  his  Englifh  fubje6ts  foon  fubfided, 
when  they  faw  what  a  profufion  of  dignities^  of 
grants,  and  of  peniions,  were  laviihed  upon  the 
fwarms  of  Sects,  who  had  attended  their  fovereign 
to  his  new  kingdom,  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  fat 
of  a  land,  fo  much  more  fertile  and  grateful  than 
their  own. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  eyes  of  all  the  potentates 
of  Europe  were  fixed  with  eager  expectation  on 
James  ;  and  their  refpeclive  courts  were  divided  in 
opinion,  as  their  inclinations  and  party -connections 
influenced  them,  with  refpedl:  to  the  line  of  con- 
duel:  intended  to  be  purfued  by  the  new  king.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  popifh  powers  confidered  him  as 
the  fon  of  a  martyr  to  the  caufe  of  their  holy  reli- 
gion, they  thought  the  embers  of  his  re.'entment 
for  the  tragical  death  of  his  mother  v/ere  only 
fmothered  for  a  time,  from  political  motives,  par- 
ticularly, that  he  might  not  irritate  Elizabeth  to 
attempt  fome  other  fettlement  of  the  fucceffion  to 
the  Britifli  crown  ;  but  they  now  expecled  it  would 
blaze  forth  with  redoubled  fury.  On  the  other, 
the  allied  proteftant  princes  and  ftates,  who  had 
fteen  fo  powerfully  aflifted  and  fupported  by  the 

late 
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fate  queen,  dreading  a  change  of  nieafures,  and 
totally  kept  in  the  dark  with  refpeci:  to  the  true 
character  of  James,  were  as  anxious  as  the  other 
party,  to  court,  and  if  poflibie,  to  fecure  his  favour. 

This  complexion  of  the  times,  produced  an  emu- 
lation on  the  continent,  who  fhould  fend  the  molt 
fpeedy,  honourable,  and  fplendid  embafiies  to  Eng- 
land, to  felicitate  the  king  on  his  taking  pofiefEon 
of  his  new-acquired  dominions,  and  to  negociate 
new  treaties  and  alliances.  The  fplendor  of  the 
Englifh  court  was  thus,  by  the  critical  fituation  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  confiderably  increafed  ;  foreigners 
of  diftin&ion  from  every  quarter  reforting  to  it,  in 
the  retinues  of  the  ambafiadors,  from  their  refpec- 
tive  countries.  As  for  James,  he  had  long  forefeen 
the  delicate  circumftances  in  which  he  fhould  find 
himfelf  upon  his  firit  coming  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  confcious  of  the 
alterations  he  intended  to  make  in  the  foreign  and 
domeftic  concerns  of  this  kingdom,  as  foon  as  he. 
was  firmly  feated,  he  began  his  reign  with  the  only 
acl  of  found  policy,  for  which  he  was  memorable. 

This  apoiiolic  king,  fet  an  example  to  his  coun- 
trymen, which  they  literally  follow  to  this.  hour. 
The  admonition  is  St.  Paul's,  but  it  fhould  feem 
that  the  royal  modern  inilru<£ior  made  more  con- 
verts by  adopting  it  and  reducing  it  to  practice,  than 
the  apoftle  barely  by  preaching  it.  "  Be  all  things 
ti  all  men"  is  the  grand  prescription  which  gives 
riches  and  honours  to  the  Scots  of  the  prefent  day, 
under  the  aufpices  of  George  III.  The  happy 
adoption  of  this  maxim,  obliged  James,  who  cie- 
tefted  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  would  never  wear  mourning  for  her,  nor 
fuffer  it  to  be  worn  in  his  prefence  j  to  continue  in 
the  adminiftration  of  government,  the  very  mini- 
fters,  through  whole  influence  and  that  of  their 
B  2  families 
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families  in  the  late  reign,  his  mother  was  brought 
to  the  block.  The  reader  will  readily  perceive 
that  1  mean  Thomas  Sackville,  then  io;d  Buck- 
hurfr,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  but  the  reafons  of  this 
condu6t  will  more  evidently  appear  in  the  courfe 
of  their  lives,  which  now  follow  both  in  the  order 
of  time,  and  of  hiftoric  fa£ts  :  with  this  exception, 
that  we  muft  go  back  to  antecedent  events,  in  or- 
der to  bring  them  forward  regularly  on  the  public 
theatre,  and  to  explain  the  caufes  whicn  contri- 
buted to  their  further  promotion  under  James  I. 

Thomas  Sackville,  was  the  fon  of  Richard  Sack- 
ville, Efq;  by  Winifred,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bruges,  lord-mayor  of  London.  He  was  born  at 
Buckhurft  in  Suflex,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Sactcvilles,  in  the  year  1536;  and  it  was  from 
this  feat  he  derived  his  baron's  title  of  lord  Buck- 
hurft. He  was  fent  to  Oxford,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  matter  of  arts.  From  thence  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  entered  into  the  law-fociety  of  the  Inner- 
Temple  ;  not  with  a  view  of  following  the  pro- 
fcilioii,  but  by  the  ftudy  of  the  municipal  law  of 
the  land,  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  public  fervice 
of  his  country  in  parliament. 

He  obtained  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  ;  and 
thus  becoming  a  public  character,  he  neglected  the 
mufes,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  great  part  of  his 
time,  infomuch,  that  while  he  was  at  the  univer- 
i'ity,  he  was  deemed  a  good  poet;  and  during  his 
reiidence  in  the  Temple,  he  elhiblifned  his  reputa- 
tion by  his  moral,  dramatic  work,  intitled,  "  The 
induction,  or  Introduction  to  the  Mirror  of  Ma- 
giftrates."  It  confills  of  a  feries  of  poems,  exhi- 
biting examples  of  very  bad  men,  in  high  Nations, 

who 
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who  met  with  extraordinary  punifhments,  and  ended 
fheir  lives  in  mifery  or  infamy  ;  the  characters  are 
formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  drama,  and  the  moral 
of  the  performance,  is  recommendatory  of  virtuous  ac- 
tions, as  the  meansof  avoiding  thecataftropheswhu  h 
befell  them.  It  was  greatly  admired  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  and  by  the  moft  judicious  critic  s 
is  confidered  as  equal  to  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen  ; 
the  ftile  and  manner  are  fimilar,  and  perhaps,  if 
the  induction  had  fucceeded,  initead  of  being  prior 
to  the  Fairy  Queen,  it  would  have  claimed  the 
preference. 

In  1561,  four  years  after  the  appearance  of  the1 
induction,  Mr.  Sackville  produced  a  tragedy  for. 
the  ftage,  intitled,  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  two 
Sons  of  Gorboduc,  king  of  Britain  ;"  in  which  how- 
ever he  was  affifted  by  Mr.  Norton,  who  wrote  the 
three  ftrft  afts  ;  this  was  the  fir'ft  tragedy  in  EngliJh 
verfe,  and  it  was  received  with  very  great  applaufe 
by  the  public,  after  it  had  been  performed  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Inner-Temple  before  queen  Eliza- 
beth, at  Whitehall.  The  title  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Gorhoduc,,and  feveral  fpurious  editions- 
being  publifhed  by  the  bookfellers,  the  author  pub- 
Jifhed  a  corredl  edition  in  1570. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  gives  the  following  character 
of  this  play  :  "  Gorboduc  is  full  of  itately  fpeeches 
and  well-founding  pbrafes,  climbing  to  the  height 
of  Seneca's  ftile ;  and  as  full  of  notable  morality,  ; 
which  it  doth  mcft  delightfully  teach,  and  thereby 
obtains  the  very, end  of  poetry."  We  may  add, 
that  whoever  reads  it  with  attention,  and  confiders 
the  infant  itate,  o-f  Englilh  poetry.,  at  the  time  it 
was  written  (many  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Shakefpeare)  muft  allow  that  it  merited  the  pains 
taken  by  Pope  and  Spence  to  retrieve  it  from  obli- 
vion, which  .they  efredted,  by  recommending  it  to 
B.  3  '  the 
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the  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre  in  1736,  where 
it  had  a  great  run  ;  and  the  fame  year  Mr.  S pence 
publifhcd  a  new  edition,  which  is  the  belK 

In  the  firft  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Mr. 
Satkville  was  eleded  knight  of  the  ihire  for  the 
county  of  SinTex,  and  his  father,  Sir  Richard  Sack- 
ville,  was  chofen  at  the  fame  time  for  Kent;  and 
in  the  fecond  parliament  of  that  reign,  the  father 
was  returned  for  SuiTex,  and  the  Ton  for  I3ucking- 
hamfhire.  About  this  time,  he  vifited  France  and 
Italy,  and  during  his  tour,  he  was  imprifoned  at 
Rome,  but  on  what  account  we  have  no  informa- 
tion, being  only  told  that  this  was  his  fituation  in 
1566,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's 
death,  upon  which  he  was  releafed  j  and  being  now 
in  pciTeffion  of  a  large  eftate,  it  is  a  rational  con- 
ciuiion,  that  it  was  ibme  affair  of  debt,  for  which 
he  was  enabled  to  give  fecurity,  and  thus  obtained 
leave  to  return  home. 

He  was  gracioufiy  received  by  the  queen,  who 
iuon  after  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  then  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer, 
by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  lord  Buckhurih  The  fame 
extravagance  which  moft  probably  had  involved 
him  in  difficulties  abroad,  ftill  accompanied  him  ; 
and  he  now  afiumed  fuch  fplendor  and  magnificence 
in  his  manner  of  living,  that  his  income,  great  as 
it  was,  could  not  fupply,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  money  upon  ufurious  terms,  a  circumstance 
however,  which  accidentally  contributed  to  reclaim 
him  :  for  being  one  day  obliged  to  wait  a  c^nfider- 
able  time,  at  the  houfe  of  an  alderman  of  London, 
who  had  advanced  him  money,  and  who  knowing 
his  neccfntous  circumftances,  paid  no  regard  to  his 
high  rank,  and  would  not  come  down  to  him  till 
he  thought  proper ^  lord  Buckhurft  was  fo  mortified, 
that  he  turned  ccconomift  from  this  time,  that  he 

might 
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m'ght  not  be  expofcd  in  future  to  fuch  infults  ; 
and  the  queen  receiving  him  into  particular  favour, 
he  was  loon  after  enabled  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
all  inconvenicncies,  by  the  confiderable  employ- 
ments he  held  under  her  Majefty.  Not  only  his 
merit,  fmt  his  affinity  recommended  him  to  Eliza- 
beth ;  his  grandfather,  having  married  a  fifter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyne,  the  queen's  maternal  grand- 
father :  we  therefore  find  him  employed  on  the  moft 
honourable  emballies,  fuited  to  the  dionity  of  his 
family.  In  1571,  be  was  fent  am  ballad  or  to  Charles 
IX.  kino;  of  France,  to  congratulate  that  monarch 
on  his  marriage  with  the  emperor"  Maximilian's 
d  uighter,  and  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  duke  of  Anjcu  and  quc-en  Elizabeth. 
In  1586,  being  then  of  the  queen's  cabinet-council, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the 
trial  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  and  when  the  par- 
liament had  confirmed  the  fcntence  of  death  paffcd 
upon  that  princefs,  he  was  fele&.d  to  inform  her 
of  it,  and  to  fee  it  carried  into  execution. 

In  150",  the  queen  'hewed  the  greateft  confi- 
dence in  lord  Buckhuril,  by  fending  him  in  quality 
of  her  ambaffador  extraordinary,  to  fettle  the  dif- 
putes  that  had  ariien  between  the  States-General 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
and  this  delicate  truft  he  executed  with  fuch  im- 
partiality, that  he  gained  the  elteem  of  the  ftates, 
who  exprefTed  their  fatisfa&ion  to  the  queen  ;  but 
Leicester's  pride  and  jealoufy  made  him  refufe  to 
fubmjt  to  lord  Buckhurft's  prudent  compromife  of 
the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  ftates,  from  which 
he  appealed  to  th?  queen,  whofe  partiality  to  her 
favourite  was  fo  great,  that  fhe  not  only  recalled 
lord  Buckhurft,  but  at  the  inftigation  of  Leicefter, 
confined  him  to  his  houfe  nine  or  ten  months  ;  on 
pretext,  that  he  had  made  improper  conceflions  to 
B  4  the 
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the  Dutch  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Le.i- 
cefter,  he  was  reftored  to  favour,  and  advanced  to 
new  honours.  In  1590,  he  was  made  a  knight -of* 
the  garter,  and  the  following  year,  by  the  queen's 
exprefs  recommendation,  he  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  as  a  mark  of 
her  Majefty's  approbation  of  their  choice,  fhe  vifited 
the  univeriity  in  1592,  ftaid  there  feveral  days,  and 
honoured  with  her  prefence,  the  various  entertain- 
ments and  banquets  prepared  for  her  by  the  chan- 
cellor. 

In  1598,  he  was  made  coadjutor  to  lord  Bur- 
Jeigh,  in  the  negociation  for  a  peace  with  Spain, 
which  alarmed  the  Dutch  fo  much,  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  their  friend,  that  they  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  England  to  renew  their  treaties  of  alliance 
and  of  commerce  with  the  queen.  But  inikad  of 
favouring  them,  upon  this  occafion,  as  he  had  done 
upon  the  former,  when  he  thought  the  earl  of 
Leicefter  in  the  wrong,  he  propofed  a  new  treaty, 
more  advantageous  for  England,  to  which  the  Dutch 
readily  acceded  j  and  lord  Burleigh  being  at  this 
time  very  ill,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  he 
managed  the  whole  bufinefs  ;  and  bcfides  other  ad- 
vantages, he  eafed  the  queen  of  an  annual  ftipehd 
of  1 20., coo/,  which  had  been  paid  to  the  ftates  for 
many  years,  to  enable  them  to  fupport  their  inde- 
pendency, after  they  {hook  off  the  Spanifh  yoke. 
The  death  of  lord  Burleigh  followed  clofe  upon 
this  event,  and  the  proper  reward  for  the  eminent 
fervices  lord  Buckhurit  had  performed,  was  the 
office  of  lord  high  treafurer,  to  which  he  fucceeded 
the  fame  year  ;  and  from  this  time,  he  may  be 
confidered  as  prime  minifter  of  England,  having 
almoft  the  fole  management  of  public  affairs,  at 
the  clofe  of  this,  and  for  the  fir  ft  four  years  of  the 
following  reign. 

As 
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As  queen  Elizabeth's  health  began  to  decline, 
he  was  very  conflant  and  accurate  in  his  correfpon- 
dence  with  James,  which  recommended  him  par- 
cularly  to  the   favour  of  that   monarch,  who  was 
well  apprifed  that  lord  Buckhurft  had   taken  every 
meafure  to  fecure  his  peaceable  acceffion.     In  re- 
turn for  his  a&duity,  king  James  granted  him  a 
new  patent  to  hold  the  office  of  lord  treafurer  fcrr 
life,  and  created  him  earl  of  Dorfet,  in   the  year 
1604  :  he  was  likewife  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  for  executing  the  office  of  .earl-marfhal ; 
of  England.     And  in  thefe  high  ftations,  he  had 
the  happinefs   to  enjoy   the  public  efteem,  for  he 
made  ufe  of  his  abilities  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  was  a  firm  fupporter  of  the  pro- 
teftant  intereft  at  home  and  abroad.     The  laft  fer- 
vice  he  performed  in  this  refpecr,  was  in  the  nego- 
ciation  for  a  peace  between  Spain  and  Holland  j  he 
fecretly  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  infift  upon  an 
acknowledgement  of  rheir  independency,    by  the 
court  of  Spain,  as   an   indifpenfable  article  in  the 
treaty  ;  and  he  promoted  the  mediation  of  England 
and  France  with  Spain, ,  in  their  favour,  by  which  : 
means  this  great  point  was  accomplifhed,  but  he 
did  not  live.  Co  fee  it  ratified  ;•  for  he  died  fuddenly 
ai  the  council-board  in  April  1608,  and  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  ftates,  as  acknowledged  by  Spain, 
was    not   proclaimed    till    1609.       As    the    court 
fwarmed  with  needy  Scotch  favourites,  his  fudden 
cataftrophe  occaficned  fome  llight  fufpicions  con-  - 
cerning   the   caufe   of  it;    but   upon  opening  his  . 
h'ead,  his  mortal  difeafe   was-  difcovered  to   be  an 
hydrccephaluSj  a  kind  of  drop fy  of  the  brain.     He 
had  perceived  no  extraordinary  decay  of  health,  till 
the  year  before  his  death,  when  he  was.-fo  ill,  and. 
reduced  fo  low,  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of ;  and 
this  occafion,  the  king  manifelted  his:  tender. 
B,      ,  reard , 
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regard  for  him,  by  fending  him  a  gold  ring,  fet 
with  diamonds,  requiring  him  to  wear  it  for  his 
fake ;  and  wifhing  he  might  fpeedily  recover,  and 
live  as  long  as  the  diamonds  of  that  ring  ihould 
endure.  This  inftance  of  the  king's  affection,  and 
his  placing  the  moft  unlimited  confidence  in  him 
upon  all  occafions,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  on  prin- 
ciples of  policy.  Lord  Buckhurft,  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  held  the  reins  of  government,  when  Eliza- 
beth's health  began  to  decline  -t  their  influence  in 
foreign  flates,  and  their  known  attachment  to  the 
proteftant  intereft,  engaged  him  to  court  their  favour 
at  that  period  ;  and  his  fear  of  any  revival  of  the 
claim  of  the  Suffolk  family,  on  whom  the  fucceffion 
of  the  crown  had  been  fettled,  by  the  laft  will  of 
Henry  VIII.  after  the  death  of  his  daughters  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  without  iffue  ;  obliged  him  to  con- 
tinue his  favours  to  them  as  long  as  they  lived  ; 
but  when  thefe  fage  counfellors  were  no  more,  the 
Scotch  fyftem  prevailed,  James  grew  arbitrary,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  ruin  of  his  whole 
race. 

The  character  given  of  lord  Buckhurft  by  Sir 
Robert  Naunton,  does  him  great  honour ;  he  re- 
prefents  him  as  a  fcholar,  whofe elocution  was  much 
commended,  but  his  writings  more.  As  a  ftatef- 
man,  he  fpeaks  highly  of  his  abilities  and  his  inte- 
grity j  and  as  a  courtier,  he  obferves,  that  he  fleered 
ckar  of  the  factions  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Walpole  fmifhes  the  portrait  of  this  great 
man,  by  remarking,  that  few  firft  minifters  have 
left  fo  fair  a  character.  In  private  life,  he  was  an 
affectionate  hufband,  a  kind  father,  and  a  firm 
friend.  Nor  muft  we  forget  his  remarkable  hofpi- 
tulity,  though  we  have  no  reafon  to  hope  it  will 
have  any  erfecl:  en  the  prefent  degenerate  age.  For 
the  lad  twenty  years  of  his  life,  his  family  confifted 

of 
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of  200  perfons,  moft  of  whom  he  entertained  upon 
motives  of  charity  ;  nor  was  he  lefs  benevolent  to 
the  poor  out  of  doors,  to  whom  he  afforded  liberal 
reUef  in  times  of  ficknefs  and  fcarcity.  Befides' 
his  poems,  there  are  extant  feveral  of  his  lord/hip's 
letters,  printed  in  the  Cabala.  Alfo  a  Latin  letter 
to  Dr.  Bartholomew  Clerke,  prefixed  to  that  au- 
thor's Latin  tranflation  of  Balthazar  Caflilio's 
Courtier,  from  the  Italian.  Clerke's  tranflation 
was  firft  printed  at  London  in  1571,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title,  "  De  Curiali  five  Aulico."  The  pre- 
fent  noble  family  of  the  Sackvilles,  derive  their 
defcent  from  our  ftatefman,  as  well  as  the  title  of 
peerage  ftill  remaining  in  the  family,  but  raifed  to 
a  dukedom. 

•%•*  Authorities.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  Sid- 
ney's Apology  for  Poetry.  Naunton's  Fragmenta- 
Regalia.  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  No- 
ble Authors  of  England.  Salmon's  Chronol.  Hi£~ 
toriark 
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The  LIFE  of 

SIR    ROBERT     CECIL, 

EARL    of   SALISBURY. 
[A.  D.  1550,  to  1612.] 

THIS  gentleman  clofes  the  lift  of  thofe  able 
minifters  of  ftate,  who  were  firft  brought 
into  public  employment  by  queen  Elizabeth,  but 
whole  eminent  fervices  rendered  them  as  confpicu- 
ous,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
reader  will  obfer.  e,  that  the  memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  are  inferted  in  this  place,  not  only  as  they 
follow  in  the  order  of  time,  but  becaufe  he  was  the 
immediate  fuccelTor  in  office  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet. 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  famous  lord  JBurleigh, 
and  his  birth  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  1550  ; 
but  this  is  not  afcertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, nor  is  it  intheleaft  material,  at  this  diftance 
of  time.  Being  deformed  from  his  birth,  the  na- 
tural confequence,  a  feeble  conftitution,  and  fickly 
habit  of  body,  rendered  him  unfit  for  fcholaftic 
exercifes  in  early  youth,  he  was  therefore  put  under 
the  care  of  a  private  tutor  at  home  j  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  was  gradually  improved  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  human  learning,  he  was  bred 
a  courtier,  and  acquired  an  early  knowledge  of 
£ate  affairs,  from  being  conilantly  with  his  father, 
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who  defigning  him  for  public  employments  under 
the  government,  took  care  to  initiate  him  in  the 
fcience  of  politics,  which  was   to  be  the  bafis  of 
his  future  fortune.     But  as  it  was  the  faihion  of 
the  times  for  every  gentleman  of  rank  and  eminence 
in  life,  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  our  uni? erlities, 
he  was  fent  for  form's  fake  to  St.  John's-college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made  a  fellow,  and 
obtained  an  honorary  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  ;  and 
the  fame  compliment  was  afterwards  paid   to  him 
at  Oxford.     The  writers  of  his  life  obferve,  that 
he  became  a  great  proficient  in  politics  early  in 
life,  and  that  the  queen  employed  him  in  feveral 
important   negociations ;    but   the   particulars   are 
not  fpecified,  nor  have  we  any  authentic  account 
of  his  appearance  in  a  public  ftation,  till  he  was 
appointed  fecretary  of  the  embafly  to  the  earl  of 
Derby,  her  Majelty's  ambafladsr  to  the  court  of 
France:  this  happened  about  the  year   1585;  and 
as  Mr.  Cecil,  at  this  time,  mutt  have  been  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that 
the  factions  which  divided   the  ftreams  of  court 
favour,  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter's  enmity  to  his 
father,  impeded  his  promotion ;  otherwife,  it  feems 
ftrange,  that  the  only  fon  of  fo  powerful,  and  con- 
fidential a  minifter  as  lord   Burleigh,  Ihould  not 
have  been  much  fooner  and   better  provided  for. 
In  1586,  upon  his  return  from  France,  her  Majefty 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
he  was  made  under- fecretary  of  (rate  to  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham,  then  labouring  under  a  bad   ftate  of 
health  ;  in  this  office  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
Sir  Francis  in   1590,  when  he  fucceeded  him  as 
principal  fecretary  of  ftate. 

Sir  Robert  Cecil,  as  foon  as  he  was  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  feals,  which  gave  him  a  feat,  and  con- 
fiderable  influence  in  the  cabinet-council,  ftrained 

every 
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every  nerve  to  difgrace  the  earl  of  EfTex,  whom  he 
coniidered  as  the  chief  obttacle  to  his  attainment 
of  that  plenitude  of  power,  which  every  minifter 
of  ftate  wimes  to  enjoy,  from  the  firft  moment  he 
comes  into  office.  Sir  Robert  faw  his  father  upon 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  worn  out  with  old  age,  and 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  active  adminiftration  j 
and  Eilex,  a  younger  man  than  himfelf,  in  full 
poflejlion  of  the  queen's  favour.  In  this  fituation 
he  reafoned  and  acled  like  a  complete  courtier,  ap- 
prehenfive  that  if  his  father  died,  while  his  rival 
was  the  reigning  favourite,  he  (hould  not  fucceed 
him  as  prime  minifter;  he  made  Life  of  all  thofe 
bafe  and  wicked  arts,  which  Machiavelian  politi- 
cians, verfed  in  the  intrigues  of  court,  know  how 
to  employ,  to  enfnare  a  powerful  rival,  and  to 
hurry  him  impetuoufly  into  meafures  calculated  to 
effect  his  ruin.  The  ftrcng  paflions  of  EiTex,  made 
him  an  eafy  prey  to  the  cool,  deliberate  cunning  of 
his  enemy  j  and  it  is  cei  tain,  that  Sir  Robert  Cecil's 
mifreprefentations  of  the  earl's  difpatch.es -from  Ire*, 
land,  and  his  aggravated  accounts  of  his  mal-admi- 
niftration  in  that  kingdom,  laid  before  the  council, 
occafioned  thofe  {harp  rebukes  fent  to  him  from  the 
board,  which  hurried  him  into  adts  of  defperation, 
with  a  view  of  removing  his  enemies  from  th« 
queen's  perfon,  till,  in  the  end,  he  broke  forth  into 
open  rebellion  ;  and  then  Cecil  took  care  to  bring 
him  to  the  block.  Indeed,  Sir  Robert  Cecil's  cha- 
racter is  fo  black,  with  regard  to  his  proceedings 
againft  the  earl  of  EfTex,  that  if  he  had  not  main- 
tained the  honour  of  his  country,  in  his  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  and  performed  many  eminent 
fervices  to  the  ftate,  both  at  home  arid  abroad  in 
his  official  capacity,  we  fhould  not  have  thought 
him  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  work. 

I&or.d 
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Lord  Burleigh,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  to  his 
fucceeding  him  in  all  his  offices,  refigncd  to  his  fon, 
by  the  queen's  permiffion,  his  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  about  a  year  before  his 
death,  and  much  about  the  fame  time,  herMajefty 
gave  him  the  privy-leal.  The  following  year,  1598, 
he  was  appointed  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  the 
king  of  France,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  France 
and  Spain  ;  and  while  he  was  abfent,  his  father  died, 
whom  he  fuccteded  in  all  his  offices,  except  that 
of  lord-high-treafurer,  which  was  continued  to  his 
coadjutor  lord  Buckhurft  :  but  fuch  was  his  in- 
fluence at  court,  after  the  death  of  his  father,,  that 
he  was  abfolutely  the  prime  minifter,  having  the 
chief  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Effex,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  queen.  But 
our  courtier  was  not  yet  fatis£ed  ;  and  when  he  faw 
that  his  royal  mittrefs  gave  way  to  a  deep  melan- 
choly, which  feemed  to  threaten  a  fpeedy  decline, 
he  confidered  his  iituation  as  very  precarious,  unlefs 
he  could  fecure  the  favour  of  the  prefumptive  heir 
to  the  crov/n,  who,  he  well  knew,  entertained  no 
favourable  opinion  of  him,  nor  of  any  of  the  party, 
who  had  been  concerned  with  him  in  the  ruin  of 
the  earl  of  ErTex. 

Difficult  as  the  tafk  was,  to  bring  over  the  king, 
of  Scotland  to  his  intereft,  Sir  Robert  accomplifhed 
it,  by  entering  into  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
him,  unknown  to  the  queen,  or  the  reft  of  the 
miniftry.  James,  who  expected  an  oppofition  to 
his  claim  of  fucceeding  to  the  Britifh  crown,  not 
only  from  the  Suffolk  family,  but  likewife  from  the 
faction,  who  wiihed  for  a  fecond  female  admini- 
iiration,  and  plotted  to  raife  the  lady  Arabella 
Stewart  to  the  throne,  readily  embraced  the  offers 
of  fervice  made  him  by  Sir  Robert,  and  made  him, 
the  moii  ample  promifes  of  reward,  if  he  continued 

ftedfaft 
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itedfaft  to  his  intereft,  and  to  do  him  juftice  he  kept 
his  word.     It  is  to  be  prefumed,  Cecil  kept  this 
correfpondence  a  profound  fecret,  not  revealing  it 
even  to  his  moft  intimate  friends,  till  a  few  weeks 
before  the  queen's  death,  yet  it  is  really  furprifing 
that  it  was  never  difcovered,  for  the  very  nature  of 
the  correfpondence  required  the   frequent  paffing 
and  repaying  of  couriers  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  great  prefence  of  mind,  we  are  told,  it  muft 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  queen,  by  this 
very  circumftance :   for  as  her  Majefty  was  taking 
the  air  in  her  coach  upon  Blackheath,  a  courier 
difpatched  to  Sir  Robert  from  his  office  in  London, 
being  informed  that  he  was  in  the  coach  with  her 
Majefty,  rode  up  to  it  to  deliver  his  packet.     The 
queen,  defiring  to  know  from  whence  it  came,  the 
meflenger  replied,  from  Scotland,  which  made  her 
more  earneft  to  know  the  contents  ;  upon  which 
Cecil,  without  hefitation,  called  for  a  knife,  that 
he  might  not  be  fufpected  by  any  delay  on  his  part ; 
and  having  cut  it  open,  he  pretended  that  the  papers 
looked  and  fnielt  very  ill,  coming  out  of  many  un- 
favoury  budgets  ;  he  therefore  advifed,    that  they, 
fhould  be  expofed  fome  time  to  the  air,  before  the 
queen  perufed  them  ;  to  which  flie  readily  confent- 
ed,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  fend  them, 
back  to  the'office,  to  fecrete  fuch  intelligence  as  he 
did  not  wifh  to  have  revealed,  and  to  fubftitute  any 
Other  papers  in  their  {lead. 

For  the  laft  two  months  of  Elizabeth's  life,  fhe 
complained  bitterly  of  the  little  attention  paid  to 
her  by  her  fervants,  who  were  all  bufily  employed 
in  writing  to  Scotland  ;  and  fhe  particularly  lament- 
ed, that  thofe  on  whom  fhe  had  beftowed  the  greateft 
favours,  were  the  firft  to  neglect  her :  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  and  lord  Buckhurft  were  of  this  number  j 
and  a  good  underftanding  fubflfting  between  them, 

it 
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it  is  moft  probable,  that  when  they  found  the  queen 
palled  all  hopes  of  recovery,  they  reciprocally  en- 
trufted  each  other  with  the  fecret  of  their  Scotch 
correfpondence.  For  on  the  demife  of  Elizabeth, 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  produced  her  will,  read  it  pub- 
licly, and  inftantly  proclaimed  James  I.  Lord 
Buckhurft,  at  the  fame  time,  fet  off  for  Scotland, 
to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  his  new  fovereign,  and 
to  fecure  the  renewal  of  his  patent  of  lord  high 
treafurer. 

The  king  held  his  firft  court  in  England,  and 
fettled  his  council  at  the  country-feat  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  at  Theobalds  in  Hertfordfhire,  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1603  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he  made  him 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Eflen- 
den,  in  Rutlandfhire  :  the  following  year,  he  had 
ingratiated  himfelf  fo  thoroughly,  that  he  was  railed 
to  the  dignity  of  a  vifcount,  by  the  title  of  vifcount 
Cranbourne,  in  Dorfetfhire  ;  and  in  1605,  he  was 
created  earl  of  Salifbury,  inftalled  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerhty  of 
Cambridge. 

It  fcems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  ableft  hiftorians 
of  thefe  times,  that  the  new-made  earl  flood  in- 
debted for  all  his  honours  and  preferments  in  this 
reign,  to  that  time-ferving  difpofition  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  his  character,  which  led  him  to  a  ready  com- 
pliance with  all  his  matter's  wifhes.  And  it  is 
afierted,  that  he  encouraged  James  to  extend  the 
royal  prerogative  beyond  the  limits  prefcnbed  to  it 
by  the  lav/s  of  the  land.  He  is  charged  in  parti- 
cular, with  having  caufed  a  cart-load  of  parliament- 
precedents  (that  fpake  the  fubjecls  liberty)  to  be 
burnt,  and  of  having  advifed  the  ftrange  method 
of  fupplying  the  king  with  money,  in  the  firft  year 
of  his  reign,  by  the  creation  of  200  baronets,  each 
perfon  paying  iooo/.  for  this  honour. 

However, 
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However,   it  muft  be  confdTcd,  that  he  applied 
himielf  very  afliduoufly  to  the  duties   of  his  otfice, 
and  conducted  the  bufmefs  of  the  nation  in  a  man- 
ner that  made  him  efteemed  at  home,  and  refpedted 
by  foreign   courts  ;  and   when   the   intereft   of  his 
country  appeared  to  be  at  irake,  we  find    that  he 
oppofed  the  king's  meafures  with  refpec~t  to  foreign 
affairs,  though  he  is  juftly  accufed  of  having  been 
more  difpofcd  to  favour  the  crown  than  the  people, 
in  his  domeflic  adminiilTation.     Thus  in  the  affair 
of  the  propofed  alliance  with  Spain,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.  with 
the  Infanta,  lord   Salifbury  fiiewed  himielf  to  be 
not  only  an  able  ftatefman,  but  a  zealous  friend  to 
the  proteftant  caufe,  which  he  knew  would  be  ex- 
pofed  to  imminent  danger  in  Britain,  if  this  alli- 
ance took  place ;  on  which  account,  he  oppofed 
the  propofition  in  council,  and  the  marriage  arti- 
cles in  the  houfe  of  peers,  with  fuch  firmnefs  and 
ftrength  of  reafoning,  that  the  agents  from  Spain, 
and  the  Englifh  Roman  catholicvS  attached  to  their 
intereft,  fecretly  plotted  to  take  him  off  by  aflailina- 
tion  ;  but  their  villainous  fcheme  being  over-heard 
by  one  of  his  lordfhip's  fervants,  he  was  put  upon 
his  guard,  and  foon  after,  he  enforced  the  act  of 
parliament  made  on  the  difcovery  of  the  gun-powder 
plot,   offering  great  rewards   tor  the  detection  of 
concealed  popifh  priefrs,  and  for  banifhing  popifh 
recufants,  by  which  means  he  got  rid  of  his  fecret 
enemies.     The  oppofition  he  made  to   the  Spanifh 
alliance,  did  not  leffen  him,  however^  in  the  efteem 
of  his  royal  mafter,  who  knew  the  value  of  fuch  a 
minifler  }  and  accordingly  we  find  him  in  fuch  high 
favour  in  1606,  that  Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Den- 
mark, being  in  England  at  this  time,  on  a  vifit  to 
James  1.  his  Majeity  accepted  an  invitation  given 
to  the  two  monarchs  by  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and 

took 
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took  his  royal  gueft  with  him  to  the  earl's  feat  at 
Theobald's,  where  they  were  entertained  four  days 
with  great  magnificence. 

In  1608,  lord  Salifbury  attained  the  fummit  of 
his  wifhes,  by  fucceeding  to  the  office  of  lord  high 
treafurer,  on  the  demife  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet. 
And  in  the  management  of  the  public  revenues,  he 
found  frefh  opportunities  of  exerting  his  political 
abilities,  and  of  acquiring  great  popularity  ;  for 
the  earl  of  Dorfet  had  encouraged  the  Icing's  pro- 
fufenefs  to  his  Scotch  favourites,  on  whom  he  la- 
vifhed  the  treafures  of  the  nation,  without  itarting 
a  fingle  objection,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  lofing 
an  office,  which  gratified  his  own  profufenefs  and 
oftentation.  But  the  earl  of  Salifbury  took  the  liberty 
to  renionftrate  againft  this  fcandalous  mifapplication 
of  the  public  revenues ;  and  once,  when  the  king 
had  given  a  warrant  for  money  to  Sir  Robert  Carr, 
afterwards  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  his  firft  favourite, 
the  lord  treafurer  fell  upon  a  ftratagem  to  convince 
his  Majefty,  that  inevitable  ruin  muft  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  his  extravagant  prefents  to  his  courtiers* 
Rightly  judging  that  James,  who  was  come  from 
a  poor  country,  where  there  was  a  great  fcarcity  of 
money,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  immenfe  value 
of  the  gift  he  had  bellowed  on  Sir  Robert  Carr,  he 
followed  the  tenor  of  the  warrant,  and  had  the  fum 
fpecified  in  it,  told  out,  and  piled  up  in  fiher  upon 
tables,  in  an  apartment  at  Salifbury  -houfe,  through 
which  the  king -was  to  pafs  to  dinner,  Cecil  having 
invited  him  for  the  purpofe.  When  his  Majefty 
beheld  the  piles,  he  was  thunder  -{truck,  and  not 
conceiving  where  fo  much  money  could  come  from, 
or  to  whom  it  could  belong,  he  directly  afked, 
whofe  property  it  was  ;  to  which  lord  Salifbury  re-* 
plied,  "  Your  Majefty's,  before  you  gave  it  away," 
Upon  this,  the  king  fell  into  a.  violent  paffion, 

(were 
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fworc  that  he  had  been  abufed,   for  h-:  eould 
mean  to  \r.  it  >w  Inch  ;i  p!od];<ioii(,  cjiuuilily  ol  (ilvcr 
/man;  and  then   jMafpiii".  one  r>f  the  pile-, 
•at  raptui'    ,  h    CO&lc  a  Tew  nandruU,  amour/ 
ing  to    the    value  of  about    tine.:    inin'r-xl    pound.1,, 
:md  putting  them   afidc,  he  protelted   Carr  ihould 
have  no  more:  but  the  trcafurrr,  cither   unwilling 
to   diftrefs   the  favourite-,    or  dreading   the  king's 
future  difpl- ni  ,1  hiiniclf   wiih   hoping 

haek  h.dl  the  Aim  granted  in  the  warrant;  and 
ficnn  this  time,  tin;  kmr  was  more  fparing  of  his 
bounty,  ;r,  Ion  >  :is  lord  S;iliibury  lived  :  but  after 
hi.1,  dr. Mh,  he  WtM  more  prof'uft  th;iii  cvi  r  to  his 
Scotch  courtiers  ;  the  clamours  of  his  Kn^lifli  fub- 
jedh  inere;ifed  ;  and  the  cxhaufled  ftatc  of  tin.1  public 
\vas  c-oiifi-1  ied  ;r,  a  nati'Mj.;1,  grievance, 
by  the  ieron.l  I,;M  1 :.  n>cnt  in  this  rei^n,  which  re- 
tul<d  .lajefiy  any  fupplics,  unlefs  he 

would  pi  cm i(c  to  apply   them  folely  to  the  public 
fcrvicr,   and  weic  th'-reupon  dillolveil  in  1614. 
A  fni'  ;d  adminill ration  of  the  fin.inces,  was  not 

country  by  the  «arl 

ifhury,  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  trca- 
fury.      He  patronised   every   ingenious   invention, 
or  ufcful   difcovery,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and 
'i  ;  he  encouraged  the  fifheries  on  our 

by  the  natives,  (i-rieiK  lOibiddin;';  all  forei;»iv:.-,  thnt 

•ial  branch  of  trade  ;   and  lie  extend 
t'l.tu  n  to  li>-!.md,   which  derived  ii:»nal  adv.r 
fi'o'i)  his  p.'-l;iie  d  and  «  -lior.s  ;  one 

of  which  was,  Hlering  rewards   for   the   til!  - 
uiu  iiln\  .it>   !   i.ni  !  ,. 

At  kngl  •  -eiliuit -application  to  the  vnrions 

dune  .  «>i  his  li!!-h  il.iii..  d    upvn    his  COrfftl  * 

',   and  br<«u«',ht  en   a  decline,  which   firll    af- 
;  his  luii;1  ,    and  '.educed  him   to   a    ver\ 

Kc  Wte  m-.xt  attacked   with   a  Tertian 
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ague,  a  di  (order  which  fecms  to  havo  been  very 

i.il.il   in  I'.ii"l.tH(i   .11  llir  lu-(»iiiiiiii  •  <,l    lii'    I.  vrnlrrnth 

of 


centuny,      n  tHe  fpring  of  the  year  riiai  his  phy 

licisur.  h.iiml  that  he  had  a  complication  <>i  .hlbr- 
(I.  !•,  ,  hut  tl.c  in..  if  d.morroui  were  the  dropfy  and 
tin  (curvy,  i"i  which  they  had  adviinl  ihc  Bath- 

VMl'  ,  loir  lie  Id  nut    for  H;jth,  llir  kill)',  made 

him  feveral  vifitH,  and  cxjn.  il««l  lie;  l<  nib  of  hii 
great  merit,  as  well  ag  hii  perfonal  .iilo'ii.ui  i<>i  il> 

n  nly   .ihl'-  inmill<  i    i  nn.il  urn"    <.l    llir    I.  ill     n'ijMi,    l>y 

every  token  of  royal  favour  j  he  parted  with  him 

in  (.  .ir,,  .ind  pioii  lied  lo  (lie  lui.I  .  111  wailiii}-,,  lli'- 
!«»!•.  IK-  Ih'inld  lull.  mi  in  him  o|  UK-  \\  if.  II  <  ouii  - 

li-llni,  .ni.l  ill-  In  n  i<-i  vantof  any  pi  me  m  CJhriilon- 
dom.  At  thig  time,  the  km:-,  lu.l  n..  hope--,  of  hia 
recc'v.  i\,  .ind  therefore  he  ordered  that  no  man 
lli"'iKI  .hili,  1  1.  him,  by  fpcakiug  to  him  on  public 

bliilli'-l-,  ,     l>ul     \vlnn     i,  ,.r.     hiouj-hl    tO    CQUlt 

from  Bath,  that  he  wai  much  better,  i  i!y, 

in  trUiin.M.y  of  the  fatiifaclion  he  receive  d  n.-n.  ihi, 
intelligence,  fent  lord  Hay  expreft  to  Bath,  to  de- 
livri  i  of  remembrance  to  him,  aa  well  ai  an 

.iiinraiicc  of  the  continuance  of  the  royal  favour. 
11  The  prefent  wan  a  fair  diamond  fet,  or  rather 
inni"  i«|u.ur,  in  a  gold  riii  -  xynimui  4  foil  \n  and 
it  wai  delivered  with  thU  mcflagc  :  '•  That  the 
;uul  .,i!..  lion  the  king  bore  him,  wai,  and. 
he  ever,  M  il»«-  IONM  .m.1  nutter  of  that  ring, 
,  j.nre,  and  moft  perfecV1  I  I"  writers  of 
this  Miiinih  i1.  hjf,  have  been  very  careful  to  pr«- 
v  «  thii  anecdote  j  but  they  have  not  explain  I 
ih-  in.  •  i  i:  this  prefent,  imlc-pen- 

«l<-Ut  of     lli.     ',  nr    '.   |,i  .ioii.il    IfjMl.l.        ll    (h'Mil.l    I, 

been  obferved,  thnt  the  foible  of  th^  •  .ul  «.i  .'...hihmy 
w.i-.  hr,  loi  <-r,  which  he  cam«l  i.*  lucn 

I  ,    ih.ii    bi    •  '»ul.  I    not   bear  a    uv-.l    nr.u 

,  111  tin-,  diijM.iiiiuji,  ihcui-ii  h<:  w.i.-i  a 
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difcerner,  and  in  general  a  great  rewarder  of  merit 
in  others,   it  was  only  when   it  did   not  {land  in 
competition   with   his  own:    his   ungenerous   and 
cruel  condud  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh   fprung  from 
jealoufy  ;  and  in  his  laft  illnefs,  willing  to   retain 
his  office  as  long  as  life  remained,  he  had  been  con- 
tinually fending  exprefles  to  court,  to  give  the  king 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  to  prevent   the  mortifi- 
cation of  having  his  place  difpofed  of  before  his  de- 
ceafe  :  to  make  him  eafy  upon  this  head,  James 
fent  one  of  the  lords   of  the  bed-chamber  to  him 
with  the  above  prefent  and   mefTage ;   but  the  ac- 
counts which   had  been   fent  to  court  were  only 
flattering,  and  calculated   to  anfwer   the  purpofe  ; 
for  in  reality  Bath  had  done  him  no  fervice,  and 
therefore  he  was  advifed  to  return  to  London  ;  but 
he  was  fo  exhaufted,  that  he  could  proceed  no  fur- 
ther than  Marlborough,  where  he  died,  at  the  houfe 
of  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Daniel,  on  the  24th  of 
May  1612.    His  body  being  embalmed,  was  brought 
to  Hatfield  in  Hert ford fh ire,  (a  royal  manor,  which 
the  king  had  given  him  in  exchange  for  Theobalds) 
where  it  was  interred  with  all  that  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence, which  in   thofe  days  was  confidered  as 
an  eflential  part  of  the  etiquette  of  rank  and  high 
jftations  in  life  ;  and  a  fuperb  monument  was  ereded 
feme  time  after  to  his  memory,  in   the  church  of 
Hatfield. 

The  earl  of  Salifbury  left  only  one  fon,  named 
William  (in  compliment  to  his  illuftrious  grand- 
father) who  fucceeded  him  in  honours  and  eftate ; 
and  from  whom  the  prefent  families,  enjoying  the 
titles  of  earl  of  Salifbury  and  earl  of  Exeter,  are 
defcended.  Thefe  titles  were  at  iirft  united  in  Sir 
Robert  Cecil's  patent,  but  they  were  afterwards 
feparated,  and  there  are  now  two  branches  of  this 
noble  family,  inheritors  of  the  peerage. 

%*  Authorities. 
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*%*  Authorities.  Wilfon's  Life  of  James  I. 
edit.  1653.  Wddon's  Court  and  Character  of 
James  I.  Hume's  Hiitory  of  England.  Biog. 
Brit.  Collins's  Peerage. 


The  LIFE  of 

SIR  WALTER    RALEIGH. 

[A.  D.  1552,  to  1618.] 

THIS  illuftrious  ornament  of  his  country,  who 
united  in  his  character  the  hero,  the  patriot, 
the  privy-counfellor,  and  the  man  of  letters,  was 
the  fon  of  Walter  Raleigh,  or  Ralegh,  Efq;  a  de- 
fcendant  of  an  ancient  and  refpe£table  family  in 
Devonfhire.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Philip  Champernon,  of  Modbury,  and  reiicl:  of 
Otho  Gilbert,  Efq;  of  Compton  in  Devonfhire, 
when  £he  became  the  third  wife  of  our  patriot's  fa- 
ther, to  whom  (he  bore  two  fons,  Carew  and 
Walter  ;  the  latter,  whole  eminent  fervices  to  his 
country  have  immortalized  his  name,  was  born  at 
Budley  in  Devonfhire,  in  1552;  and  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  fent  to  finifh  his  education  at  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Oriel-college.  Here  he  diitinguifhed 
himfclf  by  the  ftrength  and  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
and  by  his  clofe  application  to  his  ftudies  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  a  difpofition  for  more  active  fcenes 
of  life  frequently  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  converfa- 

tion  5 
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tion  ;  and  his  father  finding,  that  the  thirft  of  fame 
was  his  ruling  paflion,  refolved  to  place  him  in  the 
road  to  it,  by  introducing  him  into  the  military 
fervice ;  he  therefore  remained  only  three  years  at 
Oxford,  and  in  1569,  being  then  only  feventeen 
years  old,  he  was  one  of  the  troop  of  an  hundred 
gentlemen  volunteers,  whom  queen  Elizabeth  per- 
mitted Henry  Champernon  to  tranfport  into  France 
for  the  fervice  of  the  proteftant  princes.  Mr.  Raleigh 
had  here  a  good  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience 
in  the  art  of  war,  of  improving  himfelf  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  of  ac- 
quiring all  the  accomplifhments  of  a  gentleman  ; 
he  did  not  return  till  the  end  of  the  year  1575, 
having  fpent  fix  years  in  France. 

The  activity  of  his  temper  did  not  fufFer  him  to 
reft  long  at  home,  for  in  1578,  he  went  into  the 
fervice  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  againft  the  Spa- 
niards. 

Soon  after  this,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
his  fortune  at  fea ;  his  half-brother,  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert,  having  obtained  a  patent  to  plant  and  fettle 
fome  northern  parts  of  America,  not  claimed  by 
any  nation  in  alliance  with  the  queen  of  England, 
Mr.  Raleigh  engaged  with  a  confiderable  number 
of  gentlemen  in  an  expedition  to  Newfoundland ; 
but  this  proved  unfuccefsful,  for  divifions  arifing 
among  the  volunteers,  Sir  Humphry,  the  general, 
was,  in  15795  obliged  to  fet  fail  with  only  a  few  of 
his  friends ,  and,  after  various  misfortunes  at  fea, 
returned  with  the  lofs  of  one  of  his  fhips  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Spaniards,  in  which  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh was  expofed  to  great  danger. 

The  next  year,  1580,  upon  the  defcent  of  the 
Spanifh  and  Italian  forces  into  Ireland,  under  the 
pope's  banner,  for  the  fupport  of  the  Defmonds  in 
rebellion  in  the  province  of  Muniter,  he  obtained  a 

captain's 
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captain's  commiffion  ;  where,  under  the  command 
of  Thomas  earl  of  Ormond,  governor  of  Munfter, 
he  furprifed  the  Irifh  Kerns  at  Rakele,  and  having 
inclofed  them,  took  every s  rebel  upon  the  ipot ; 
among  them  was  one  loaded  with  withes,  who  be- 
ing afked,  What  he  intended  to  have  done  with 
them  ?  rudely  anfwered,  To  have  hung  up  the 
Englifh  churls;  upon  which  captain  Raleigh  faid, 
they  fhould  now  ferve  for  an  Irifh  Kern,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  hanged  immediately.  He  affiited 
likewife  at  the  fiege  of  Fort  Del  Ore,  which  the 
Spanifh  fuccours  under  San  Jofepho  their  comman- 
der, aflifted  by  their  Irifh  confederates,  had  built 
and  fortified  as  a  place  of  retreat.  The  lord-deputy 
himfelf  befieged  this  fort  by  land,  Sir  William 
Winter,  the  admiral,  attacked  it  by  fea,  and  cap- 
tain Raleigh  commanded  in  the  trenches ;  it  was, 
however,  obliged  to  furrendcr  at  difcretion,  on  the 
9th  of  November  1580;  when,  by  order  of  the 
lord-deputy,  the  greateft  part  of  the  garrifon  were 
put  to  the  fword,  the  execution  of  which  fell  to 
the  mare  of  the  captains  Raleigh  and  Mackworth, 
who  firft  entered  the  cattle. 

During  the  winter  of  this  year,  captain  Raleigh 
had  his  quarters  afligned  him  at  Cork ;  when  ob- 
ferving  the  feditious  practices  of  David  lord  Barry, 
and  other  ringleaders  of  the  rebellion  in  thofe  parts, 
to  diftrefs  the  peaceable,  and  to  excite  the  dif- 
affected  to  an  infurredtion,  he  took  a  journey  to 
Dublin,  and  remonftrated  to  the  lord-deputy  o» 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  thefe  practices,  in 
fo  ftrong  a  manner,  that  his  lordfhip  gave  him  full 
commiffion  to  feize  the  lands  of  lord  Barry,  and  to 
reduce  him  to  peace  and  fubje&ion,  by  fuch  means 
as  he  fhould  think  proper ;  for  which  purpofe,  he 
was  furnifhed  with  a  party  of  horfe :  but  during 
this  interval,  that  lord  himfelf  burnt  the  caftle  to 

VOL,  III,  C  the 
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the  ground,  though  it  was  his  principal  feat,  and 
laid  wafte  the  country  round  it  with  greater  out- 
rage and  deftruction,  than  even  the  zeal  of  his 
enemies  would  have  extended  to. 

Captain  Raleigh,  in  his  return  to  Cork,  was 
attacked  by  Fitz-Edmonds,  an  old  rebel  of  Barry's 
faction,  at  a  fort  between  Youghal  and  Cork ;  he 
was  inferior  to  Fitz-Edmonds  in  number,  yet  he 
forced  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  got  over 
the  river  ;  but  a  gentleman  of  his  company  being 
by  fome  accident  thrown  in  the  middle,  between 
the'  fear  of  drowning  and  being  taken,  called  out 
to  the  captain  for  help  ;  who,  though  he  had  efcaped 
both  dangers,  yet  ventured  into  them  again  to  refcue 
his  companion,  who  in  the  hafle  and  confufion  of 
remounting,  over-leaped  his  horfe,  and  fell  down 
on  the  other  fide  into  a  deep  mire,  where  he  mull 
have  been  fuftbcated,  if  the  humane  Raleigh  had 
hot  recovered  him  a  fecond  time,  and  brought  him 
to  land.  He  now  waited  on  the  oppofite  bank, 
with  a  iraff  in  one  hand  and  a  piftol  in  the  other, 
for  the  reft  of  his  company  who  were  yet  to  crofs 
the  river  ;  but  though  Fitz-Edmonds  had  got  a  re- 
cruit of  twelve  men,  yet  finding  captain  Raleigh 
Hand  his  ground,  he  only  exchanged  a  few  rough 
words  with  him,  and  retired. 

In  1581,  the  earl  of  Ormond  going  to  England, 
his  government  of  Munfter  was  given  to  captain 
Raleigh,  in  commiffion  with  Sir  William  Morgan 
and  captain  Peers.  Raleigh  refided  for  fome  time 
at  Li i more ;  but  afterwards,  returning  with  hfs 
little  band  of  eighty  foot  and  eight  horfe,  to  his  old 
quarters  at  Cork,  he  received  intelligence  that  Barry 
was  at  Cove  with  feveral  hundred  men  :  upon 
which  he  refolved  to  pafs  through  that  town,  and 
offer  him  combat ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  town's- 
eml,  he  met  Barrywith  his  forces,  whom  he  charged 

with 
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with  prodigious  bravery,  and  put  to  flight :  as  hfi 
purfued  his  journey,  he  overtook  another  company 
of  the  enemy  in  a  plain  by  a  wood  fide,  whom  he 
likewife  attacked,  though  he  had  only  fix  horfemen 
with  him,  expecting  probably  that  his  company- 
would  foon  join  him.  But  the  rebels,  who  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  numbers,  being  cut  off 
from  the  wood,  and  having  no  other  relief,  raced 
about,  and  fought  very  defperately,  killing  rive  of 
the  horfes  belonging  to  Raleigh's  company,  and 
amongft  thefe  his  own;  and  he  was  in  extreme 
danger  himfelf  of  being  over-powered  by  numbers, 
if  his  fervant  Nicholas  Wright  had  not  interpofed  ; 
who  perceiving  his  matter's  horfe  mortally  wounded 
with  darts,  encountered  fix  of  the  enemy  at  once; 
and  killed  one  of  them  ;  while  Patrick  Fagaw,  one 
of  his  foldiers,  refcued  Raleigh,  after  it  had  been 
unfuccefsfully  attempted  by  James  Fitz-Richard, 
who  was  then  over-powered  by  the  enemy  ;  which 
Raleigh  feeing,  he  would  not  fuffer  Wright  to  fight 
by  him  any  longer ;  but  ordered  him  to  aflifl  Fitz- 
Richard,  which  he  immediately  did,  by  rufhing 
into  the  throng  of  the  enemy,  and  difpatching'  him 
who  preffed  upon  Fitz-Richard,  he  refcued  the 
latter  from  the  moft  imminent  danger.  In  this 
fharp  fkirmifh  many  of  the  rebels  periQied,  and  two 
were  carried  prifoners  to  Cork,  where  Raleigh  per- 
formed feveral  other  fignal  fervices,  for  which  he 
received  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  a  large  cftute 
in  England.  But  a  rnifunderftanding  between  Ra- 
leigh and  lord  Greyj  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland, 
prevented  his  rifing  in  the  army  ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  rebels  were  reduced,  he  followed  Jord 
Grey  to  England,  where  purfuing  his  difputes  with 
that  nobleman,  the  fubjedt  of  their  contcft,  which 
was  kept  a  profound  fecret,  was  heard' before  thfc 
_pnvy-council ;  ancl  though  particulars  did'not  tran- 
C  2  fpire, 
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fpire,  it  is  on  record,  that  Raleigh  defended  his 
caufe  with  fo  much  eloquence  and  ability,  that  it 
greatly  recommended  him,  and  ferved,  with  his 
other  accompli  foments,  to  introduce  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  court. 

But  Raleigh,  not  content  with  the  fmiles  of 
courtiers,  was  very  attentive  to  gain  the  royal  fa- 
vour; and  an  opportunity  foon  offered,  which 
fhewed  that  gallantry  was  not  the  leait  of  the  ne- 
ceflary  qualifications  he  poflejTed  for  pufoing  his 
fortune  at  court.  "  The  queen  taking  the  air, 
in  a  walk,  flopped  at  a  plaihy  place,  in  doubt  whe- 
ther to  go  on  ;  when  Raleigh,  drefTed  in  a  gay  and 
genteel  habit  of  the  times,  immediately  caft  off, 
and  fpread  his  new  plufh-cloak  on  the  ground  j  on 
which  her  Majefty,  gently  treading,  w^s  conducted 
over  clean  and  dry.  This  adventure,  joined  to  a 
handfome  perfon,  a  polite  addrefs,  and  ready  wit, 
could  not  fail  to  recommend  him  to  a.  female  fove- 
reign  ;  accordingly,  coming  to  court  foon  alter, 
and  meeting  with  a  reception  which  feemed  to  fa- 
vour his  ambition,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  writing 
•with  a  diamond  upon  a  window,  in  a  confpicuous 
manner,  the  follow  line — 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall," 

which  the  queen  elegantly  turned  to  a  couplet, 
which  contained  a  hint,  that  if  he  did  not  rile,  it 
would  be  his  own  fault. 

• 
"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  all." 

After  fuch  a  poetic  challenge,  it  is  no  'wonder 
Raleigh  made  fuch  a  rapid  .progrefs  in  her  Majefty  "s 
favour,  a  proper  introduction  being  all  he  wanted, 
his  merit  infurjng  future  fuccefs. 

In 
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In  1582,  he  was  one  of  thofe  perfons  of 
difr.in£Ucn,  who  by  the  queen's  command  accom- 
panied the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Netherlands  ; 
and,  on  his  return,  he  brought  letters  from  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  her  Majefty.  In  1583,  he 
engaged  in  a  fecond  expedition  with  his  brother 
Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  to  Newfoundland  ;  but  hav- 
ing been  two  or  three  days  at  fea,  a  contagious 
difremper  feized  his  whole  crew,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  port ;  however,  by  this  accident,  he 
efcaped  the  misfortunes  of  that  expedition,  in  which 
Sir  Humphry,  after  having  taken  pofieflion  of  New- 
foundland in  right  of  the  crown  of  England,  in  his 
return  home,  unfortunately  perifhed  :  but  ill-fuccefs 
could  not  divert  Raleigh  from  a  fcheme,  which  he 
thought  was  of  fuch  importance  to  his  country  \ 
he  therefore  drew  up  an  account  of  its  advantages, 
and  laid  it  before  the  queen  and  council,  who  were 
fo  well  fatisfied  with  it,  that  her  Majefty  granted 
him  letters  patent  in  favour  of  his  project  ;  *  con- 
taining free  liberty  to  difcover  fuch  remote  hea  - 
theni/h  and  barbarous  lands,  as  were  not  actually 
poflefled  by  any  Chriftian,  or  inhabited  by  Chriftian 
people.' 

Immediately  upon  this  grant,  captain  Raleigh 
fitted  out  two  veflels,  which  reached  the  gulph  of 
Florida  the  beginning  of  July  :  they  failed  along 
the  fhore  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and 
at  laft  debarked,  on  a  low  land,  which  proved  to 
be  an  ifland  called  Wokoken.  After  taking  a  for- 
mal pofleflion  of  this  country  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  he  carried  on  a  friendly  correfpondence  with 
the  natives,  who  fupplied  them  with  provifions, 
and  gave  them  furs  and  deer-fkins  in  exchange  for 
trifles  ;  thus  encouraged,  eight  of  their  crew  went 
twenty  miles  up  the  river  Occam,  and  next  day 
came  to  an  ifland  called  Roanok,  the  refidence  of 
C  3  the 
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the  Indian  chief,  whofe  hoiife  was  built  of  cedar* 
and  fortified  round  with  fharp  pieces  of  timber. 
His  wife  came  out  to  them,  and  Ordered  her  people 
to  carry  them  from  the  boat  on  their  backs,  and 
fhevvcd  them  many  civilities  to  exprefs  her  friendly 
intentions  towards  them,  in  the  abfence  of  her 
hufband.  After  having  gained  the  beft  information 
they  could  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Indian  nations, 
and  of  their  connections,  alliances,  and  contefts 
with  each  other,  they  returned  to  England,  and 
made  fuch  an  advantageous  report  of  the  fertility 
cf  the  foil,  and  healthfulnefs  of  the  climate,  that 
the  queen  favoured  the  defign  of  fettling  a  colony 
in  that  country,  to  which  fhe  gave  the  name  of 
Virginia. 

About  two  months  after  captain  Raleigh's  return, 
in  1584,  he  was  chofen  knight  of  the  (hire  for  his 
native  county  of  Devon;  and  the  fame  year,  the 
queen,  who  was  extremely  cautious  and  frugal  in 
beflcwing  of  honours,  as  a  diftinguifhing  token  of 
her  favour  conferred  on  him  that  of  knighthood  ; 
her  Majefty,  at  the  fame  time,  granted  him  a  patent 
to  licence  the  vending  of  wines  by  retail  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  which  was,  in  all  probability, 
a  very  lucrative  one.  And  this  is  the  origin  of 
Hcencts. 

Sir  Waiter -was.  fo  intent  upon  planting  his  ncv/ 
coldiy  in  Virginia,  that,  in  1585,  he  fent  out  a 
fleet  of  fevrn  fail,  under  the  command  of  his  coufin. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  a  gentleman  who  acquired 
the  nigh  eft  degree  of  reputation,  both  in  the  land 
and  ffii-  Service,  and  died  in  the  bed  of  honour,  of 
a  wound  received  oil  board  his  ihip,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Spaniards  in  1591.  Sir  Richard, 
upon  his  landing,  fent  a  deputation  to  the  king  of 
the  Indians,  whofe  name  was  Wingina,  and  who 
rdided  at  Roanojc,  requefting  permifiion  to  eftablifh. 

a  friendly 
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a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
vifit  the  country ;  \vhich  being  granted,  he  went 
with  a  felecl:  company  to  view  leveral  Indian  towns, 
and  was  civilly  treated  ;  but  at  one  of  them,  an 
accident  happened,  which  greatly  difconcerted  His 
plan.  An  Indian  ftole  a  filver  cup,  which  Sir 
Richard's  peop!.:  refented  by  fetting  fire  to  the  town, 
and  deftroying  the  corn  in  the  fields  :  for  this  rafh, 
aclion,  the  Im!:an  king  threatened  to  fall  upon  the 
Englifh  with  'heir  whole  force ;  but  by  a  timely 
fubmiflion  and  fome  prefents,  the  affair  was  termi- 
nated amicably  j  and  Sir  Richard,  after  leaving  one 
hundred  and  feven  peifons  to  fettle  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  fet  fail  for  England ;  and,  on  his 
pafiage,  he  took  a  Spanifh  prize,  eftimatcd  at 
50, coo/. 

This  was  not  the  only  circumftance  of  good  for- 
tune which  happened  to  Sir  Walter  this  year ;  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland  being  now  totally  fupprefTed, 
her  Majefty  granted  him  twelve  thoufand  acres  of 
the  forfeited  lands  ;  and  this  great  eltate  he  planted 
*t  his  own  expence. 

Sir  Waiter,  encouraged  by  this  noble  grant, 
fitted  out  a  third  iteet  for  Virginia  ;  where  the  co- 
lony, having  fufrered  ::re,  t  cl  hi  relies,  had  procured 
a  paifage  to  England  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
had  vilited  it  in  his  return  from  his  conqiieft  of  St.. 
Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  St.  Auguftine.  Ra- 
leigh, in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  had  lent  a  fhip  of 
one  hundred  tons  to  the  fuccour  of  his  new  colony  ; 
but  not  arriving  before  the  people  had  left  it,  ihe 
returned  with  all  her  lading  to  England., 

About  fifteen  days  after,  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
arrived  at  Virginia  with  three  fiiips  more,  well 
ftored,  for  the  company  of  planters  which  he  had 
left  there  in  1585  ;  but,  finding  neither  them.,  nor 
the  laft-mentioned  fhip,  Sir  Richard,  unwilling  to 
C  4  lofe 
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lofe  the  pofieffion  of  fo  fine  a  country,  landed  fifteen 
men  on  the  ifland  of  Roanok,  leaving  them  provi- 
fion  for  two  years,  then  fet  fail  for  England,  and, 
in  his  return,  took  fome  Spanifh  prizes. 

About  this  time,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  con- 
cerned in  other  plans,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  his  country ;  particu- 
larly, in  captain  Davis's  expedition,  for  difcover- 
ing  the  North-weft  paflage  j  on  which  account,  a 
promontary  in  Davis's  Streights  is  called  MOUNT 
RALEIGH.  To  indemnify  him  in  fome  meafure, 
for  the  expence  of  thefe  patriotic  undertakings,  the 
queen  gave  him  additional  grants  of  land,  and  fur- 
ther emoluments  on  his  wine- licences. 

The  latter  end  of  the  year  1586,  her  Majefly 
made  him  fenefchal  of  the  dutchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Exeter,  and  lord-warden  of  the  ftannaries  in  De- 
vonfhire  and  Cornwall ;  but  thefe  preferments  ex- 
po-fed him  to  the  envy  of  thofe  who  were  much  his 
inferiors  in  merit;  and  even  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
who  had  once  been  his  friend,  grew  jealous  of  him, 
£iid  fct  up,  in  oppofition  to  him,  his  nephew,  the 
young  earl  of  Effex  ;  but  neither  the  factions  of  the 
court,  nor  the  afperfions  of  the  people,  whom  Ra- 
Jeigh  could  never  condefcend  to  flatter,  could  deter 
him  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  feveral  em- 
ployments. 

In  the  year  1587,  Sir  Walter  prepared  a  new 
colony  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  for  Virginia ; 
appointing  Mr.  John  White  governor,  and  with 
him  twelve  afTifhnts  ;  and  incorporated  them  by  the 
name  of  the  governor  and  affiftants  of  the  city  cf 
Raleigh  in  Virginia. 

On  their  arrival  at  Hattarafs,  the  governor  dif- 
patched  a  ftrong  party  to  Roanok,  expecting  to 
find  the  fifteen  men  that  were  left  there ;  but  they 
{ought  them  in  vain.  They  afterwards  found  that 

feveral 
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feveral  of  them  had  been  murdered  by  the  favages, 
and  the  reft  driven  to  a  remote  part  of  the  country. 
This  new  Colony  having  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  natives,  confid*red  that  they  fhould  want 
frefh  fupplies  of  provifions  ;  and,  wanting  an  agent 
to  go  to  England,  prevailed  on  their  governor  to 
undertake  that  office,  who  returned  with  his  fhips 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year. 

Sir  Walter,  felicitous  for  the  fafety  of  the  co- 
lony, prepared  a  fleet  to  afftll  them  -,  but  the  appre- 
heniions  of  an  invafion  from  Spain,  in  1588,  pre- 
vented their  failing;  fo  that  governor  White  could 
only  obtain  two  fmall  pinnaces,  which  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  fo  thoroughly  rifled  by  the  enemy, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  return  back  without  per- 
forming the  voyage,  to  the'diftrefs  of  the  planters 
abroad,  and  the  great  regret  of  their  patron  at 
home. 

About  this  time,  Sir  Walter  was  advanced  to  the 
poll  of  captain  of  her  Majefty's  guard,  and  was 
one  of  the  council  of  war  appointed  to  confider  of 
the  moft  effectual  methods  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
nation  ;  upon  which  occafion  he  drew  up  a  fcheme 
which  was  a  proof  of  his  judgment  and  abilities.  But 
he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  mere  office  of 
giving  advice;  he  raifed  and  difciplined  the  militia 
of  Cornwall ;  ami,  having  performed  all  poflible 
fervices  at  land,  joined  the  fleet  with  a  fquadron  of 
volunteers,  and  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Spanifh  Armada;  when  his  merit, 
upon  fo  important  a  criiis,  juftly  raifed  him  ftill 
higher  m  the  queen's  favour,  who  now  made  him 
gentleman  of  her  privy-chamber. 

In  1589'^  Don  Antonio,  king  of  Portugal',  being 

expelled  from  his  dominions  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 

queen  Elizabeth  contributed  fix  men  of  war,  and 

thieefcore  thoufand  pounds,  in  order  to  reinftate 
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him,  and  encouraged  her  fubje&s  to  concur  in  that 
defign.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  Sir  John  Norris,  accompanied  that 
prince  to  Portugal ;  and,  in  this  expedition,  took 
a  great  number  of  hulks  belonging  to  the  Hans- 
towns,  laden  with  Spanifh  goods,  provifions,  and 
Ammunition,  for  a  new  invafion  of  England  :  and 
his  conduct  in  the  whole  affair  was  fo  fatisfa&ory 
to  her  Majefty,  that  ihe  honoured  him,  as  well  as 
the  othci  commanders,  with  a  gold  chain. 

Raleigh  had  now  formed  a  defign  againft  the 
Span.ards  in  the  Weft-Indies,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  Plate-fleet,  and  fitted  out  a  maritime  force  for 
that  purpofe,  confiding  of  thirteen  fhips  of  his  own 
and  fellow-:  dventurers ;  to  which  the  queen  added 
two  men  of  war,  the  Garland  and  Forefight,  giving 
him  a  cornmiffion  as  general  of  the  fleet,  the  poit 
of  lieutenant-general  being  conferred  on  Sir  John 
Burgh. 

He  fet  fail  in  February,  1592  ;  but  the  winds 
proved  fo  contrary,  that  he  could  not  leave  the 
coaft  of  Engb.nd  till  the  6th  of  May  j  and  ti,e  next 
day  Sir  Martin  Frobifher  followed  ;;nd  overtook 
him  with  the  queen's  letters  to  recall  him  ;  but, 
imagining  his  honour  engaged  in  the  undertaking, 
he  purfued  his  courfe,  though  he  was  informed  that 
the  king  of  Spain  had  ordered  that  no  {hips  ii.oukl 
fail  that  year,  nor  any  treafure  be  brought  from  the 
Weft-Indies.  However,  en  the  inh  of  May, 
meeting  with  a  ftorm  ofr  Cape  Finifterre,  he  di- 
vided his  fleet  into  two  fqusdrcns,  committing  one 
to  hir  John  Burgh,  and  the  other  to  Sir  \lartin 
Frobifher,  with  orders  to  ihe  latter,  to  lie  off  the 
South-cape,  to  keep  in  and  terrify  the  Spaniards  on 
their  coails,  while  the  former  lay  at  the  Azores  for 
the  caracs  from  the  Eaft-Indies  3"  and  then  returned 
home, 

The 
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The  fuccefs  of  thefe  directions  was  anfwerable 
to  ,ne  excellent  judgment  that  formed  them;  for 
the  8..<<!u,ih  adirmJ,  collecting  his  whole  naval 
power  to  wat.'h  Frobifher,  left  the  caracs  unguard- 
ed, and  ithc  Madre.de  Dios,  then  efteemed  the 
richeit  p  .  ^  ever  brought  to  England,  was  feized 
by  Sir  Jo'ui  Burgh. 

Sir  Waiter  Raleigh's  enemies,  envious  of  his 
pievailin  ice  over  the  queen,  employed  every 

means  to  work  his  difgrace.  Tarleton,  a  comedian, 
was  encouraged  by  Efiex  and  his  party,  to  introduce 
into  his  part  in  a  play,  at  which  the  queen  was 
prefent,  an  allufion  to  Sir  Walter,  comparing  him 
to  the  knave,  which  in  certain  games  at  cards, 
«  governs  the  queen  ;"  her  Majefty,  however,  was 
highly  difpleafed,-and  forbad  Tarleton,  and  all  her 
jeicers,  to  approach  her  table.  In  the  next  place, 
as  his  religious  tenets  were  not  llri£ly  orthodox, , 
and  he  had  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  clergy 
by  his  being  in  pofTeflion  of  fome  church-lands,, 
granted  to  him  by  the  queen  ;  a  libel  was  published 
agamft  him  at  Lyons,  by  one  Parfons,  a  jefuit, 
ai'periing  him  with  being  an  Atheiit,  on  account  of 
his  tract,  intitled,  "  The  School  of  Atheifts  ;"  in 
which  Sir  Walter  only  attacks  the  old  fchool  divi- 
nity. But  the  queen  was  made  to  believe  it  was 
an  impious  performance,  which  reflected  diihonour , 
on  her  father's  memory;  upon  which  fhe  chided 
him  feverely,  and  he  was  ever  after  branded  with  , 
the  title  of  Atheiil. 

Soon  after,  another  incident  had  well  nigh  ruin- 
ed him  for  ever,  in  the  queen's  elieem,  having  fe-* 
duced  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour;  and  the  na-i 
tural  confequence  of  the  amour  difcovering  the  in- 
trigue, her  Majeity  ordered  him  to  be  confined  for 
feve.ai  months,,  and  difmifTed  the  lady  from  her  at- 
tendance ; 
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tendance ;  to  whom  he  afterwards  made  the  moft 
honourable  reparation  he  could,  by  marriage  ;  in 
which  ftate  they  became  examples  of  conjugal  af- 
fection and  fidelity. 

While  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  under  her  Ma- 
jefty's  difpleafure,  he  projected  the  difcovery  of  the 
extenfive  empire  of  Guiana,  in  South-America, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  then  only  vifited,  and  to 
this  day  have  never  conquered.  Sir  Walter  having 
provided  a  fquadron  of  (hips,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pence,  the  lord  high-admiral  Howard,  and  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  conceived  fo  good  an  opinion  of  the 
defign,  that  they  both  concurred  in  it. 

He  fet  fail  on  the  6th  of  February,  1595,  and 
arrived  at  the  ifle  of  Trinidado  on  the  22d  of 
March  j  where  he  made  him felf  mafter  of  St.  Jofeph, 
a  (mall  city,  and  made  the  Spanifli  governor  pri- 
foner.  Then,  quitting  his  fhip,  he,  with  an  hun- 
dred men,  in  feveral  little  barks,  failed  four  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  river  Oronoque,  in  fearch  of 
Guiana  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  tor- 
rents, obliged  him  to  return  -,  which  he  did  the 
latter  end  of  the  fummer. 

The  following  year,  he  was  fo  far  refrored  to 
favour,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  important  expedi- 
tion to  Cad  iz ;  wherein  the  earl  of  Efiex,  and  the  lord 
high-admiral  Howard,  were  joint  commanders.  On 
the  20th  of  June  they  arrived  before  Cadiz.  The 
Jiord  high-admiral  was  of  opinion,  that  the  land- 
forces  fhould  attack  the  town  firft,  that  the  fleet 
might  not  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  fhips,  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  adjacent  forts  ;  and  the  council  of 
war  concurred  in  this  opinion  :  but,  as  the  earl  of 
Elfex  was  putting  his  men  into  boats,  in  order  to 
land  them,  Sir  Walter,  not  happening  to  have  been 
prefent  at  the  council  of  war,  went  directly  to  the 
earl,  -and  offered  fuch  convincing  reafons  againft  it? 

and 
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and  for  their  firfr.  falling  upon  the  galleons,  and 
fhips  in  the  harbour,  that  the  earl  law  the  neceftity 
of  altering  his  ichcme,  and  defired  Sir  Walter  to 
diffuade  the  admiral  from  that  of  landing.  He 
did  fo ;  the  admiral  was  convinced;  and,  by  Sir 
Walter's  advice,  deferred  the  attack  till  the  next 
day. 

For  the  particulars  of  this  attack,  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  bravery 
and  his  prudence,  and  which  was  attended  with 
fuch  wonderful  fuccefs,  we  muft  refer  our  readers 
to  Dr.  Birches  account  of  it.  It  is  fufficientin  this 
place  to  mention,  that  the  city  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered j  many  of  the  principal  {hips  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards  were  run  afhore  ;  and  the  galleons, 
with  all  their  treafure,  were  burnt  by  the  enemy, 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifli. 

Sir  Walter  continued  in  a  ftate  of  perfonal  ba- 
nifhment  from  the  queen's  prefence  till  1597,  and 
then  was  intirely  reftored  to  favour,  and  performeol 
feveral  other  ftgnal  fervices.  In  1601,  he  attended 
the  queen  in  her  progrefs  :  and  in  the  laft  parlia- 
ment of  this  reign,  he  fignalized  himfelf,  by  oppo- 
fing  fome  bills  brought  in  to  opprefs  the  lower 
clafles  of  the  people  :  but  the  death  of  this  princefs 
proved  a  great  misfortune  to  Sir  Walter ;  for  her 
fucccfTor  king  James  1.  had  been  greatly  prejudiced 
againft  him  by  the  earl  of  Eflex ;  yet  he  did  not 
difcover  his  difguft  for  fome  time,  but  treated  him 
with  great  kindnefs  :  however,  his  Majefty's  pacific 
genius  could  not  relifh  a  man  of  fo  martial  a  fpirit. 
He  had  not  been  long  upon  the  throne  before  Sir 
Walter  was  difmiiled  from  his  poll  of  captain  of 
the  guards  ;  and,  foon  after,  was  charged  with  be- 
ing engaged  in  a  plot  againlt  the  king,  and  with 
carrying  on  a  fecret  correfponden.ee  with  the  king 
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of  Spain;  bu    no  clear  evidence  was  produced  of 
his   h.iV          '  engaged   in    any  treasonable  a£t 

whatevr-  ,  ^loii^i)  he  was  brought  in  guilty,  and 
condemned  for  high  treafon. 

The  trial  was  carried  on  with  the  ufual  rancour 
by  the  crown -lawyers,  who  have  generally  made 
treafon,  where  nor.e  was  to  be  found,  whenever  a 
itate-prifoner  has  rendered  bimfelf  fo  obnoxious  to 
the  fovereign,  that  his  death  has  been  before  deter- 
mined in  the  cabinet-council. 

To  the  eternal  difgraceof  his  memory,  that  able 
lawyer,  and  celebrated  law-writer  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  'attorney- general,  made  ufe  of  the  grolieft  abufe, 
in  opening  the  falfe  accufciiun  againft  our  renown- 
ed patriot.  He  ftigmatized  the  great  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  with  the  opprobrious  titles  of  "  Traitor,, 
Moniter,  Viper,  and  Spider  of  Hell." 

But  the  true  caufe  of  this  fhameful  court-confpi- 
racy  againft  Sir  Walter  wasy  the  very  active  part. 
he  had  taken  againft  the  Scotch  intereft.  Appre- 
henfive  that  his  country  would  be  over-run  by 
Scotchmen,  and  that  all  the  pofts  of  honour  and 
emolument  w  uld  be  engrofled  by  them,  to  the 
excluuon  of  En^limmen,  he  had  propofed  in  coun- 
cil, a  fhort  time  before  the  death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, that  the  k'ng  of  the  Scots  fhould  be  tied  down 
by  the  ftrongeft  contract  that  could  be  drawn  up, 
to  bring  into  England  only  a  limited  number  of 
his  countrymen,  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  Britifh 
throne.  This  proportion  was  over-ruled,  but  it 
was  never  forgiven  by  James,  and  his  Scotch  mi- 
nions. And  it  mutt  be  confeiFed,  that  Sir  Walter 
did  not  endeavour  to  abate  their  malice  by  tempo- 
rizing j  on  the  contrary,  when  he  found  that  his 
prophetic  fears  were  realized,  and  none  but  Scotch- 
men countenanced  at  court,  he  .boldly  exclaimed 
againft  this  partiality  in  their  favour  j  and  thus  he 
wrought  his  own  difgrace. 

But 
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But  even  thus  circumftanced,  the  crafty  Scots 
could  not  have  completed  his  ruin,  if  there  had  not 
been  found  two  degenerate  Englifhmen,  bafe  enough 
to  forward  their  defigns  upon  the  life  of  this  great 
man  :  theie  were,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  fecretary  of 
ftate,  induced  to  it  by  motives  of  jealoufy  ;  for  he 
knew  that  Raleigh's  political  talents  might  one  day 
or  other  render  his  fervices  fo  eflentially  neceflary 
to  the  king  and  to  the  nation,  that  he  mutt  be 
brought  into  adminiftration,  and  fuppiant  him.  As 
to  Coke,  the  attorney-general,  he  appears  to  have 
been  Sir  Walter's  enemy  by  profeflion,  and  to  have 
confidered  the  blackening  his  character,  as  a  re- 
commendation to  the  firft  vacancy,  upon  the  bench. 
Yet,  after  fentence  was  patted,  the  cowardly  court 
durft  not  proceed  to  execution*  fo  great  was  the 
love  and  veneration  of  the  people  for  the  hero  of 
his  country;  and  therefore  he  was  reprieved  at 
Winchefter,  where  he  was  tried  ;  and  remanded  to 
the  Tower,  where  not  long  after  his  confinement, 
upon  the  unwearied  felicitations  of  his  lady,  who 
petitioned  the  king  that  (he  might  be  prifoher  with 
him,  he  was  allowed  the  confolation  of  her  com- 
pany, and  his  younger  fon  Caruw  was  born  there 
in  1604. 

The  king  foon  afcer  granted  him  his  forfeited 
eftate,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  but 
this  was  only  for  his  own  life,  for  he  hadj  on.  his 
refolving  to  accept  of  a  challenge  from  Sir  Amias 
Prefton  fome  years  Sefore,  made  it  over  to  his  eldeft 
fon  ;  who,  notwithstanding,  derived  no  ben-fit  fiom 
the  reversion ;  for  Robert  Car,  the  king's  new  fa- 
vourite, having  no  real  eftate  belonging  to  his  own 
obfcure  family,  caft  his  eyes  upon  the  1.  nds  of 
Raleigh ;  and  by  the  afliftance  of  his  friend  Coke, 
the  attorney -general,  he  foon  difcovered  a  flaw  in 
the  conveyance  -3  upon  which,  an  information  be- 
ing 
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ing  exhibited  in  the  exchequer,  judgment  was  given 
for  the  crown,  the  grant  to  Sir  Walter  for  life  was 
made  void,  and  Sherborne,  and  other  of  his  elates, 
were  given  to  Car  in  1609,  the  king  being  in- 
flexible to  all  the  petitions  of  the  lady  Raleigh,  on 
behalf  of  herfelf  and  her  children. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  foftened  the  rigours  of  his 
long  confinement,  by  an  application  to  various 
kinds  of  ftudies,  particularly  in  writing;  his  well- 
known  and  admired  Hiitory  of  the  World  ;  he  alfo 
amufed  himfelf  in  practical  chemiitry,  making  many 
•ufeful  experiments ;  the  refuit  of  which  was,  a  dif- 
covery  of  an  excellent  remedy  for  malignant  fevers, 
long  known  under  the  name  of  Raleigh's  Cordial, 
but  now  totally  laid  afide,  from  doubts  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  the  recipe  for  compofing  it. 

But,  though  he  had  the  queen's  protection,  and 
prince  Henry  for  his  patron,  during  the  height  of 
the  earl  of  Somerfet's  favour,  yet  he  could  not  ob- 
tain his  liberty  till  after  the  condemnation  of  that 
favourite,  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  . 
at  length,  by  means  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  given 
to  a  relation  of  the  new  favourite  Sir  George  Viliiers, 
he  procured  his  liberty,  in  March  1616,  after  abovg 
twelve  years  confinement  in  the  Tower.  , 

Sir  Walter  being  now  at  large,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  profecutinghisold  fcheme  of  fettling  Guiana, 
and  his  Majefty  granted  him  a  patent  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  at  leait  under  the  privy-feal,  if  not  under  the 
great-feal  of  England  ;  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
on  being  applied  to,  allured  him  implied  a  pardon 
for  all  that  was  palled,  as  the  king  had  made  him 
admiral  of  his  fleet,  and  given  .him  the  power  of 
martial  law  over  his  officers  and  foldiers. 

The  whole  expence  of  this  expedition  was  de- 
frayed by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  friends.  In 
their  pafiage,  they  met  with  various  difappoint- 

inents  \ 
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merits  ;  however,  in  November,  they  came  in  fight 
of  Guiana,  and  anchored  five  degrees  off  the  river 
Caliana. 

Here  Raleigh  was  received  with  the  utmoft  joy 
by  the  Indians,  who  offered  him  the  fovereignty  of 
the  country,  which  he  declined.  His  extreme  fick- 
nefs  preventing  his  attempting  the  difcovery  of  the 
mines  in  perfon,  he  deputed  captain  Keymis  to  that 
fervice,  ordering  five  fhips  to  fail  into  the  river 
Oronoque  ;  but,  three  weeks  after,  landing  by  night 
nearer  a  Spanifh  town  than  they  expefted,  they 
were  let  upon  by  the  Spanish  troops,  who  were 
prepared  for  their  reception. 

This  unexpecled  attack  foon  threw  them  into 
confufion  ;  and,  had  not  fome  of  the  leaders  ani- 
mated the  reft,  they  had  all  been  cut  to  pieces  : 
but  the  others,  by  their  example,  foon  rallying, 
they  made  fuch  a  vigorous  oppofition,  that  they 
forced  the  Spaniards  to  retreat. 

In  the  warmth  of  the  purfuit,  the  Englifh  found 
themfelves  at  the  Spanirfi  town  before  they  knew 
where  they  were.  Here  the  battle  was  renewed, 
and  they  were  alTaulted  by  the  governor  himfelf, 
and  four  or  five  captains,  at  the  head  of  their  com- 
panies, when  captain  Raleigh,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Sir  Walter,  hurried  on  by  the  heat  and  impatience 
of  youth,  not  waiting  for  the  mufketeers,  rufhed 
forward,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  pikes,  and, 
having  killed  one  of  the  Spanifh  captains,  was  fhot 
by  another;  but,  prefling  Hill  forward  with  his 
fword,  upon  the  captain  who  had  fhot  him,  the 
Spaniard,  with  the  butt-end  of  his  mufket,  felled 
him  to  the  ground,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  ; 
when  his  ferjeant  immediately  thrufr.  the  Spaniih 
captain  through  the  body  with  his  haibert.  Two 
ether  captains,  and  the  governor  himfelf,  fell  in 
this  engagement. 

The 
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The  Spanifh  leaders  being  a:l  thus  difpatched, 
the  private  nun  fled  ;  fame  ^ook  Ihelttr  about  the 
market- pLtce,  from  whence  they  killed  and  wounded 
the  Englifh  at  pleafure  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  way 
left  for  fafety  but  by  firing  the  town,  and  driving 
the  enemy  to  the  woods  and  mountains. 

Captain  Keymis  had  ,  now  an  opportunky  of 
viftting  the  mine,  whrch  he  attempted  with  captain 
.Thomhuift,  iV.r.  V  .  Herbert,  Sir  John  Hamden, 
an  J  others  ;  but,  upon  their  failing  into  an  ambuf- 
cade,  in  which  they  loll  many  of  their  men,  they 
returned  to  S,r  Wilier,  without  discovering  the 
mine,  alledging  the  reafon  mentioned  above. 

AJ  fome  mitigation  of  their  ill  fuccefs,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  further  hopes,  Keymis  produced 
two  ingots  of  goH,  which  iney  had  found  in  the 
town,  together  with  a  large  qurntity  of  papers 
found  in  the  governor's  ftudy.  Among  thefe  were 
four  letters,  which  difcovered  not  only  Raleigh's 
\viole  enterprise  to  have  been  betrayed,  but  his 
life  hereby  put  into  the  power  of  the  Spaniards* 
Thefe  letters  alfo  difcovered  the  preparations  made: 
by  the  Spaniards  to  receive  Raleigh. 

To  the  juft  indignation  which  he  conceived  upon 
this  occafion,  was  added  the  mortification  of  finding, 
that  Keymis  had  not  proceeded  to  the  mine.  He 
reproached  that  captain  with  having  undone  him, 
and  wounded  his  credit  with  the  king  paft  reco- 
very. This  affected  Keymis  f  >  fenfibly,  that  he 
retired  to- his  cabbin,  where  he  fhot  himfelf ;  but, 
finding  the  wound  not  mortal,  he  di.'patchcd  him- 
felf with  a  knife,  which  he  thruft  into  his  heart. 

The  ill  fcate  of  Sir  Walter's  health  would  not 
fufF-r  him  to  repair  Keymis's  neglect.  He  was  in- 
capable of  fuch  a  voyage,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
was  in  continual  apprehenfion  of  being  attacked  by 
the  Spanifh  Armada,  fent  out  on  purpofe  to  lay 

wait 
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wait  for  and  deftroyhimj  but  the  enemy  miffed 
him,  by  flaying  in  the  wrong  place. 

To  the  eternal  difhonour  of  James  I.  let  it  be 
recorded,  that  to  his  fhameful  duplicity,  and 
daftardly  fears,  the  honour  of  the  nation,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  expedition,  the  lives  of  many  brave  men, 
and  the  military  reputation  of  Raleigh,  were  facri- 
ficed.  For  while  he  encouraged  Raleigh,  by  grant- 
ing  him  a  fpecial  commiffion  for  this  enterprife,  he 
not  only  difa vowed  it  by  his  minifters  to  the  Spanifh 
ambaiiadors^  but,  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  wifh 
well  to  the  defign,  he  fuffered  them  to  give  the 
ambaffader  the  particulars  of  Raleigh's  force  and 
deitination ;  which  being  forwarded  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  occafioned  the  vaft  preparations  he  found 
ready  on  his  arrival,  to  oppoi'e  him.  Sir  Walter 
could  not  forbear  reproaching  the  court  for  this 
infamous  conduct,  in  a  letter  from  St.  Chriftopher's, 
to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and  this  determined  the 
miniftry  to  take  him  off,  as  the  only  method  of 
extinguifhing  the  hopes  of  the  people,  who  wiftied 
for  a  war  with  Spain. 

Accordingly,  on  Sir  Walter's  return  home,  he 
found  that  king  James  had  publifhed  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring'his  xkteibt.ion  of  h-is  conduct,  alert- 
ing that  hi$  Majesty  had,  by  exprefs  limitation,  re- 
{trained  and  forbid  Raleigh,  from  attempting  any 
act  of  hoftility  againft  his  dear  brother  of  Spain  ; 
yet  it  is  evident,  that  the  commiflion  contained  no 
fuch  limitation. 

This  proclamation,  however,  did  not  deter  Sir 
Walter  from  landing  at  Plymouth,  in  July  1618, 
being  refolved  to  fur  render  himfelf  into  the  king's 
hands,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter  in  defence  of 
him lelf.  But  he  was  arrefted  on  the  road  to  Lon- 
don, by  Sir  Lewis  Stewkeley,  vice-admiral  of  De- 
vonfhire,  and  bis  relation,  who  a<5ied  a  moil  bafe 

and 
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and  treacherous  part,  after  his  arrival  with  his  pri- 
foner  at  London.  For,  Sir  Walter  being  allowed 
to  remain  a  prifoner  at  his  own  houfe,  Stewkeley 
continually  informed  him  how  greatly  the  court 
was  exafperated  againft  him,  by  the  complaints  of 
Gondimar  the  Spanifh  ambaflador ;  he  hinted  that 
his  life  was  at  ftake,  and  then  countenanced,  if  he 
did  not  fuggefi:  the  deiign  Raleigh  had  now  formed 
cf  making  his  efcape  to  France,  which  he  after- 
wards attempted  ;  but  being  betrayed  all  along  by 
Stewkt-ley,  he  was  feized  in  a  jadat  below  Wool- 
wich, and,  on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  was  committed 
to  the  Tov/er. 

But  though  his  death  had  been  abfolutely  refolved 
upon,  yet  it  was  not  eafy  to  find  a  method  to  com- 
pafs  it,  fince  his  conduct  in  his  late  expedition, 
could  not  be  ftretched  in  law  to  fuch  a  fentence ; 
it  was  refolved  therefore  to  facrifice  him  to  Spain, 
(in  a  manner  that  has  juftly  expofed  the  court  to 
the  abhorrence  of  all  fucceeding  ages)  by  calling 
him  down  to  judgment  on  his  former  fentence, 
patted  fifteen  years  before.  Thus,  by  a  ftrange 
contrariety  of  proceedings,  he,  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  being  a  friend  to  the  Spaniards,  now 
loft  his  life  for  being  their  enemy. 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  having  the  day 
before  received  notice  to  prepare  himfelf  for  death, 
he  was,  on  the  28th  of  October,  taken  out  of  his 
bed,  in  the  hot  fit  of  an  ague,  and  carried  to  the 
King's-bench  bar,  at  Wefnriinfter,  where  the  chief- 
juftice,  Sir  Henry  Montague,  ordered  the  record 
of  his  cenvi6Hon  and  judgment  in  1603,  to  be  read  ; 
and  then  demanded,  What  he  had  to  offer  why 
execution  fhould  not  be  awarded  againft  him  ?  To 
this  Sir  Walter  pleaded  his  commiffion  for  his  lalt 
voyage,  which  implied' a  reftoring  life  to  him,  by 
giving  him  power,  as  marshal,  on  the  life  and  death 

of 
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of  others.  He  then  began  to  juftify  his  conduct  in 
that  voyage  ;  but  the  court  refufed  to  hear  him,  and 
execution  was  initantly  awarded  j  and  a  warrant  pro- 
duced for  it  to  take  place  the  next  day;  which  had 
been  %ned  and  fealed  before-hand,  that  no  delay 
might  arife  from  the  king's  abfence,  who  retired 
into  the  country,  the  day  before  he  was  arraigned. 
And  on  the  very  next  day,  though  it  was  the  lord- 
mayor's  day,  being  the  2gth  of  October,  1618,  Sir 
Walter  was  conducted  from  the  -prifon  of  the  Gate- 
houfe  (where  he  had  been  lodged  over-night)  by 
the  fherifFs  of  London  and  Middlefex,  to  a  fcaffbld 
erected  in  Old  Palace-yard,  Wettminfter. 

He  had  eat  his  breakfaft  heartily  that  morning, 
fmoaked  his  pipe,  and  made  no  more  of  death  than 
if  he  had  been  to  take  a  journey  ;  he  afcended  the 
fcafFold  with  a  chearful  countenance,  and  faluted 
the  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  there  prefent. 
After  which,  a  proclamation  was  made  for  filence, 
and  he  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  people  in  this  man- 
ner : 

<c  I  defire  to  be  borne  withal,  for  this  is  the 
third  day  of  my  fever ;  and,  if  I  lhall  fhew  any 
weaknefs,  I  befeech  you  to  attribute  it  to  my  ma- 
lady, for  this  is  the  hour  in  which  it  is  wont  to 
come." 

Then  paufing  a  while,  he  fat,  and  directed  him- 
felf towards  a  window,  where  the  lords  of  Arundel, 
Northampton,  and  Doncafler,  with  fome  other 
lords  and  knights,  fat,  and  fpoke  as  followeth  : 

"  I  thank  God,  of  his  infinite  goodnefs,  that 
he  hath  brought  me  to  die  in  the  light,  and  not  in 
darknefs."  But,  by  reafon  that  the  place  where 
the  lords,  &c.  fat,  was  fome  diftance  from  the 
fcafFold,  that  he  perceived  they  could  not  well  hear 
him,  he  faid,  "  1  will  ftrain  my  voice,  for  1  would 
willingly  have  your  honours  hear  me." 

But 
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But  lord  Arundel  faid,  "  Nay,  we  will  rather 
come  down  to  the  fcaffold  j"  which  he  and  fome 
others  did.  Where  being  come,  he  faluted  them 
feverally,  and  then  continued  his  fpeech. 

"  As  I  faid,  I  thank  God  heartily,  that  he  hath 
brought  me  into  the  light  to  die  -9  and,  that  he  hath 
not  fuffered  me  to  die  in  the  dark  prifon  of  the 
Tower,  where  I  have  fuffered  a  great  deal  of  mifery 
and  cruel  ficknefs  ;  and,  I  thank  God  that  my  fever 
hath  not  taken  me  at  this  time,  as  I  prayed  to  God 
it  might  not.  There  are  two  main  points  of  fuf- 
picion  that  his  Majefty,  as  I  hear,  hath  conceived 
againft  me  ;  wherein  his  Majefty  cannot  be  fatisfied, 
which  I  defire  to  clear  up,  and  to  refolve  your  lord- 
fhips  of: 

"  One  is,  That  his  Majefty  hath  been  inform- 
ed, that  I  have  often  had  plots  with  France  j  and 
his  Majefty  hath  good  reafbn  to  induce  him  there- 
unto. One  reafon  that  his  Majefty  had  to  con- 
jecture fo,  was,  that,  when  I  came  back  from  Gui- 
ana, being  come  to  Plymouth,  I  endeavoured  to 
go  in  a  bark  to  Rochelle ;  which  was,  for  that  I 
would  have  made  my  peace  before  I  had  come  to 
England. 

"  Another  reafon  was,  That,  upon  my  flight, 
I  did  intend  to  fly  into  France,  for  the  faving  of 
my  (elf,  having  had  fome  terror  from  above. 

"  A  third  reafon,  that  his  Majefty  had  reafon 
to  fufpe£t,  was,  The  French  agent's  coming  to  me. 
Befides,  it  was  reported,  that  I  had  a  commiflion 
from  the  French  king  at  my  going  forth.  Thefe 
are  the  reafons  that  his  Majefty  had,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, to  fufpecl:  me. 

«  But  this  I  fay,  for  a  man  to  call  God  to 
witnefs  to  a  falfhood  at  the  hour  of  death,  is  far 
more  grievous  and  impious ;  and  that  a  man  that 
fo  doth  cannot  have  falvation,  for  he  hath  no  time 

for 
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for  repen'anc  'rhen  what  {hall  I  expect,  that 
am  g<-in£  iniiantly  to  render  up  my  account?  I 
do  therefore  call  God  to  witnefs,  as  I  hope  to  be 
f  .ved,  a  »d  as  i  hope  to  fee  ^im  in  his  kingdom, 
which  I  hope  I  fha!l  within  this  quarter  of  this 
hour,  I  never  had  any  commifiion  from  the  French 
king,  nor  ever  faw  the  French  ring's  hand -writing 
in  all  my  life ;  neither  knew  t  that  there  was  a 
French  agent,  noi  what  lie  was,  till  I  met  him  in 
my  gallery,  at  my  lodging,  uulooked  for.  If  I 
fpeak  not  true,  O  Lord,  let  me  never  enter  into 
thy  kingdom. 

"  The  fecond  fufpicion  was,  That  his  Majefty 
had  been  informed,  that  1  fliould  fpeak  dimonour- 
ably  and  difloyally  of  my  fovcreign  ;  but  my  accufer 
was  a  bafe  Frenchman,  and  a  runnagate  fellow  j 
one  that  hath  no  dwelling  ;  a  kind  of  chymical  fel- 
low ;  one  that  I  knew  to  be  perfidious  :  fo  ,  being 
by  him  drawn  into  the  a<5ti on  of  accufmg  myfelf  at 
Winchefter,  in  which  I  confefs  my  head  was 
touched,  he,  being  fworn  to  fecrecy  over-night, 
revealed  it  the  next  morning. 

"  But  this  I  fpeak  now,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
kings  ?  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  neither 
do  1  fear  them  ;  I  have  only  now  to  do  with  my 
God,  in  whofe  prefence  i  {land  ;  therefore  to  tell 
a  lie,  were  it  to  gain  the  king's  favour,  were  vain. 
Therefore,  as  I  hope  to  be  laved  at  the  laft  judg- 
ment-day, I  never  fpoke  difloyally,  or  difhoneftly, 
of  his  Majefty  in  all  my  life ;  and  therefore  I  can- 
not but  think  it  Orange  that  that  Frenchman,  be- 
ing fo  bafe  and  mean  a  fellow,  fhould  be  fo  fai  cre- 
dited as  he  hath  been.  1  have  dealt  truly,  as  I 
hope  to  be  faved  ;  and  I  hope  I  (hall  be  believed. 
I  confefs  I  did  attempt  to  efcape ;  I  cannot  excufe 
it,  but  it  was  only  to  fave  my  life.  And  I  do  like- 
wife  confefs,  that  I  did  feign  myfelf  to  be  ill- 

difpofed 
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difpofed  and  Tick  at  Salifbury  ;  but  I  hope  it  was 
no  fin,  for  the  prophet  David  did  make  himfelf  a 
fool,  and  fuffered  fpittle  to  fall  down  upon  his 
beard,  to  efcape  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  it  was  not  imputed  unto  him  :  fo,  what  I  did, 
I  intended  no  ill,  but  to  gain  and  prolong  time 
until  his  Majefty  came,  hoping  for  fome  commife- 
ration  from  him.  But  I  forgive  this  French-man, 
and  Sir  Lewis  Stewkeley,  with  all  my  heart;  for 
I  have  received  the  facrament  this  morning  of  Mr. 
dean  of  Weftminfter,  and  I  have  forgiven  all  men  ; 
but,  that  they  are  perfidious,  I  am  bound  in  cha- 
rity to  fpeak,  that  all  men  may  take  heed  of  them. 

4C  Sir  Lewis  Stewkeley,  my  keeper  and  kinf- 
man,  hath  affirmed  that  1  fhould  tell  him,  that  my 
lord  Carew,  and  my  lord  of  Doncafter  here,  did 
advife  me  to  efcape  ;  but  I  proteft,  before  God,,  I 
never  told  him  any  fuch  thing;  neither  did  the 
lords  advife  me  to  any  fuch  matter ;  neither  is  it 
likely  that  I  fhould  tell  him  any  fuch  thing  of  two 
privy-counfeilors ;  neither  had  I  any  reafon  to  tell 
him,  or  he  to  report  it;  for  it  is  well  known,  he 
left  me  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  days  toge- 
ther alone,  to  go  whither  I  lifted,  whilft  he  rode 
himfelf  about  the  country. 

tc  He  further  accu fed  me,  that  I  fhould  fhew  him 
a  letter,  whereby  I  did  fignify  unto  him,  that  I 
would  give  him  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  my  efcape  ; 
but  God  caft  my  foul  intoeverlafting  fire,  if  I  made 
any  fuch  proffer  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  or  one 
thoufand  ;  but,  indeed,  I  fhewed  him  a  letter, 
that,  if  he  would  go  with  me,  there  fhould  be 
order  taken  for  his  debts  when  he  was  gone ; 
neither  had  I  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  give  him  ; 
for,  if  I  had  had  fo  much,  I  could  have  made  my 
peace  with  it  better  another  way,  than  in  giving  it 
to  Stewkeley. 

««  Further, 
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"  Further,  when  I  came  to  Sir  Edward  Pelham's 
houfe,  who  had  been  a  follower  of  mine,  and  who 
gave  me  good  entertainment,  he  gave  out,  that  I 
had  received  fome  dram  of  poifon  ;  when  I  anfwer- 
ed  him,  I  feared  no  fuch  thing,  for  1  was  well 
afliired  of  them  in  the  houfe,  and  therefore  wifhed 
him  to  have  no  fuch  thought.  Now  God  forgive 
him,  for  I  do  ;  and  I  defire  God  to  forgive  him.  I 
will  not  fay,  God  is  a  God  of  revenge;  but  I 
defire  God  to  forgive  him,  as  I  do  defire  to  be 
forgiven  of  God." 

Then  looking  over  his  note  of  remembrance, 
"  Well,"  faid  he,  "  thus  far  have  I  gone;  alittfe 
more,  a  little  more,  and  I  will  have  done  by  and 
by. 

"  It  was  told  the  king  that  I  was  brought  per 
force  into  England,  and  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
come  again  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Parker,  Mr.  Trefhafn, 
Mr.  Leake,  and  divers  know  how  1  was  dealt 
withal  by  the  common  foldiers,  which  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  who  mutinied,  and 
fent  for  me  to  cpme  into  the  fhip  to  them,  for  anto 
me  they  would,  not  come  ;  and  there  I  was  forced 
to  take  an  oath  that  I  would  not  go  into  England 
till  that  they  would  have-  me;  otherwife  they  would 
have  cafl  me  into  the  fea  ;  and  therewithal  they 
drove  me  into  my  cabbin,  and  bent  all  their  forces 
againft  me. 

"  Now,  after  I  had  tak-rn  this  oath,  with  wine 


and  other  things,  fuch  as  i  had  about  me,  I 
fome  of  the  chiefeft  to  defift  from  their  purpofes  j 
and,  at  length,  I  perfuaded  chem  to  go  into  Ire- 
land ;  which  they  were  willing  unto,  and  would 
have  gone  into  the  north  parts  of  Ireland  ;  which 
I  diiluaded  them  from,  and  told  them  that  they 
were  Red  -fhanks  that  inhabited  there;  and  with 
much  ado  I  perfuaded  them  to  go  into  the  fr  i  •  h 
VCL.  III.  D  parts 
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parts  of  Ireland,  promifing  them  to  get  their  par- 
dons, and  was  forced  to  give  them  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  at  Kinfale,  to  bring  them 
home,  otherwife  I  had  never  got  from  them. 

"  I  hear  likewife  there  was  a  report  that  I  meant 
not  to  go  to  Guiana  at  all,  and  that  I  knew  not  of 
any  mine,  nor  intended  any  fuch  thing  or  matter, 
but  only  to  get  my  liberty,  which  I  had  not  the 
wit  to  keep. 

"  But  1  proteft  it  was  my  full  intent,  and  for 
gold  ;  for  gold,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Majefty  and 
rnvfelf,  and  of  thofe  that  ventured  and  went  with 
inej  with  the  reft  of  my  countrymen  ;  but  he  that 
knew  the  head  of  the  mine,  would  not  difcover  it, 
when  he  faw  my  fon  was  jflain,  but  made  away 
with  himfelf.'* 

Then  turning  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  he  faid, 
<c  My  lord,  being  in  the  gallery  of  my  fhip,  at 
my  departure,  I  remember  your  honour  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  faid,  You  would  requeft  one 
thing  of  me ;  which  was,  Tnat,  whether  I  made 
a  good  voyage  or  a  bad,  I  fhould  not  fail  but  to 
return  again  into  England  ;  which  1  then  promifed 
you,  and  gave  you  my  faith  1  would ;  and  fo  I 
have."  To  which  my  lord  anfwered,  <c  It  is  true, 
I  do  very  well  remember  it,  they  were  the  very  laft 
words  I  'fpake  unto  you." 

"  Another  flander  was  raifed  of  me,  That  I 
would  have  gone  away  from  them,  and  left  them 
at  Guiana.  But  there  was  a  great  many  worthy 
men  that  accompanied  me  always  ;  as  my  ferjeant- 
major,  George  Raleigh,  and  divers  others,  which 
knew  my  intent  was  nothing  fo. 

"  Another  opinion  was  held  of  me,  that  I  car- 
ried with  me  to  fea  fixteen   thoufand  pieces,  and 
that  was  all  the  voyage  I   intended,  only  to  get 
money  into  'my  hands.     As  I  fhall  anfwer  it  before 
I  God, 
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God,  I  had  not  in  all  the  world  in  my  hands,  or 
others  to  my  ufe,  either  dire&ly,  or  indire&ly, 
above  a  hundred  pounds  -,  whereof,  when  I  went, 
I  gave  my  wife  twenty-five  pounds  ;  but  the 
error  thereof  came,  as  I  perceived,  by  looking 
over  the  fcrivener's  books,  where  they  found  the 
bills  of  adventure  arifmg  to  a  great  fum,  fo  rajfed 
that  falfe  report. 

"  I  will  only  borrow  a  little  time  of  Mr.  fherifF 
to  fpeak  of  one  thing,  that  doth  make  my  heart 
to  bleed  to  hear  that  fuch  an  imputation  fhould  be 
laid  upon  me  ;  for,  it  is  faid,  that  I  fhould  be  a 
perfecutor  of  the  death  of  the  earl  of  EflTex  j  and* 
that  I  flood  in  a  window  over-againft  him,  when 
he  fuffered,  and  puffed  out  tobacco  in  ciifdain  of 
him.  God  I  take  to  witnefs,  I  fhed  tears  for  him 
when  he  died ;  and,  as  I  hope  to  look  God  in  the 
face  hereafter,  my  lord  of  Effex  did  not  fee  my  face 
when  he  fuffered,  for  I  was  afar  off  in  the  Armory, 
where  I  faw  him,  but  he  faw  not  me. 

44  I  confefs  indeed  I  was  of  a  contrary  faction, 
but  I  knew  my  lord  of  Effex  was  a  noble  gentle- 
man, and  that  it  would  be  worfe  with  me  when  he 
was  gone,  for  I  got  the  hate  of  thofe  which  wifhed 
me  well  before,  and  thofe  that  fet  me  againft  him, 
afterwards  fet  themfelves  again  ft  me,  and  were  my 
greateft  enemies  ;  and  my  foul  hath  many  times 
been  grieved  that  I  was  not  nearer  him  when  he 
died  j  becaufe,  as  I  underftood  afterwards,  he  alked 
for  me  at  his  death  to  have  been  reconciled  unto 
me.  And  thefe  be  the  material  points  I  thought 
good  to  fpeak  of  j  and  I  am  now,  at  this  initant, 
to  render  up  an  account  to  God  -,  and  I  proteft,  as 
I  fhall  appear  before  him,  this  that  I  have  fpokea 
is  true ;  and  I  hope  I  fhall  be  believed." 

Our  illuftrious   patriot  concluded  with  defiring 

the  aftonifhed  fpeclators  to  join  with  him  in  prayer 
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to  God,  "  whom,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  moft  griev- 
oufly  offended,  being  a  man  full  of  vanity,  who 
has  lived  a  finful  life,  in  fuch  callings  as  have  been 
moft  inducing  to  it.  For  I  have  been  a  foldier,  a 
failor,  and  a  courtier ;  which  are  all  courfes  of 
wickednefs  and  vice." 

Then  proclamation  being  made,  that  all  men 
mould  depart  the  fcaffold,  he  prepared  himfelf  for 
death  ;  giving  away  his  hat,  his  cap,  and  fome 
money,  to  fuch  as  he  knew,  who  ftood  near  him. 
He  next  took  leave  of  the  lords,  knights,  gentle- 
men, and  others  of  his  acquaintance  ;  and,  atnongft 
the  reft,  lord  Arundel,  whom  he  thanked  for  his 
company,  and  entreated  him  to  defire  the  king, 
that  no  fcandalous  writing  to  defame  him  might 
be  publifhed  after  his  death  ;  adding,  tc  1  have  a 
long  journey  to  go,  and  therefore  1  will  take  my 
leave.  ' 

Then  putting  off  his  doublet  and  gown,  he  de- 
fired  the  executioner  to  mew  him  the  axe ;  which 
not  being  done  readily,  he  faid,  "  I  pr'ythee  let 
me  fee  it.  Doft  thou  think  that  I  am  afraid  of  it  ?" 
So  it  being  given  unto  him,  he  felt  along  upon  the 
edge  of  it ;  and,  fmiling,  fpake  unto  Mr.  fherifF, 
faying,  "  This  is  a  fharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a 
phyfician  that  will  cure  all  difeafes."  After  which, 
going  to  and  fro  upon  the  fcaffold  on  every  fide,  he 
entreated  the  company  to  pray  to  God  to  give  him 
itrength. 

The  executioner  kneeling  down,  afked  him  for- 
givenefs ;  and  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  moulder, 
forgave  him. 

Then  being  afked  which  way  he  would  lay  him- 
felf on  the  block,  he  made  anfwer,  and  faid,  "  So 
the  heart  be  ftrait,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the 
head  lieth."  After  this,  laying  his  head  on  the 
block,  on  a  fignal  given  him  by  Sir  Walter,  the 

executioner 
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executioner  beheaded  him  at  two  blows,  his  body 
never  fhrinkino;  nor  moving.  His  head  was  {hewn 
on  each  fide  of  the  fcaffold,  and  then  put  into  a 
red  leather  bag,  and  his  velvet  knight-gown  being 
thrown  over  it,  it  was  afterwards  conveyed  away 
in  a  mourning  coach  of  his  lady's. 

His  body  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Margaret's  church,  Weftminfter ;  but  his  head  was 
preserved  in  a  cafe  by  his  widow,  who  furvived 
him  twenty-nine  years. 

Thus  fell  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the 
fixty-hxth  year  of  his  age,  a  facrifice  to  a  con- 
temptible admin  if  rration,  and  the  refentment  of  a 
mean  piince:  a  man  of  an  ex  ten  five  genius,  capa- 
ble of  vaft  enterprifeSy  and  from  his  earl ielF  appear- 
ance in  public  life,  to  the  lait  ft  age  of  it,  a  firm 
and  aclive  patriot.  His  character  was  a  combina- 
tion of  almoft  every  eminent  quality  :  he  was  the 
foldier,  ftatefman,  and  fcholar,  united ;  and,  had 
he  lived  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  would 
have  made  a  juft  parallel  to  Caefar  and  Xenophon, 
like  them  being  matter  of  the  fword  and  the  pen. 
So  that  he  was  enabled,  as  a  poet  beautifully  ex- 
prefles  it,  to  enrich  the  world  with  his  prifon- 
hours. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  confidered  in  a  refpeclable 
light  as  an  hiftorian  ;  his  Hiftory  of  the  World  be- 
in^  to  this  day  held  in  the  higheft  repute,  by  the 
ableft  critics.  It  was  firft  publifhecf  in  1614,  in 
folio,  and  a  fecond  edition  was  printed  in  1617; 
which  circumftance  alone  is  fufficient  to  refute  the 
idle  ftory  of  his  having  v/ritten  a  fecond  part,  which 
he  threw  into  the  fire  upon  the  bookfellers  telling 
him,  the  hiftory,  now  extant,  had  fold  fo  ilc\vly, 
that  it  had  undone  him.  The  true  reafon,  why 
the  fecond  and  third  parts,  which  he  mentions  him- 
fclfj  as  intended  to  becompoftd,  we»e  not  executed, 
D  3 
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was,  his  want  of  leifure,  after  he  undertook  hi* 
great  political  and  commercial  enterprises.  The 
belt  edition  of  this  capital  work  of  our  author,  is 
that  publifhed  by  Mr.  Oldys  in  1736,  in  two  vol. 
folio. 

Sir  Walter  wrote  feveral  miscellaneous  pieces  in 
profe,  chiefly  political,  and  fome  poems  ;  thefe  were 
originally  printed  in  different  forms,  but  they  were 
collated  and  puhlifhed  in  two  vol.  8vo.  in  the  year 
1748. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
in  th"  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
death  was  an  a<St  of  cruel,  unjuft  policy  in  James  I, 
yet  his  fecond  and  only  furviving  fon,  Carew  Ra- 
Jeigh,  was  very  ill  ufed  by  Charles,  who  obliged 
him  to  confirm  the  title  of  his  father's  valuable 
eilate  at  Sherborne,  to  Sir  John  Digby  his  favou- 
rite,,.-whom  he  created  earl  of  Briftol,  and  to  whom 
this  eftate  had  been  given  by  James  I.  at  the  re- 
queft  of  Charles,  when  prince  of  Wales,  after  the 
difgraceof  Car,  earl  of  Somerfet.  And  on  no  other 
condition  would  this  pious  and  juft  prince,  as  he 
is  Styled  by  fome  hiftorians,  reStore  Mr.  Raleigh  in 
blood,  alledging,  that  he  had  promifed  the  manor 
of  Sherborne  to  Digby,  when  he  was  prince  of 
Wales,  and  now  he  was  king,  he  was  bound  to 
cpntirm  it. 

That  this  was  a  manifeSr.  injuSlice  is  evident, 
for  Charles  Was  fully  convinced,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  had  not  been  guilty  of  high  treafon,  but 
was  put  to  death  on  a  falfe  acculation,  and  there- 
fore his  eftatcs  could  not  in  honour  and  equity  be 
conlidered  as  forfeited  to  the  crown  ;  we  may  there- 
fore place  this  difpofal  of  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh's 
eftate  at  Sherborne,  the  foremoft  in  the  catalogue 
of  arbitrary  a£b  of  violence  and  wrong  committed 
by  that  obftinate  and  mifguided  monarch. 

%*  Jiutba- 
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*y*  Authorities.  Oldys's  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Fuller's  Worthies  of  Devon.  Dr.  Birch> 
Life  of  Sir  Walter,  prefixed  to  his  Miscellaneous 
Works,  already  mentioned,  in  two  vol.  8vo.  LoAcL- 
1748.  Campbell'sXives  of  the  Admirals..  Mor- 
timer's Hiitory  of  England,  VroL  II. 
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Yifcourit  St.  AI;BANS,  Baron  of  VERULAM,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  ENGLAND. 

[A,  D.   1561,  to  1626.] 

T?  RAN  CIS  BACON,  one  of  the  greatefl 
jj  men  this,  or  any  other  country  ever*  pro- 
duced, whofe  extends  abilities  and  amiable  cha- 
radter  rendered  him  moil  wcrthy  of  the  admiration 
of  his  cotemporaries,  and  whole  immortal  works, 
are  a  molt  valuable  legacy  to  his  country ;'  was  the 
youngeli  fon  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord-keeper 
of  the  great-feal  in  therein  of  Elizabeth,  and  of 
whom,  the  reader  will  find  latisfactory  memoirs  in- 
cluded in  the  Lifeof  Cecil,  lord  Burlei^h,  Vol.  II. 

He  was  born  at  Yonk-houfe,  in  the  Strand,  on 
the  22d  of  January,  1561;  and  his  extraordinary 
genius  manifested  itfelf  fo  early,  that  queen  Eliza- 
beth herfelf,  while  he  was  but  a  boy,  took  a  par- 
ticular delight  in  trying  him  with  queftions  ;  and 
D  4  received 
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received  fo  much  fatisfaclion  from  the  good  fcnfe 
and  manlinefs  of  his  anfwers,  that  {lie  was  wont 
to  call  him,  in  mirth,  u  her  young  lord-keeper.'* 
Among  other  (mart  replies,  her  Majefty  having 
one  day  afked  him,  how  old  he  was;  he  anfwered 
readily,  "  Juft  two  years  younger  than  your  Ma- 
jefty's  happy  reign." 

His  proficiency  in  learning  was  fo  rapid,  that, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  entered  a 
ftudent  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge  j  and  went 
through  all  his  courfes  there  by  the  time  he  was 
fixtcen  ;  when  his  father  fent  him  to  Paris,  and  re- 
commended him  to  Sir  Amias  Powlct,  then  the 
queen's  ambaflador  in  France  ;  whole  efteem  and 
confidence  he  fo  intirely  gained,  that  he  was  foon 
after  tntrufted  by  him  with  a  fecret  commiflion  to 
the  queen,  which  he  executed  to  the  great  fatisfac- 
tion  of  her  Majefty  and  the  ambailador,  and  then 
returned  to  France  to  finifh  his  travels. 

Whilft  abroad,  he  did  not  fpend  his  time,  as  our 
young  gentlemen  ufually  do,  in  learning  the  vices, 
fopperies,  and  follies  of  foreigners;  but  in  ftudying 
their  conflitution  of  government,  their  manners  and 
cuftoms  ;  and  the  characters  and  views  of  their 
princes  and  minifters ;  and,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  wrote  a  paper  of  obfervations  on  the 
trun  general  ftate  of  Europe,  which  is  ftill  extant 
among  his  works. 

During  his  reftdence  in  France,  his  father  died 
fuddenly,  without  making  that  fcparate  provifion 
for  him,  which  he  had  intended  :  this  obliged  young 
Bacon  to  return  inftantly  to  his  native  country,  in 
order  to  embrace  fome  genteel  profeffion  for  his 
fupport :  with  his  father's  reputation  and  fuccefs  in 
view,  it  is  no  wonder  he  fixed  on  that  of  the  law ; 
we  therefore  find,  that  he  entered  himfelf  of  Gray's- 
Inn,  and  foon  became  fo  eminentjn  that  profeffion,. 
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that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was  appointed 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  her  learned  counfel  extraor- 
dinary. 

The  lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  having  married  our 
young  gentleman's  aunt,  he  frequently  applied  to 
him  for  fome  poll  of  honour  and  emolument  under 
the  government,  with  a  view,  as  he  declares,  "  to 
procure  the  greater  afliftance  to  his  capacity  and 
induftry  in  perfecting  his  philofopliical  defigns ;" 
but  Burleigh  never  got  any  thing  "for  him,  except 
the  reveriion  of  the  office  of  regider  to  the  Si 
chamber,  then  reckoned  worth  one  thoufand  fix, 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  did  not  fall  to  him 
till  near  twenty  years  afterwards ;  and,  as  he. pro- 
bably thought  hi mfelf  neglected  by  his  uncle,  he- 
attached  himfelf  it'rongly  to  the  earl  of  Efiex  ; . 
which  of  courfe.  made  his  uncle,  and  his  coufm,j 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  his  avowed  enemies  ;  for,  when 
the  ear!,,  a  little  before  his  fall:,  .warmly-.folici ted 
his  being  made  folicitor-general,  it  was  oppofed  bv- 
his  coufin,  Sir  Robert,  who  reprefented  him  to  the 
queen  as  a  man  of  nreie  fpeculation,  and  more  likely 
to  diftraci  her  affairs  than  to  ferve  her  ufefully  and  ; 
with  judgment :  but  all  the  intereft  of  Eflexj"  pur- 
fued  with  the  warmeft  ardour  of  friendship,  was 
not  fufHcient  to  procure  for.  Bacon,, the  office  of 
attorney,  or  even  of  folicitor-general,  when  thefe 
places  happened  to  be  vacant ;  fo  ftrenuoufly  was 
his  advancement  at  court,  oppofed  by  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  whofe  con.verfation  with  the  earl  of  E  flex  y 
upon  this  fubje£t,  is  preferved  by  Dr.  Birch  in  his. 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth". 

His  anxiety, .on: .account  of  his   fcanty  circum-*- 
fiances,  being  increaied  by  this  failure  of  his   ex-. 
pe&ation  of  preferment,  had  a  very  bad,effec"t;  upon  , 
his  conftitution,  which  was  .-not  naturally  robuir,. 
and  .had  .been  greatly  impaired  by  his  clofe  applica- 
D  5  tioo.. 
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tion  to  his  ftudies  by  night:  his  difappointmcnt,  it 
is  faid,  affected  his  health  and  fpirits  ib  much,  that 
he  had  once  refolved  to  hide  his  grief  and  refent- 
ment  in  fome  foreign  country,  but  fortunately  for 
his  own,  the  remonftrances  of  his  friends  prevailed 
againft  this  fatal  determination.  However,  for 
fome  time  after,  he  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  pub- 
lic life,  and  applied  himfelf  to  works  of  literature 
and  philofophy. 

As  for  the  earl  of  EiTex,  his  unfuccefsful  patron, 
he  generoufly  made  Mr.  Bacon  a  prefent  of  Twick- 
enham-park and  gardens,  which  by  the  earl's  in- 
dulgence, he  had  often  before  made  ufe  of,  as  a 
beloved  retreat,  calculated  for  ftudy,  and  the  refto- 
ration  of  his  health. 

But  the  friendfhip  between  thefe  great  men,  at 
length,  degenerated  into  cool  civility ;  and  it  pro- 
bably arofe  from  pride  and  refentment  on  both  {ides. 
Bacon  undertook  to  give  advice  to  a  vain,  ambi- 
tious, impetuous  nobleman  ;  and  when  he  faw,  that 
had  it  been  followed,  it  would  have  greatly  bene- 
fited the  earl,  he  refented  the  neglect  of  it ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  tflex  grew  four  and  refer ved  to 
the  fr'**nd  who  fatigued  him  with  remcnftrances 
sgrvn.t  hi  bad  conduct.  At  length,  when  Eiiex 
w;.s  brought  to  his  trial  for  high  treafon,  Bacon, 
rather  than  ?  fign  an  errpty  honour,  officially  ap- 
peared and  piea-jed  againft  him,  in  his  quality  of 
counfel  extraordinary  to  the  queen;  this  corduft 
has  fubjecled  him  to  the  fevereit  cenfures,  and  can 
only  be  palliate;;  by  a-'mittin^,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  a&  aga'iv  .im  officially,  or  to  lofe  light  of  all 
future  hrpeb  of  preferment,  b,y  incurring  the  queen's 
drfplenfure. 

But  ther<-  is  a  charge  againft  him  of  a  deeper 
dye,  which  will  not  fo  reaJily  admit  of  any  jufti- 
fiable  excufe*  Aud  indeed  it  is  here  neceflary  to 

put 
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put  in  a  caveat  againft  any  mifconception  that  may 
arife  in  the  reader's  mind,  from  the  exalted  cha- 
racter generally  given  of  this  rare  and  fmgular 
genius  ;  whom  Pope,  with  iome  truth,  but  per- 
haps too  ievere  a  fatire,  ftyles — 

—The  wifefl  !  brighteft !  meanefl  of  mankind.— * 

It  is  as  a  private  man,  as  a  philofopher,  and  as 
a  moil  excellent  author,  that  we  deem  him  a  bright  , 
ornament  to  his  country ;  not  as  a  courtier,  for  in 
that  light  his  conduct  was  as  culpable,  as  that  of 
the  prefent  race, of  intriguers.  And  this  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  anecdote. 

After  the  death  of  Eflex,  the  reflections   of  the 
people  on  the  prevailing  party  at  court,  and  eyen 
on  the  queen  herfelf,  were  fo  fevere  and  fo  general, 
that  the  administration  thought  it  neceilary  to  vin-»  - 
dicate  their  conduct  in  an  appeal  to  the  public. 

This  odious  tafk  was  artfully  afligned  to  Bacon, 
to  divert  the  national  refentment  from  themfelves., 
to  a  man  who  could  fo  far  proftitute  his  great  abi- 
lities, as  to  employ  his  pen  in  the  fervice  of  the 
mini/try,  to  Waft  the  character  and.  deftroy  the 
furviving  fame  of  his  benefactor,  who  with  all  his 
faults  was  the  darling  of  the  people.  The  time- 
ferving  pamphlet  was  called  "  a  declaration  of  the 
treafon  of  Robert  earl  of  Effex  ;"  but,  in  fac~t,  it 
was  "  a  declaration  thnt  Francis  Bacon  wanted 
to  be  advanced  at  court,  on  any  terms;"  but  here 
again  he  was  difappointed  of  his  reward  ;  and  be- 
ing unable  to  endure  the.  lofs;  of  ^the  public  eftcem5 
he  was  under  the  neceflity  to  write  a  counter-piece, 
intuled,  <c  the  apology  of  Francis  Bacon,  in  car-- 
tuin  imputatioi.3  concerning  the.  carl  of  Eflex;" 
r.n  :  this  being  coi:fii<jred  by  the  court  as  a  kind  of 
recantation,  did  him  no  fervice  .in.  the  opinion  of, 

his  - 
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his  fovereign ;  fo  that  he  remained  unprovided  for, 
and  did  not  recover  any  fliare  of  the  etteem  of  his 
fellow-fubjecis  till  the  fucceeding  reign. 

He  took  care,  however,  privately  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  Scotch  party,,  and  by  thdr  means^ 
to  get  his  tenders  of  loyalty  and  zeal  conveyed  to 
king  James,  who  was  hardly  feated  on  the  throne 
when  he  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  now  gained  a  firm  footing  at 
court,  and  his  next  ftep  was  to  recover  his  popula- 
rity, for  which  purpofe  he  prudently  embraced  a 
moft  favourable  opportunity. 

In  the  preceding  reign,  the  country-people  had 
"been  greatly  oppreffed  by  the  royal  purveyors,  and 
had  complained  of  their  exactions  as  an  intolerable 
grievance  j  the  affair  had  been  laid  before  the  queen,. 
and  feme  meafures  had  been  taken  with  a  view  of 
rccieiimg  it ;  but  they  had  proved  ineffectual :  the 
houie  of  commons  therefore  took  this  bufmefs  in 
hand,  in  the  firft  feflion  of  the  fir  ft  parliament,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  And,  having  agreed  to  make 
a  fpleir:  rej  entation  of  this  grievance  and  its 
pernicious  cc  nfc^uerices  to  the  throne,  they  made 
choice  of  Sir  Francis  Bffccn,  as  the  propereit  per- 
for,  to  explain  to  h:s  Majefty,  the  fenfe  of  the 
houie  upon  ihis  vei^h:}  r-^attr  This  truft  he 
difclr  .  i  m  o  the  facisfaction  of  both  prince 

and  pc. pic,  arvJ  hus  he  was  reftor^d  to  the  public 
favour.  The  thinks  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
were  likewi -e .voted  to  him  on  this  occafion  ;  but 
ftill  Sir  Robert  O  i  cpp-.-ied  h;s  advancement,  and. 
he  was  iuppoite  by  hir  Ldward  Coke,  aitorney- 
gentral,  who  dreaLjJ  the  fuii  diiplay  of  Bacon's- 
abiliti'rs  IP.  thr  law,  ar.u  in  flate  arTairs  .  this  ac- 
counts f<  r  his  no:  v  '  tainin^  the  promotion  he  had 
fo  long  expe<^  d  till  1607,  when  he  was  appointed 
Collator-general, 

Sir 
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Sir  Francis  Bacon,  from  the  date  of  his  enter- 
ing upon  this  office,  may  be  confidered  as  a  pro- 
feiTed  courtier,  and  as  a  fervant  itrongly  attached 
to  his  mafter,  whofe  views  he  conftantly  promoted, 
contrary  to  his  better  judgment,  and  to  that  fpirit 
of  true  patriotifm,  his  country  had  a  right  to  fee 
exerted,  by  a  man  of  his  talents,  in  the  caufe  of  civil 
liberty. 

The  king  having  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  upon  a  plan  highly  detrimental  to  the 
former;  it  is  an  indelible  reproach  to  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  that  he  {trained  every  nerve,  exhaufting  all 
the  powers  of  argument  and  eloquence  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  carry  this  point,  in  which  however 
he  failed  ;  the  houfe  being  already  too  well  con- 
vinced of  the  king's  defign  to  govern  arbitrarily, 
by  means  of  a  junto  of  Scotch  favourites. 

Sir  Francis,  thus  checked  once  more  in  his  am- 
bitious career,  gave  more  application  to  the  buiinefs 
of  his  profeflion  ;  he  appeare  often  in  Weitminfter- 
hall,  and  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  fo  ^reat, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  moft  of  the  capital  cauies, 
and  had  very  extenfive  pra&ice., 

It  is  likewifc  obfervable,  that  when  he  had  not 
his  advancement  at  court  immediaiely  in  view,  he 
undertook  the  management  of  affairs,  in  which  the 
people  were  interefted,  and  ferved  them  with  zeal 
and  ability.  Thus,  being  employed  by  the  houfe 
of  commons,  as  their  chief  manager  at  a  conference 
held  with  the  lords,  in  order  to  perfuade  the  uj  per 
houfe  to  concur  in  an  app  icaticn  to  the  throne, 
for  aboiiihing  the  ancient  tenures  unJer  the  crown, 
and  for  allowing  a  certain  revenue  in  lieu  thereof, 
Sir  Francis,  in  his  fpeech,  fet  the  matter  in  fo 
clear  a  light,  that  it  occaiioned  the  o  fl<  iution-  of 
the  court  of  wards,,  which  was  juflly  eiite-ru •-!  an 

important 
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important  point  earned  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

In  1611.,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Marflialfea-court,  in  conjunct  ion  with 
Sir  Thomas  Vafavor ;  and  in  1613,  upon  t  ;e  pro- 
motion of  ST  Henry  Hobart,  to  be  chief-jiiilice  of 
the  Common-pleas,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  iucceeded 
him  in  the  office  of  attorney-general. 

In  the  cnfuing  feflion  of  parliament,  an  objection 
was  darted  againit  his  retaining  his  feat  in  che 
houfe  of  commons,  it  being  deemed  incompatible 
with  the  office  of  attorney-general,  whofe  functions 
required  his  frequent  attendance  in  the  upper  houfe  ; 
but  fo  great  was  the  regard  (hewn  by  the  members 
of  the  noufe  of  commons  to  Sir  Francis,  that  the 
abjection  was  over-ruled. 

To  his  great  honour,  while  he  held  this  office, 
he  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  fupprefs,  the  vile  cuftom 
of  duelLng.  And,  upon  an  information  exhibited 
in  the  ftar-chamher  againit  Prieft  and  Wright,  he 
delivered  fo  excellent  a  charge  to  the  court  againft 
duels,  that  the  lords  of  the  council,  contrary  to 
their  ufual  practice,  ordered  it  to  be  printed  and 
pubiiihed,  with  the  decree  of  the  court,  on  the 
caufe. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon's  private  affairs  appear  now  to 
have  been  in  a  more  profperous  fituation,  than  at 
any  future  period  of  his  life.  For  the  office  of 
attorney-general  brought  him  in  6ooo/.  per  annum, 
and  that  of  regifler  to  the  rbr-chambe4-,  which  had: 
fallen  to  him,  was  worth  i6oo/.  to  which  we  mult 
add,  the  rents  of  his  family  eftates,  which  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  came  into  his  pofleffion. 

The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  difgrace 
of  Robert  Car  earl  of  Somerfet,  likewife  removed 
all  obftacles  to  his  attainment  of  his  utmoft  wifhes 
as  a  courtier.     And  the  vigour  with  which  he  pro- 
fee  u  ted 
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fecuted  Somerfet,  joined  to  the  neceffity  of  having 
fuch  an  able  advifer,  recommended  him  to  the  new 
favourite,  Sir  George  Villers,  afterwards  duke  of 
Buckingham  :  it  appears,  that  in  cultivating  a 
ftrict  friendfhip  with  the  duke,  he  had  the  fervice 
of  his  country  at  heart,  for  he  reproved  him  upon 
every  occafion,  when  he  thought  his  conduct  was 
wrong;  and  the  letter  of  advice,  ftill  extant  in  his 
works,  to  this  minifter,  on  the  duties  of  his  high 
ftation,  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  our  former  obfervation, 
that  he  had  the  intereil  of  his  country  at  heart, 
though  he  occafionally  iacrificed  it  to  the  private 
views  of  his  prince,  or  to  his  own  ambition. 

In  1617.,  the  lord-chancellor  Egerton,  who  had 
often  petitioned  the  king  for  leave  to  reflgn  on  ac- 
cunt  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  at  laft  ob- 
tained that  favour ;  he  had  fat  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery twenty-one  years,  and  was  reputed  to  be  an 
able  lawyer ;  but  in  his  official  capacity,  he  had 
the  character  of  being  an  abject  tool  of  admini- 
ftration. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  conftantly  had  the  feals  in 
view,  but  he  had  a  powerful  rival  to  encounter  in 
Sir  Edward  Coke;  but  he  took  care  fo  artfully  to 
infmuate  his  own  ductility,  and  i'.fluence  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  at  the  lame  time  depreciating 
the  character  of  Sir  Edward,  who  upon  mor-j  oc^a- 
fions  than  onfj,  had  lately  (hewn  himfelf  intracta- 
ble, and  defirous  rather  to  defend  tlu-  rights  of  die 
people,  than  the  idle  prerogatives  of  the  crr-vvn, 
that  the  feals  were  given  to  him,  with  the  title  of 
lord-keeper  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  continued  chief** 
juftice  of  the  KingVbench,  to  which  he  hac'1  been 
promoted  the  year  befoie  ;  becaufe  he  had  been  re- 
mifs  in  fome  fevere  profecutioris  he  had  been  ordered 
to  carry  on,  at  the  fuit  of  the  crown,  againft  the 
fubject. 

The 
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The  following  year,  jthe  new  minifter  Bucking-- 
ham, finding  Bacon  to  be  a  man  after  his  own  h.^art, 
obtained  for  him  the  dignity  of  lord-high-chancellor; 
and  a  peerage,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Verulam, 
by  which  title  he  is  chiefly  diftingulfhed  in  the 
learned  world  ;  for  which  reafon  we  prefer  it  to  the 
more  honourable  one  of  vifcount  St.  Albans,  towhich 
he  was  advanced  in  1620. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  feals  had  been  given 
to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  king  fet  out  for  vScot- 
land  ;  and  the  lord- keeper,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  council,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  had  the  chief 
management  of  public  affairs  j  this  happened  at  a 
very  critical  juncture,  when  the  proportion  for 
a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Charles  prince  of 
Wales,  and  an  Infanta  of  Spain,  was  brought  upon 
the  carpet.  Bacon,  who  forelaw  the  difficulties 
and  inconveniencies  that  would  attend  this  meafure, 
ftrongly  remonftrated  againft  it  to  the  king,  and  to 
Buckingham  ;  but  James,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  pride  and  obftinacy,  perfiiled  in.  this  defign 
againft  all  advice  and  every  principle  of  found  po- 
licy for  feven  years,  till  the  match  was  abruptly 
broke  off  in  Spain,  by  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

Before  his  Majefty  returned,  another  affair  hapr 
pened,  which,  though  of  a  private  nature,  greatly 
difturoed  the  lord-keeper.  Winwood,  one  of  the 
fecretaries  of  {late,  having  the  intereft  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke  at  heart,  and  wifhing.to  bring  him,  into  fa- 
vour with  the  minifter,  in  oppoiition  to  Bacon, 
prevailed  with  Sir  Edward  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Sir  John  Villers,  Buckingham's  bro- 
ther,  though  he.  had  before  rejected  the  alliance 
with  marks  of,  difrefpecl.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  ap- 
prehenilve  that  all  his  great  defigns,  which  he  me- 
ditated for  the  good  of  his  country,  would  b.$ 
j.  thwarted, . 
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thwarted,  and  his  influence  confiderably  leflened, 
if  Coke  was  brought  into  the  council,  took  every 
poffible  meafure  to  prevent  the  match  :  he  wrote  to 
the  king,  and  to  the  minifrer  again  ft  it,  and  was  fo 
warm  upon  the  occafion,  that  he  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  both  ;  but  efpecially  of  the  latter,  who 
confidered  it  as  a  very  advantageous  offer  for  his 
brother,  the  lady  being  poflelFed  of  a  very  large 
fortune.  But  their  refentment  appears  to  have  been 
but  of  fhort  continuance,  for  it  was  not  long  after 
this  event,  that  Bacon  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm. 

But  though  ambition  had  a  great  fhare  in  the 
character  of  lord  Verulam,  it  appears  evidently, 
that  philofophy  was  his  ruling  paffion  ;  for  amidft 
all  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  the  bufmefs  in  which 
he  was  neceflarily  involved  as  a  lawyer  and  a  ftatef- 
man,  he  found  time  to  compofe  and  to  publifh  in 
1620,  the  beft  finifhed  and  moft  important,  though 
the  leaft  read,  of  all  his  philofophical  tracts,  the 
Novum  organum  Scientiaruin,  This  piece  is  pro- 
perly a  fecond  part  of  his  grand  Injlauratwn  of  tie 
Sciences^  calculated  to  promote  a  more  perfect  me- 
thod of  exerciflng,  our  rational  faculties,  than  that 
before  taught  in  the  fchools,  by  exercifing  the  hu- 
man mind  in  contemplations  on  the  works  of  nature 
and  art,  and  employing  it  on  nobler  fubjec^s  than 
abitrufe  fcholaftic  fpeculations,  which  ferve  only  to 
involve  learned  men  in  frivolous  controverfies  and 
idle  difputations. 

Lord  Verulam  fent  a  copy  of  this  new  work  to 
the  king,  and  three  copies  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
a  gentleman  of  the  firft  reputation  at  that  time  in 
the  learned  world  ;  and  as  the  letters  written  to  the 
author  by  the  king  and  by  Sir  Henry  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  fhew  the  great  eilimation  in  whi<h  the  worlc 
was  then  held,  it  is  highly  proper  to  infcit  thera, 

with 
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with  a  view  of  engaging  ftudents  in  philofophy,  to 
pay  more  regard  to  this  work  than  it  geneially 
meets  with,  in  the  prefent  day. 

The  King,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

<c  My  very  good  Lord, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  your  book, 
than  the  which  you  could  not  have  lent  a  more 
acceptable  prefent  unto  me.  How  thankful  I  am 
for  it,  cannot  better  be  exprelfed  by*me,  than  by 
a  firm  refolution  I  have  taken  ;  nrft  to  read  .it 
through,  with  care  and  attention,  though  I  fho  Id 
fteal  feme  hours  from  my  fk-ep  ,  lu •  ving  otherv/ife 
as  little  fpare  time  to  read  it,  ?,°  y^u  had  to  vrite 
it;  and  then  to  ufe  the  liberty  oi  a  true  friend,  in 
not  fparing  to  aftc  you  the  qucllion,  in  any  point 
whereof  I  fhall  fraud  in  doubt :  as,  en  the  other 
part,  I  will  willingly  give  a  due  commendation  to 
fuch  places,  as  in  my  opinion  fhall  deferve  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  can  with  comfort  aMiire  you,  that 
you  could  not  have  made  choice  or  a  fubjed  more 
befitting  your  place,  and  your  univerfal  and  me- 
thodical knowledge:  and  in  -the  general,  I  have 
already  obferved,  that  you  jump  with  me,  in  keep- 
ing the  mid-way  between  th^  two  extremes  j  as 
alfo  in  tome  particulars,  I  have  found  that  you 
agree  fully  with  my  opinion.  And  fo  praying  God 
to  give  your  work  as  good  fuccefs  as  your  heart 
can  wifli,  ant!  your  labours  dcfervc,  i  bid  you 
farewell  " 

OCT.  16,  1620.  JAMES  R, 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

— u  Your  ln'ftiip  hath  done  a  great  and  ever*- 
benefit  to  all  the  children  of  nature,  and  to 

nature 
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nature  herfelf  in  her  uttermoft  extent  of  latitude: 
who,  never  before,  had  fo  noble,  nor  fo  true  an 
interpreter,  or,  (as  I  am  readier  to  ftyle  your  lord- 
fhip)  never  fo  inward  a  fecretary  of  her  cabinet. 
But  of  your  work,  which  came  but  this  week  to 
my  hands,  1  mall  find  occafion  to  fpeak  more  here- 
after ;  having  yet  read  only  the  firlt  book  thereof* 
and  a  few  aphorifms  of  the  fecond.  For  it  is  not 
a  banquet  that  men  may  fuperfkially  tafte,  and  put 
up  the  reft  in  their  pockets ;  but,  in  truth,  a  folid 
feaft,  which  requireth  due  maftication.  There- 
fore, when  I  have  once,  myfelf,  perufed  the  whole, 
I  determine  to  have  it  read,  piece  by  piece,  at  cer- 
tain hours,  in  my  domeftic  college,  as  an  ancient 
author  :  for  I  have  learned  thus  much  by  it  already, 
that  we  are  extremely  miftaken  in  the  computation 
of  antiquity,  by  fearching  it  backwards  ;  becaufe, 
indeed,  the  firft  times  were  the  youngeft ;  efpecially 
in  points  of  natural  difcovery  and  experience." 

Lord  Verulam  had  now  attained  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  his  wifhes  ;  he  had  triumphed  over  his 
competitors  at  court,  and  was  the  fubject  of  general 
admiration  in  the  learned  world :  but,  alas  !  how 
/hort-lived  do  we  often  find  human  greatnefs  !  The 
very  next  year,  king  James  was  forced  to  call  a 
parliament;  and,  as  the  nation  was  highly  difia- 
tisfied  with  the  conduct  both  of  Buckingham  and 
the  chancellor,  the  houfe  of  commons  fet  on  foot 
a  ftricl:  fcrutiny  into  their  conduct.  The  king 
wanted  money  fo  much,  that  he  could  not  diilbive 
them  :  but,  to  divert  them  from  the  profecution  of 
his  favourite,  Buckingham,  the  monopolies  and. 
ij legal  patents  were  all  cancelled  and  recalled  by 
proclamation  ;  and  the  court  fecretly  countenanced 
the  profecution  of  the  chancellor :  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  was  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons 
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mons  of  corrupt  practices,  in  caufes  depending  be- 
fore him,  as  chief  judge  in  equity  ;  fo  entirely  had 
he  loft  that  great  character,  which,  but  feven  years 
before,  he  had  among  the  commons,  when  he  was 
attorney-general. 

As  the  court  thought  that  his  condemnation  and 
punifhment  would  fatisfy  the  commons,  and  divert 
them  entirely  from  the  profecution  of  Buckingham  ; 
but  were  at  the  fame  time  afraid,  that,  if  he  ap- 
peared and  flood  upon  his  defence,  his  eloquence, 
and  what  he  had  to  offer  againft  the  charge,  might 
procure  an  acquittal,  they  commanded  him  not  to 
appear  in  perfon,  but  to  fend  a  confeflion  of  all  he 
was  accufed  of  to  the  houfe  in  writing ;  which  ar- 
bitrary command  he  was  fo  faint-hearted  as  to  com- 
ply with,  trusting  to  the  king's  promife,  that  he 
fhould  have  a  pardon,  and  a  remiflion  of  his  fine, 
together  with  a  penfion  during  life :  upon  his  own 
confeffion,  he  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty 
thoufand  pounds ;  to  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleafure ;  to  be  for  ever  incapable 
of  any  office,  place,  or  employment  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  never  to  fit  again  in  parliament, 
or  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 

Thus  this  great  man  was  made  the  fcape-goat, 
as  it  often  happens,  for  a  higher  criminal  j  and, 
though  he  had  certainly  got  a  great  deal  «f  money 
by  his  employment  and  by  his  profefiion,.  for  he 
was  in  every  great  caufe  that  happened  whilft  Iw 
was  at  the  bar,  yet  he  had  purchafed  but  a  very 
fmall  eftate  of  about  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
and  was  fo  far  from  having  any  ready-money,  that 
he  vvas  confiderably  in  debt ;  occalioned  by  his  in- 
dulgence to  his  fervants,  and  by  his  being  cheated 
and  demanded  by  them  :  nay,  his  condemnation 
was  chiefly  owing  to  their  exactions  and  the  bribes 
they  had  taken  vvhiljt  he  was  chancellor,  though  it 

is 
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is  plain  "he  was  not  influenced  by  them  in  his  de- 
crees, as  not  one  of  them  was  reverfed.  And,  at 
laft,  he  became  icnfible  of  his  error  with  refpecT:  to 
his  .fervants  ;  for,  during  his  profecution,  as  he  was 
palling  through  a  roar*  where  they  were  fitting ; 
upon  light  of  him  they  all  flood  up ;  on  which  he 
cried,  "  Sit  down,  my  mailers ;  your  rife  hath  been 
my  fall." 

The  king  foon  releafed  him  from  the  Tower, 
made  a  grant  of  his  fine  to  fome  truftees  for  his 
benefit,  and  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion  of  one 
thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year,  out  of  the 
broad-leal,  and  alienation -offices  ;  but,  as  he  ap- 
plied moft  of  his  income  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  he  had  contracted  when  in  office,  thefe 
draw-backs,  together  with  his  expences  in  pro- 
curing materials  and  making  experiments  in  natural 
philofophy,  reduced  him  to  neceffitous  circum- 
ftances,  and  forced  him  to  make  fuch  applications 
to  king  James,  as  prove  his  great  addrefs  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  that  prince's  difpofition.  The 
king,  likewife,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  granted  him 
a  full  and  entire  pardon  of  his  whole  fentence ; 
but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy,  thefe  favours; 
for,  as  he  was  making  fome  experiments  at  High- 
gate,  he  was  fuddenly  taken  ill ;  and,  being  car- 
ried to  the  earl  of  Arundel's  houfe  there,  he  ex- 
pired, after  a  week's  illnefs,  on  the  gth  of  April, 
1626,  without  any  iffue  by  his  wife,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  alderman  Barnham,  of  London,  whorn 
he  married  when  about  the  age  of  forty,  and-  with 
whom  he  received  a  plentiful  fortune.  This  lady 
Survived  him  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

He  owed  his  death  at  laft  to  an  excefs,  not  un- 
becoming a  philofopher,  in  purfuing,  with  more 
application  than  his  ftrength  could  bear,  certain 
experiments  for  the  confervation  of  bodies.  His 

remains 
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remains  were  buried  privately  in  St.  Michael's 
church,  near  St.  Albans ;  and  the  fpot  that  con- 
tained them  layobfcureandundiftinguifhed  till  a  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  his  name  and  memory,  from 
a  principle  of  gratitude,  by  Sir  Thomas  Meautys, 
who  had  formerly  been  one  of  his  fervants,  and 
afterwards  by  defcent  came  to  the  pofFeffion  of  a 
confiderable  eftate.  In  another  country,  in  a  better 
age  (fays  Mr.  Mallet)  his  monument  would  have 
flood  a  public  proof  in  what  veneration  the  whole 
fociety  held  a  citizen,  whofe  genius  did  them  ho- 
nour, and  whofe  writings  will  inftrucl:  their  lateft 
pofterity. 

Various  are  the  characters  given  by  different 
writers  of  this  celebrated  man.  By  fome,  his  faults 
are  extenuated  ?  and  by  others,  highly  aggravated. 
But  all  acknowledge,  that  his  great  and  extraordi- 
nary abilities  rendered  him  one  of  the  greateft  or- 
ments  of  his  age  and  country. 

With  refpe£t  to  his  failings  in  his  public  cha- 
racter, the  moil  charitable  conftru<£tion  that  can  be 
put  upon  them  is,  to  allow  what  is  the  real  truth, 
and  is  frequently  obiervable  with  refpecl:  to  learned 
men  ;  that  his  application  to  his  ftudies,  prevented 
his  attention  to  the  neceffary  rules  for  the  common 
conduct  of  life. 

His  crime  of  bribery  was  the  effecl:  of  want  of 
regularity  in  his  dorneftic  arrangements.  And  as 
to  money,  like  many  other  eminent  philofophers, 
he  difdained  to  ftudy  its  value,  and  therefore  de- 
fpifed  itj  to  which  caufe  all  his  errors  may  be 
afcribed. 

However,  pofterity  feem  to  have  accepted  his  be- 
queft  contained  in  this  fingular  paflage  of  his  laft 
will.  "  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to 
men's  charitable  fpeeches,  and  to  foreign  nations, 
and  the  next  ages."  His  offence  being  only  {lightly 

recorded, 
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recorded,  in  refpeft  to  hiftorical  truth,  while  the 
moft  ample,  and  grateful  tribute  is  paid,  to  the 
rare  talents  he  pofleffed. 

And  the  editors  of  the  Britifh  Biography  juftly 
obferve,  "  that  the  praife  of  Bacon  is  founded  not 
upon  his  (kill  in  'this  or  that  particular  branch  of 
knowledge,  but  on  his  great  and  comprehenfive 
underftanding,  which  took  in  almoft  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  universal  fcience.  And 'he  was  fo  little  in- 
debted to  the  partiality  of  his  countrymen,  that  his 
writings  appear,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  to  have 
been  more  eitcemed  and  admired  in  foreign  coun- 
tries than  in  England." 

We  have  now  only  to  add,  a  concife  account  of 
the  learned  labours  of  this  illuftrious  philofopher. 
His  earlieft  prod u£t ion  was  the  FirftPart  of  EfTays, 
or  Counfels,  Civil  and  M<.Tal ;  an  admirable  work  : 
in  which  our  author  inftru&s  men  in  the  moft 
ufeful  principles  of  wildom  and  prudence,  and 
teaches  them  how  to  acquire  what  are  efteemed  the 
greateft  blefftngs,  and  how  to  avoid  the  evils  which 
are  moft  dreaded  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 
Thefe  eflays  were  published  in  1597. 

In  1605,  appeared  his  preparation  or  introduclkm 
to  his  capital  work,  in  a  treatife,  «  On  the  Ad- 
vancement and  Proficiency  of  Human  Learning." 
The  general  defign  of  this  treatife  was,  to  give  a 
fummary  account  of  the  ftock  of  knowledge  whereof 
.mankind  were  then  polMed  ;  to  lay  down  this 
knowledge  under  fu-ch  natural  branches,  or  fcienti- 
fical  divifions,  as  might  moft  commodioufly  admit 
of  its  further  improvement ;  to  point  out  its  defi- 
ciencies, or  defiderata ;  and  laftly,  to  fhew,  by  ex- 
amples, the  direcl:  ways  of  fupplying  this  deficiency. 
After  hrs  retirement  from  public  bufmefs,  he  very 
much  enlarged  and  correcled  the  original ;  and, 
with  the  affiftance  of  ibme  friends,  he  turned  the 

whole 
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whole  into  Latin.  This  is  the  edition  of  1623, 
and  is  properly  the  firft  part  of  his  "  Grand  In- 
Jlauration  of  the  Sciences." 

In  1607,  he  fent  a  Latin  treatife,  intitled,  Cogitata 
£ff  Vifa^  to  his  friend  Dr.  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Ely, 
defiring  his  opinion  of  it ;  the  fame  method  he  took 
with  "Sir  Thomas  Bodley ;  and  the  reafon  of  his 
proceeding  in  this  cautious  manner  was,  that  this 
treatife,  containing  the  plan  of  his  Novum  Organumy 
or  fecond  part  of  the  Inftauration  of  the  Sciences, 
of  which  we  have  already  taken  fufficient  notice  ; 
thrat  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  that 
celebrated  work,  he  laid  the  plan  in  this  man- 
ner before  the  mod  able  critics  of  the  times,  and 
revifed  and  amended  it,  upon  the  friendly  hints 
thrown  out  by  them. 

In  1610,  Sir  Francis  publi fried  a  learned,  critical 
trad  in  Latin,  intitled,  De  Sapientia  Veterum\  On 
the  Wifdom  of  the  Ancients.  There  have  been 
very  few  books  published,  either  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  nation,  which  either  deferved  or  met  with 
more  general  applaufe  than  this,  and  fcarce  any 
that  are  like  to  retain  it  longer;  for,  in  all  this 
performance,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  gave  a  fingular 
proof  of  his  capacity  to  pleafe  all  parties  in  literature; 
as  he  had  done  by  his  political  conduct,  for  he  then 
ftood  fair  with  all  parties  in  the  nation.  The  admirers 
of  antiquity  were  charmed  with  this  difcourfe,  which 
feems  exprefsly  calculated  to  juftify  their  admira- 
tion l  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  oppofites  were 
no  lefs  pleafed  with  a  piece,  from  which  they  thought 
they  could  demonftrate,  that  the  fagacity  of  a  mo- 
dern genius  had  found  out  much  better  meanings  for 
the  ancients  than  ever  were  meant  by  themfelves. 

In -his  introduction,  he  gives  an  ample  and  latif- 
fa&ery  account. of  the  re afons  which  induced  him 
to  believe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  feemingabfur- 
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dities  in  the  fabulous  hiftories  of  the  ancients,  there 
was,  however,  fomething  at  the  bottom  which  de- 
ferved  to  be  examined  into  and  enquired  after. 
Thefe  obfervations,  which  are  full  of  very  curioas 
learning,  he  concludes  thus  ; 

"  But  the  argument  of  mod  weight  with  me  is 
this  j  that  many  of  thefe  fables  by  no  means  appear 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  perfons  who  relate 
and  divulge  them ;  whether  Homer,  Hefiod,  or 
others  :  for,  if  1  were  aflured  they  rlrft  flowed  from 
thofe  latter  times,  and  authors  that  tranfmit  them 
to  us,  I  ihould  never  expe<St  any  thing  iingularly 
great  or  noble  from  fuch  an  origin.  But  whoever 
attentively  confiders  the  thing,  will  find  that  thefe 
fables  are  delivered  down  and  related  by  thofe  wri- 
ters, not  as  matters  then  firft  invented  and  pro- 
pofed,  but  as  things  received  and  embraced  in  earlier 
ages  :  befides,  as  they  are  differently  related  by 
writers  nearly  of  the  fame  ages,  it  is  eafily  per- 
ceived, that  the  relators  drew  from  the  common 
ftock  of  ancient  tradition,  and  varied  but  in  point 
of  embellifhment ;  which  is  their  own;  and  this 
principally  raifes  my  efteem  of  thefe  fables ;  which 
I  receive  not  as  the  product  of  the  age,  or  inven- 
vention  of  the  poets  ;  but  as  facred  relics,  gentle 
whifpers,  and  the  breath  of  better  times,  that,  from 
the  traditions  of  more  ancient  nations,  came  at 
length  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks. 
But  if  any  one  fhall,  notwithftanding  this,  contend 
that  allegories  are  always  adventitious,  or  impofed 
upon  the  ancient  fables,  and  no  way  native,  or 
genuinely  contained  in  them,  we  might  here  leave 
him  nndifturbed  in  that  gravity  of  judgment  he 
affe&s,  though  we  cannot  help  accounting  it 
fomewhat  dull  and  phlegmatic ;  and,  if  it  were 
worth  the  trouble,  to  proceed  to  another  kind  of 
argument. 

VOL.  Ill,  E  «  Men 
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cc  Men  have  propofed  to  anfwer  two  different 
and  contrary  ends  by  the  ufe  of  parable  ,  for  para- 
bles ferve  as  well  to  inftrucl:  and  illuftrate,  as  to 
wrap  up  and  envelope  ;  fo  that,  though,  for  the 
prefent,  we  drop  the  concealed  ufe,  and  fuppole  the 
ancient  fables  to  be  vague,  undeterminate  things, 
formed  for  amufement,  ftill  the  other  ufe  muff  re- 
main and  can  never  be  given  up  :  and  every  man 
of  any  learning  muft  readily  allow,  that  this  me- 
thod of  inftru&ing  is  grave,  fober,  and  exceedingly 
ufejful,  and  fome  times  neceffary  in  the  fciences,  as 
it  opens  an  eafy  and  familiar  paffage  to  the  human 
underftanding  in  ail  new  difcoveries,  that  are  ab~ 
ftrufe,  and  are  out  of  the  road  of  vulgar  opinions. 

"  Hence,  in  the  firft  ages,  when  fuch  inventions 
and  conclufions  of  human  reafbn,  as  are  not  trite 
and  common,  were  new  and  little  known,  all  things 
abounded  with  fables,  parables,  fimdiej^  companions* 
and  allufions,  which  were  not  intended  to  conceal, 
but  to  inform  and  teach,  whilft  the  minds  of  men 
continued  rude  and  unpractifed  in  matters  of  fub- 
tilty  or  fpeculatlon,  or  even  impatient,  or  in  a 
manner  uncapable  of  receiving  fuch  things  as  did 
'not  diredlly  fall  under  and  ftrike  the  fenfes  :  for,  as 
hieroglyphics  were  in  ufe  before  writing,  fo  were 
parables  in  ufe  before  arguments  ;  and,  even  to  this 
day,  if  any  man  v/ould  let  new  light  in  upon  the 
human  underftanding,  and  conquer  prejudice,  with- 
out raifing  conteils,  animofities,  oppofition,  or  dif- 
turbance,  he  muft  ftill  go  in  the  fame  path,  and 
have  recourfe  to  the  like  method  of  allegory,  meta- 
phor, and  ailufion. 

"  To  conclude,  the  knowledge  of  the  early  ages 
was  either  great  or  happy  ;  great,  if  they  by  defign 
made  this  ufe  of  trope  and  figure  ;  happy,  if,  whilit 
they  had  other  views,  they  afforded  matter  and 
occafion  te  fuch  noble  contemplations,  Let  either 
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be  the  cafe,  our  pains,  perhaps,  will  not  be  mif- 
employed,  whether  we  illuftrate  antiquity,  or  the 
things  themfelves.  The  like,  indeed,  has  been  at- 
tempted by  others  ;  but,  to  fpeak  ingenuoufly,  their 
great  and  voluminous  labours  have  almoft  defrroyed 
the  energy,  the  efficacy,  and  grace  of  the  thing ; 
whilft,  being  unfk  lied  in  nature,  and  their  learn- 
ine;  no  more  than  that  of  common-place,  they  have 
applied  the  fenfe  of  the  parables  to  certain  general 
and  vulgar  matters,  without  reaching  to  their  real 
purport,  genuine  interpretation,  and  full  depth. 

"  For  myfelf,  therefore,  1  expect  to  appear  new- 
ill  thefe  common  things,  becaufe,  leaving  untouched 
fuch  as  are  fufficiently  plain  aad  open,  I  fhall  drive 
only  at  thofe  that  are  either  deep  or  rich." 

It  has  been  the  cuftom  of  the  writers  of  the  life 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  to  give  very  long  extracts, 
with  obfcrvations  on  the  No-vum  Organum.  The 
prefent  editor  difapproves  this  precedent,  having 
found  thefe  extracts  to  be  little  better  than  defec- 
tive mutilations,  and  the  remarks  or  comments  upon 
the  work  itfelf  to  be  written  by  pens  as  unequal  to 
the  tafk  as  his  own  ;  befules,  as  a  moil  valuable, 
correct  edition  of  all  the  works  of  our  author  was 
puhlifhed  in  1765,  in  5  volumes,  quarto,  by  Dr. 
Birch,  he  thinks  it  is  doing  the  beft  juftice  to  lord 
Verulam,  and  to  that  able  editor,  to  recommend  to 
the  reader,  and  in  particular,  to  young  ftudents, 
an  attentive  perufal  of  the  whole  of  that  perfedt 
model  of  The  new  Philofopby. 

*#*  Authorities.  Rawley's  Life  of  Lord  Bacon. 
Tenifon's  Baconiana.  Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon. 
Birch's  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Britiih 
Biography,  Vol,  IV. 
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LANCELOT    ANDREW 

BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER, 
[A.  D.  1555,  to  1626.3 

THIS  eminent  divine,  equally  celebrated  for 
his  virtues  and  his  univerfal  learning  ;  the 
cotemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  the  great  lord 
Verulam,  whom  he  furvived  but  a  few  months  ; 
was  ths  fon  of  a  fea-faring  man,  who  in  the  decline 
of  life  was  chofen  matter  of  the  Trinity-houfe  at 
Deptford.  He  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  All- 
hallows  near  Tower-hill,  in  the  year  1555;  and 
Deceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  free- 
fchool  of  the  company  of  Coopers  in  Radcliffe- 
highway :  from  thence  he  was  removed  to  Merchant- 
Taylors  fchool,  where  he  made  a  great  proficiency 
in  the  learned  languages  under  Mr.  Mulcafter,  who 
recommended  him  to  Dr.  Watts,  canon-refidentiary 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  archdeacon  of  Middlefex,  who 
had  then  lately  founded  fome  fcholarfhips  at  Pem- 
broke-college, Cambridge,  the  firft  of  which  he 
bellowed  on  young  Andrews.  After  he  had  taken 
the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts,  he  was  ckofen  fellow 
of  his  college  ;  in  this  fituation'  he  continued  four 
years,  applying  bimfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  divi- 
nity ,  at  the  ufual  time,  he  commenced  matter  of 
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arts,  and  was  then  chofen  catechift  of  the  college, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  reading  lectures 
on  the  Ten  Commandments  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, to  which  great  numbers  reforted  from  the 
other  colleges,  and  likewife  young  gentlemen  and 
clergymen  from  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  a.s  he  pof- 
fefled  a  graceful  addrefs,  and  a  fine  delivery,  thefe 
added  to  his  abilities,  procured  him  great  reputa- 
tion ;  the  fame  of  which  being  circulated  by  thofe 
who  attended  his  divinity-leclure,  foon  reached  the 
ear  of  Mr.  Hugh  Price,  the  founder  of  Jefus-col- 
lege,  Oxford,  who,  without  his  knowledge,  be- 
ftowed  on  him  one  of  the  firft  fellowships  in  his 
new  institution. 

It  was  his  cuftom,  after  he  had  been  three  years 
at  Cambridge,  and  he  continued  it  as  long  as  he 
refided  at  either  of  the  univerfities,  to  make  an  an- 
nual vifit  to  his  parents  at  London  ;  and  his  father 
having  previous  notice,  by  his  defire,  ufed  to  pre- 
pare a  private  tutor  to  inftrucl:  him  in  fome  branch 
or  other  of  the  fciences  or  arts,  not  taught  in  the 
univerfities  j  fo  that  within  a  few  years  he  had  ac- 
quired the  elements  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  and  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages. 
He  performed  his  journies  on  foot,  till  he  was  a 
batchelor  of  divinity ;  and  he  profeiTed,  that  even 
then  he  would  not  have  rode  on  horfeback,  but  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  walking  merely  to  fave 
charges.  He  never  loved,  or  ufed  any  games  or 
ordinary  recreations ;  his  common  exercife  and 
amufement  was  walking,  and  he  afligned  the  nobleft 
reafon  for  preferring  it  to  all  others  ;  frequently 
declaring  to  his  companions  and  friends,  that  to. 
obferve  the  grafs,  herbs,  corn,  trees,  cattle,  earth, 
waters  and  heavens ;  and  to  contemplate  their  na- 
tures, orders,  qualities,  virtues  and  ufes,  was  to 
him,  the  moft  exquifite  of  all  entertainments. 
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His  reputation  increasing  daily,  he  was  net  long 
without  a  patron  ;  for  Henry  earl  of  Huntingdon,  lord 
preiident  of  the  North,  with  great  judgment  made 
choice  of  him  as  his  chaplain,  to  attend  him  in  his 
progrefs  through  that  part  of  England  ;  where,  by 
his  preaching,  and  private  conferences,  he  became 
highly  ufeful  to  government,  by  converting  a  num- 
ber of  Roman  catholics  to  the  prcteftant  faith,  and 
arnongft  thefe,  fever al  priefts. 

Such  a  feafonable  fervice,  naturally  recommended 
him  to  Sir  Francis  Walfmgham,  then  fecretary  of 
Hate  j  who,  being  unwilling  that  fuch  a  promifmg 
genius  fhould  lie  concealed  and  unnoticed  in  feme 
obfcure  country  village,  rtfclvec^to  provide  for  him 
in  town  ;  and  accordingly,  by  the  flrength  of  his 
intereft,  Mr.  Andrews  was  appointed  vicar  of  St. 
Giles's,  Crippiegate,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  after, 
prebendary  and  refidentiary  of  St.  Paul's  ;  alfo  pre- 
bendary of  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell. 

Being  thus  preferred,  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf 
as  a  diligent  and  excellent  preacher,  and  he  read 
divinity-ltclures  three  oays  in  the  week  at  St.  Paul's, 
during  Term-time.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Fulke, 
lie  was  chofen  mailer  of  'Pembroke-hall,  to  which 
coi'ege  he  afterwards  became  a  confiderable  bcne- 
ftidlor.  He  was  next  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
3q,ins  in  ordinary  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  took 
great  delight  in  his  preaching,  and  promoted  him 
to  the  deanry  of  Weftminfter  in  1 60 1.  He  was 
not  lefs  eftecrned  by  James  I.  who  gave  him  the 
preference  to  all  other  divines  as  a  preacher,  and 
made  choice  of  him  to  anfwer  cardinal  Bellarmine, 
who  had  attacked,  with  great  vehemence,  the  king's 
treatife,  intitled,  "  The  defence  of  the  right  of 
kings."  His  Majefty  had  maintained  the  dodtrine 
of  regal  fupremacy  over  all  caufes  and  perfons,  as 
well  ecclefiaftical  as  civil  :  it  was  the  proper  bufinefs 
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of  a  cardinal  to  endeavour  to  confute  it  ;  but  B.ei- 
Jftf^ine,  afhamed  to  put  his  own  name  to  an  illiberal 
performance,  u(hered  it  into  the  world,  under  the 
name  of  Matthew  Tortus  j  and  Mr.  Andrews 
wittily  intkled  his  reply,  which  was  written  in 
Latin,  Tcrtura  Torti,  &c.  The  king  was  fo  well 
plcafed  with  this  judicious  performance,  that  he 
rewarded  the  author  with  the  biihopric  of  Chi- 
chefter  in  1605  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  likewife  made 
him  lord-almoner,  which  office  he  executed  in  a 
confcientious,difinterefted  manner,  refusing  to  make 
thofe  advantages  of  his  places  to  which  he  was 
legally  intitled. 

Upon  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  Ely,  he  was 
translated  to  it  in  1609  ;  and  the  fame  year,  he  was 
fv/orn  of  the  king's  privy-council  in  England,  as 
he  was  afterwards  of  Scotland,  upon  attending  his 
Majefry  to  tkat  kingdom. 

When  he  had  fat  nine  years  in  the  fee  of  Ely, 
he  was  tranflated  to  that  of  .Winchefler,  and  alio 
appointed  dean  of  the  Royal -chapel,  And  to  hi;. 
honour  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  thefe  preferments 
were  con  erred  upon  him  without  any  court  in- 
ter.eft,  or  felicitations  on  the  part  of  hinifrlf,  er 
friends  :  it  is  likewife  obferved,  that  though  he  was 
a  privy-counfeilor  in  times  of  dangers  and  difficulty 
in  the  leigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  i.  he  inter- 
-  fered  very  little  in  temporal  concerns;  but  in  all 
affairs  relative  to  the  church  and  the  duties  of  hia 
function,  he  was  remarkably  diligent  and  aclive. 

A  pleafant  ftory  is  related  of  this  worthy  prelate, 
in  Waller's  life  prefixed  to  his  works,  as  it  is  laid 
to  have  been  told  by  that  poet  to  Dr.  Birch,  his 
fon-5n-law. 

Waller  going  to  fee  king  James  at  dinner,  on 

the  day  he  had  diliblved  the  parliament)  over-heard 

a  very  extraordinary  convention  between  his  Ivla- 
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jefty,  bifhop  Andrews,  and  Neile,  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham. The  two  prelates  {landing  behind  the  king's 
chair,  his  Majefty  afked  them,  if  he  could  not  take 
his  fubje&s  money  whenever  he  wanted  it,  without 
the  formality  of  a  parliament. — The  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  was  a  complete  court-fycophant,  readily 
anfwered,.  "  God  forbid,  Sir,  but  you  fhould  ;  you 
are  the  breath  of  our  noftrils."  Whereupon  the 
king  turned  and  faid  to  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
"  Well,  my  lord,  .what  fay  you?'7  Sir,  replied 
Andrews,  I  have  no  fkill  to  judge  in  parliamentary 
cafes.  The  king  hafrily  added,  "  No  put-offs,  my 
lord,  anfwer  me  prefently."  "  Then,  Sir,"  laid 
he,  "  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother 
Neile's  money,  for  he  offers  it."  Mr.  Waller  faid, 
the  company  were  much  pleafed  with  this  anfwer, 
and  the  king  in  particular  was  ftruclc  with  the  hu- 
mour of  it ;  for  a  certain  nobleman  coming  in  foon 
after,  his  Majefty  cried  out,  "  Oh  !  my  lord,  they 
fay  you  //£,  (a  Scotch  word  for  lie)  with  my  lady." 
«'  No,  Sir,"  faid  his  lordfhip,  in  great  confufion, 
"  but  I  like  her  company,  becaufe  ihe  has  fomuch 
"  wit."  "  Why  then,"  returned  the  king,  main- 
taining the  charge,  "  do  you  not  tig  with  my  lord 
"  of  Wincheftcr  there." 

After  a  long  life  of  honour  and  tranquillity,  in 
which  he  enjoyed  the  diftinguifhed  efteem  of  three 
fucceflive  fovereigns,  the  friendfhip  of  all  men  of 
letters,  his  cotemporaries,  and  the  veneration  of  all 
good  chriftians,  this  pious  and  learned  prelate  died 
at  Winchefter-houfe  in  Southwark,  in  September, 
1626.  He  was  interred  in  the  parifh  church  of  St. 
Saviour,  where  his  executors  erected  to  his  memory 
an  handfome  monument,  of  marble  and  alabafter, 
on  which  is  an  elegant  Latin  infcription,  by  one 
of  his  chaplains.  Milton  alfo  wrote  a  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  occafion  of  his  death,  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage. 
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girge,  which  is  one  of  the  earlieft  productions  of 
that  immortal  bard,  for  he  was  but  feventcen  years 
of  age,  when  bifhop  Andrews  died. 

Dr.  Fuller  obferves,  that  kino:  James  had  fo  great 
an  awe  of,  and  veneration  for  bifhop  Andrews,  that 
in  his  prefence,  he  refrained  from  that  mirth  and 
levity,  in  which  he  indulged  himfelf  at  other  times. 
His  reputation,  as  a  learned  man,  was  well  known 
in  foreign  countries $  for,  as  he  underftood  a  great 
variety  of  languages,  at  leaft  fifteen,  and  was  con- 
verfant  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  he  was  engaged  in 
an  extenfive  correfpondence,  with  all  the  literati 
of  Europe.  Cafaubon  extols  bis  fkill  in  all  kinds 
of  learning,  Spanheim  ftyles  him,  a  prelate  of  moft 
acute  judgment;  and  Voflius,  in  his  treatife,  De 
vitiis  Jermoni&i  gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of 
mod  accomplifhed  learning. 

He  was  very  careful  to  prefer  men  of  abilities- 
and  good  moral  characters  to  the  ecclefiaftical  bene- 
fices in  his  gift.  And  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
form  a  better  judgment  of  thofe  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  choice,  he  fent  for  clergymen  who  had 
acquired  renown  for  piety  and  learning,  and  who 
were  unprovided  for,  defrayed  the  expences  of  their 
journies,  entertained  them  riofpitably  ;  and  if  in  his 
private  converfations  with  them,,  they  anfwered  the 
good  report  given  of  them,  hie  bellowed  livings 
upon  them  as  they  became  vacant.  As  his  fortune 
increafed,  fo  did  his  liberality  and  chanty  \  and  he 
particularly  delighted  in  releafing  prifdners  confined 
for  fmall  debts,  or  the  gaoler's  iees  j.  a  charity,  of 
the  mofl  humane  and  beneficial  kind,  as  well  to 
the  individuals  as  to  fociety ;  for  which  a  moft 
laudable  inftitution  has  lately  been  iet  on  foot  in 
London,  by  the  voluntary  fubfcription  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry.  Another  circumftance  concerning 
his  chanties  defer ves  our  notice,  though  we  are 
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afraid  it  will  be  but  feldom  imitated  in  an  age,  in 
which  oftentation  is  a  prevailing  foible.  He  gave 
ftri&  charge  to  fuch  of  his  fervants  as  were  intrufted 
with  the  diftribution  of  his  bounty,  that  they  fhould 
not  acknowledge  from  whence  this  relief  came ; 
but  directed,  that  the  receipts  they  took,  as  vouchers 
for  their  faithful  difcharge  of  their  truft,  fhould  be 
figned  by  the  perfons  relieved,  as  received  from  an 
unknown  benefactor. 

Another  focial  virtue,  for  which  this  prelate  has 
been  juiUy  admired,  is  gratitude,  of  which  he  had 
fo  warm  a  fenfe,  that  it  extended  to  a&s  of  kind- 
nefs  even  to  the  relations  of  thofe  from  whom  he 
had  received  any  favours.  He  beftowed  a  valuable 
living  on  Dr.  Ward,  the  fon  of  his  firft  fchool- 
inaiW,  at  the  Coopers- fchool.  He  alfo  fhewed 
every  mark  of  perfonal  efteem  for  Mr.  Mulcafter, 
his  fchocl-mdter  at  Merchant-Taylors  fchool,  al- 
ways placing  him  at  the  head  of  his  table  ;  and 
though  pictures  were  but  little  in  ufe  at  that 
time,  after  his  death,  he  had  his  picture  placed 
over  his  ftu^y  door ;  he  alfo  provided  for  his  fon, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  valuable  legacy.  He 
likewife  enquired  very  carefully  after  the  kin- 
dred of  Dr.  Watts,  who  nrft  fent  him  to  Pembrpke- 
hall,  and  having  found  out  a  diftant  relation,  he 
gave  him  great  preferments  in  that  college. 

The  example  of  a  good  man,  has  generally  more 
influence  on  the  minds  of  youth  than  precept ;  we 
fhali  therefore  extend  this  article,  though  we  fhould 
be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  tautology,  by  adding 
the  following  character  of  him,  contained  in  the 
dedication  of  his  fermons  publifhed  under  the  joint 
care  and  infpe&ion  of  the  bifhops  of  London  and 
Ely.  "  The  perfon  whcfe  works  thefe  are,  was 
from  his  youth,  a  man  of  extraordinary  worth  and 
note  j  a  man,  as  if  he  had  been  npade  up  of  learn- 
ing 
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ing  and  virtue,  both  of  them  fo  eminent  in  him, 
that   it   is   hard    to  judge  which   had   precedency. 
His  virtue,  which    we   muft  frill  judge  the  more 
worthy  in  any  man,  was  comparable  to  that  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  primitive  bifhops   of  the 
church  ;  and  had  he  lived  amon^  thofe  ancient  fa- 
thers, his  virtues  would   have  fhined  even  among 
thofe  virtuous  men.     And  as  for  his  learning,  that 
was  as  well,  if  not  better  known  abroad,  than  re- 
fpedted  at  home.     And,  take  him   in  his  latitude, 
we,  which  knew  him  well,  knew  not  any  kind  of 
learning  to  which   he  was   a  ftranger,  but  in  his 
profeflion  admirable.    None  ftronger  than  he^  where 
he  wreftled  with  an  adverfary;  and  that  Bellarmine 
felt,  who  was  as  well  able  to  fhift  for  himfelf,  as 
any  that  ftood  up  for  the  Roman  party.     None 
more  exacl:,  more  judicious  than  he,  where  he  was 
to  inftru£t  and  inform  others  ;  and  that,  as   they 
knew,  who  often  heard  him  preach,  fo  they  may 
learn  who  will  read  this,  which  he  hath  left  behind 
him.     And  yet  this  fulnefs  of  his  material  learning 
left  room  enough   in  the  temper  of  his   brain  for 
almoft  all  languages,  learned  and  modern,  to  feat 
themfelves  :  fo  that  his  learning  liad  all  the  helps 
language  could  afford  ;  and  his  languages  learning 
enough    for   the   beft   of  them  to  exprefs.      His 
judgment,  in  the  mean  time,  fo  commanding  over 
both,  as  that  neither  of  them  was  fuffered  idly  or 
curioufly  to  ftart  from,  or  fall  fhort,  of  their  in-' 
tended  fcope.     So  that  we  may  better  fay  of  him, 
than  it  was  fometimes  faid  of  Claudius  Drufus, 
•*  he  was  of  as  many,    and  as  great  virtues,  as 
mortal  nature  could  receive,  or  induitry  make  per- 
fecV' 

Bifhop  Andrews  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
theological  and  polemical,  pieces,  but  the  following 
are  the  principal,  worthy  of  note  at  prefent. 

i.  'I  he 
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1.  The  moral  Law  expounded  ;    or,    Lectures 
on  the  Ten  Commandments.     Whereunto  are  an- 
nexed, nineteen  fermons  upon   prayer  in   general, 
and  the  Lord's-prayer  in  particular.    London  1643, 
folio. 

2.  A  Collection  of  pofthumous  and  orphan  Lec- 
tures, delivered  at  St.- Paul's,  and  at  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  London  1657,  folio. 

3«  Refponfioves  ad  Petri  Molinoei  Epijlolas  tresy 
&c. 

4.  Stricture ;  or  a  brief  Anfwer  to  the  eighteenth 
Chapter  of  the  Firft  Book  of  Cardinal  Perron's 
Reply,  &c. 

The  two  lafr,  with  feveral  other  of  his  tracts 
and  fermons,  were  collected  and  published  in  one 
volume,  4to,  in  1629. 

*^*  Authorities.  Ifaacfon's  Life  of  Bifhop  An- 
drews. General  Biog.  Dictionary.  Britifh  Biog, 
Vol.  IV. 
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GEORGE     V  I  L  L  I  E  R  S, 

DUKE    of   BUCKINGHAM. 
[A.  D.  15,92,  to  1628.] 

Written  by  a  Coternporary,  in  the  Style  of  the 
Times. 


GEORGE  VILLIERS,  the  famous  duke 
ot  Buckingham,  was  born  in  the  year  1592.,. 
at  Brookefby  in  Leicefterfhtre,  where  his  anceltors 
had  chiefly  continued  about  the  fpace  of  four  hun- 
dred years,  rather  without  obfcurity,  than  with  any 
great  luftre,  after  they  had  long  before  been  feated 
at  Kinakon  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  He  wa& 
the  third  fon  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  by  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Anthony  Beaumont,  of  Cole-orton,. 
Efq;  names  on  either  fide  well  known  of  ancient 
extraction.  He  was  nurtured  where  he  had  been 
born,  in  his  firft  rudiments,  till  the  years  of  ten  ;v 
and  from  thence  fent  to  Billifden-fchool  in  the 
fame  county,  where  he  was  taught  the  principles 
of  mufic,  and  other  flight  literature,  till  the  thir- 
teenth of  his  age ;  at  which  time  his  father  died. 
Then  his  beautiful  and  provident  mother  (for  thofe 
attributes  will  not  be  denied  her)  took  him  home 

to 
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to  her  houfe  at  Goodby,  where  fhe  had  him  in 
efpecial  care  ;  fo  as  he  was  jfirft  (as  we  may  fay) 
a  domeftic  favourite ;  but  finding  him  (as  it  (liou'ld 
feem)  by  nature  a  little  ftudious  and  contemplative, 
{he  chofe  rather  to  endue  him  with  converfive  qua- 
lities and  ornaments  of  youth,  as  dancing,  fencing, 
and  the  like;  not  without  aim  then,  perchance, 
(though  far  off)  at  a  courtier  s  life  :  to  which  leflbns 
he  had  fuch  a  dextrous  proclivity,  as  his  teachers 
were  fain  to  reftrain-  his  forwardnefs ;  to  the  end 
that  his  brothers,  who  were  under  the  fame  train- 
ing, might  hold  pace  with  him. 

About  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  travelled  into 
France,  where  he  improved  himfelf  well  in,  the 
language,  for  one  that  had  fo  little  grammatical 
foundation  :  but  more  in  the  cxercifes  of  that  no- 
bility, for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  and  yet  came 
home  in  his  natural  plight,  without  affe&ed  forms 
(the  ordinary  difeafc  of  travellers).  After  his  re- 
turn, he  palled  again  one  whole  year  (as  before) 
a%  Good'by,  under  the  wing  and  counfels  of  his 
mother:  aiad  then  was  forward  to  become  a  fuitor 
at  London  to  Sir  Roger  Afhton's  daughter,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  James,  and 
mafter  of  the  robes.  About  which  time,  he  fell 
into  intrinfical  fociety  with  Sir  John  Greham,  then 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Majefty's  privy-cham- 
ber :  who,  1  know  not  upon  what  luminaries  h« 
efpied  in  his  face,  difTuaded  him  from  marriage, 
and  gave  him  rather  encouragement  to  woo  fortune 
in  court.  Which  advice  funk  weH  into  his  randy  ; 
fpr  within  fome  while,  the  king  had  taken  upon 
certain  glances  (whereof  the  firit  was  at  Apthcrpe, 
in  a  progrefs)  fuch  liking  of  his  perfon,  that  he 
refolved  to  make  him  a  mafter-piece,  and  to  mould 
him,  as  it  were,  platonically  to  his  own  idea. 
Neither  was  his  Majefty  content  only  to  be  the 

architect 
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architect  of  his  fortune,  without  putting  his  gra-» 
cious  hand  likcwife  to  fome  part  of  the  work  itfelf. 
Infomuch  as  it  pleafed  him  to  defcend,  and  to  vail 
his  goodnefs  even  to  the  giving  of  his  forefaid  friend,. 
Sir  John  Greham,  fecret  directions,  how,  and  by 
what  degrees  he  fhould  bring  him  into  favour.  But' 
this  was  quickly  difcovered  by  him,  who  was  then 
as  yet  in  fome  poileliion  of  the  king's  heart.  For 
there  is  nothing  more  vigilant,  nothing  more  jealous 
than  a  favourite,  efpecially  towards  the  waining- 
time  and  fufpeft  of  fatiety.  So  as  many  arts  were 
ufed  to  difcufs  the  beginning  of  new  affection. 
All  which,  notwithftanding,  there  was, conveyed 
to  Mr.  Villiers  an  intimation  of  the  king's  pleafure 
to  wait,  and  to  be  fworn  his  fervant ;  and  fhortly 
after,  his  cup-bearer  at  large;  and  the  furnmer; 
following  he  was  admitted  into  ordinary.  After, 
which  time  favours  came  thick  upon  him  (liker 
main  fhowers,  than  fprinkling  drops  or  dews)  for 
the  next  St.  George's- day  he  was  knighted,  and 
made  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber  ;  and 
the  very  fame  day  had  an  annual  penfion  given  him, 
for  his  better  fupport,  of  one  thoufand  pounds, 
out  of  the  court  of  wards. 

At  New-year's-tide  following.,  the  king  chofe 
him  mafter  of  the  horfe.  After  this  he  was  in- 
ftalled  of  the  moft  noble  order.  And  in  the  next 
Auguft  he  created  him  baron  of  Whaddon,  and 
vifcount  Villiers.  In  January  of  the  fame  year, 
he  was  advanced  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  fworn 
here  of  his  Majefty's  privy-council  5  as  if  a  favou- 
rite were  not  fo  before. 

The  March  enfuing,  he  attended  the  king  into  -• 
Scotland,  and  was  likewife  fworn  a  counfellor  in 
that    kingdom  j     where  he    carried    himfelf  with 
fingular  fweetnefs  of  temper,   as  it  behoved  him, 
being  new  in  favour,  and  fucceeding  one  of  their 

own, 
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own,  to  ftudy  a  moderate  ftile  among  thofe  gene- 
rous fpirits. 

About  New-year's-tide,  after  his  return  from 
thence,  (for  thofe  beginnings  of  years  were  very 
propitious  to  him,  as  if  kings  did  chufe  remarkable 
days  to  inaugurate  their  favours,  that  they  may 
appear  a&s  as  well  of  the  times,  as  of  the  will)  he 
was  created  marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  made 
lord-admiral  of  England  ;  chief-juftice  in  eyre  of 
all  the  parks  and  forefts  on  the  fouth-fide  of  Trent ;. 
matter  of  the  Kmg's-bench  ofHce>  (none  of  the 
unprofitable  pieces)  ;  head  fieward  of  Weftminfter,, 
and  conftable  of  Windfor-caftle. 

But  thefe  offices  and  dignities  already  rehearfed,, 
and  thofe  of  the  like  nature,  which  Ihall  after  be 
fet  down  in  their  place,  were  but  the  facings,  cr 
fringes,  of  his  greatnefs,  in  cornparifon  of  that  truft 
which  his  mo/r,  gracious  matter  did  caft  upon  hirn 
in  the  one-and«twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  when 
he  made  him  the  chief  concomitant  of  his  heir 
apparent,  and  only  fon,  Charles,  prince  of  Wales, 
in  a  journey  of  much  adventure,  and  which  (to 
ihew  the  ftrength  of  his  privacy)  had  been  before 
not  communicated  with  any  other  of  his  Majefty's 
moft  reserved  counfellors  at  home,  being  carried 
with  great  clofenefs,,  liker  a  bufmefs  of  love  thai* 
ftate ;  as  it  was  in  the  firft  intendment. 

They  began  their  motion  in  the  year  1623., 
on  Tuefday  the  eighteenth  of  February,  from  the 
marquis  his  houfe,  of  late  purchafe,  at  New-hall 
in  EfTex,  fetting  out  with  difguifed  beards,  and 
with  borrowed  names  of  Thomas  and  John  Smith, 
And  then  attended  with  none>  but  Sir  Richard 
Greham,  matter  of  the  horfe  to  the  marquis,  and 
of  inward  truft  about  him.  When  they  patted  the 
river  againft  Gravefend,  for  lack  of  filver,  they 
were  fain  to  give  the  ferry-man  a  piece  of  two,- 
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and-thirty  fhillings,  which  Itruck  the  poor  fellow 
into  fuch  a  melting  tendernefs,  that  fo  good  gen- 
tlemen fhould  be  going  (for  fo  he  fufpecled)  about 
fome  quarrel  beyond  lea,  as  he  could  not  forbear 
to  acquaint  the  officers  of  the  town  with  what  had 
befallen  him,  who  fent  prefently  poft  for  their  fray 
at  Rochefter,  through  which  they  were  palled  be- 
fore any  intelligence  could  arrive.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill  beyond  that  city,  they  were  fomewhat 
perplexed  by  efpying  the  French  ambaffador,  with 
the  king's  coach,  and  other  attending  him,  which 
made  them  baulk  the  beaten  road,  and  teach  poft 
hackneys  to  leap  hedges. 

At  Canterbury,  whither  fome  voice  (as  it  fhould 
feem)  was  run  on  before,  .the  mayor  of  the  town 
came  himfelf  to  feize  on  them,  as  they  were  taking 
frefh  horfes,  in  a  blunt  manner,  alledging  firft  a 
warrant  to  flop  them,  from  the  council,  next  from 
Sir  Lewis  Lewkner,  mailer  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
lailly,  from  Sir  Henry  Manwaring,  then  lieutenant 
of  Dover-cafHe.  At  all  which  confufed  fictions, 
the  marquis  had  no  leifure  to  Jaugh,  but  thought 
beft  to  difmafk  his  beard,  and  fo  told  him,  that  he 
was  going  covertly  with  fuch  flight  company,  to 
take  a  fecret  view  (being  admiral)  of  the  forward- 
nefs  of  his  Majefty's  fleet,  which  was  then  in  pre- 
paration on  the  narrow  feas  :  this,  with  much  ado, 
did  fomewhat  handfomely  heal  the  difguifement. 
On  the  way  afterwards,  the  baggage  poft-boy,  who 
had  been  at  court,  get  (I  know  not  how)  a  glim- 
mering who  they  were ;  but  his  mouth  was  eafily 
fhut,  To  Dover,  through  bad  horfes  and  thole 
petty  impediments,  they  came  not  before  fix  at 
night ;  where  they  found  Sir  Francis  Cottington, 
then  fecretary  to  the  prince,  now  baron  of  Nan- 
worth,  and  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  who  had  been 
fent  before  to  provide  a  veiiel  for  their  tranfportar 

tion.. 
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t^on.  The  forefaid  knight  was  conjoined  for  the 
nearnefs  of  his  place  on  the  prince's  affairs ;  and 
for  his  long  refidcnce  in  the  court  of  Spain,  where 
he  had  gotten  fingular  credit  even  with  that  cau- 
tious nation,  by  the  temper  of  his  carriage.  Mr. 
Porter  was  taken  in,  not  only  as  a  bed-chamber 
-Servant  of  confidence  to  his  highnefs,  but  lik.ewife 
as  a  nccefiary  and  ufeful  infhument,  for  his  natur.,1 
fkill  in  the  Spanifh  tongue.  And  fhefe  five  were 
at  the  rirfr,  the  whole  parade  of  his  journey. 

The  next  morning,  for  the  night  was  ternpeftu- 
ouS;  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  aforefaid  month, 
taking  (hipping  at  Dover  about  fix  of  the  clock^ 
they  landed  the  fame  day  at  Boulogne  in  France, 
near  two  hours  after  noon  ;  reaching  Monflruei  that 
night  Hike  men  of  difpatch)  and  Paris  the  fecond 
day  after,  being  Friday  the  one-and-twentieth.  But 
fome  three  pofcs  before,  they  had  met  with  two 
German  gentlemen  that  came  newly  from  Eng- 
land, where  they  had  feen  at  New  market  tne 
prince  and  the  marquifs  taking  coach  together  with 
the  king,  and  retain 'ng  fuch  a  itrong  imprefiion  of 
them  both,  that  they  now  bewrayed  fome  know- 
ledge of  their  perfons  ;  but  were  cut- faced  by  Sir 
Richard  Greham,  who  would  needs  perfuade  them 
they  were  miftaken.  Which  in  truth  is  no  very 
hard  matter,  for  the  very  ftrangenefs  of  the  thing 
itfelf,  and  almoft  the  impofiibility  to  conceive  fo 
great  a  prince  and  favourite  fo  fuddenly  metamor- 
phofed  into  travellers,  with  no  greater  train,  was 
enough  to  make  any  man  living  unbelieve  his 
fenfes, 

At  Paris,  the  prince  fpent  one  whole  day  to  give 
his  mind  fome  contentment  in  viewing  of  a  famous 
city  and  court,  which  was  a  neighbour  to  his  future 
eilates.  But  for  their  better  veiling  of  their  vifages,. 
his  highnete  and  the  marquifs  bought  each  of  them  a 

periwig, 
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periwig,  fomewhat  to  overfhadow  their  foreheads, 
Of  the  king  they  got  a  fight  after  dinner  in  a  gal- 
lery, where  he  was  folacing  h'mfelf  with  familiar 
pleafures.  And  of  the  queen-mother  as  fhe  was  at 
her  own  table ;  in  neither  place  defcried^  no,  not 
by  monfieur  Cadinet,  who  faw  them  in  both,  and 
had  been  lately  ambaflador  in  England.  Towards 
evening,  by  a  meer  chance,  in  appearance,  though 
underlined  with  a  providence,  they  had  a  full  fight 
of  the  queen-infanta,  and  of  the  princefs  Henrietta 
Maria,  with  other  great  ladies,  at  the  practice  of 
a  mafquing  dance,  which  was  then  in  preparation  j 
having  over-heard  two  gentlemen  who  were  tending 
towards  that  fight,  after  whom  they  prefled,  and 
were  let  in  by  the  duke  De  Mount  Bafon,  the? 
queen's  lord-chamberlain,  out  of  humanity  to 
ilrangers,  when  divers  of  the  French  went  by. 

From  the  next  day,  when  they  departed  at  three 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning  from  Paris,  the  twenty- 
third  of  February,  were  fpent  fix  days  at  Bayone^ 
the  lair,  town  of  France,  having,  before,  at  Eour- 
deaux,  bought  them  five  riding-coats,  all  of  one 
colour  and  fafhion,  in  a  kind  of  noble  fimplicity  ; 
where  Sir  Francis  Cottington  was  employed  in  a 
fair  manner  to  keep  them  from  being  entertained 
by  the  duke  De  Efpernon,  telling  him  they  were 
gentlemen  of  mean  degree,  and  formed  yet  to  little 
courtfhip,  who  perchance  might  otherwife  (being; 
himfelf  no  fuperfkial  man  in  "the  practices  of  trie 
world)  have  pierced  fomewhat  deeper  than  their 
out-fide. 

They  v/ere  now  entered  into  the  deep  time  of 
lent,  and  could  get  no  flefh  in  their  inns.  Where- 
upon fell  out  a  pleafant  pafTage  :  there  was  near 
Bayone,  an  herd  of  goats  with  their  young  ones, 
upon  which  fight,  the  faid  Sir  Richard  Greham. 
tells  the  marquifs,  he  would  fnap  one  of  the  kids>., 

and 
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and  make  Tome  fhlft  to  carry  him  clofe  to  their 
lodging.  Which  the  prince  over-hearing,  Why 
Richard,  fays  he,  do  you  think  you  may  practice, 
here  your  old  tricks  again  upon  the  borders  ?  Upon 
which  words,  they  firft  gave  the  goat-heard  good 
contentment,  and  then  while  the  marquifs  and  his 
fervant,  being  both  on  foot,  were  chafing  the  kid 
about  the  ftack,  the  prince  from  horfehack  killed 
him  in  the  head  with  a  Scottifh  piftol. 

At  Bayone,  the  count  De  Gramont,  governor 
of  that  jealous  key,  took  an  exquifite  notice  of 
their  perfons  and  behaviour,  and  opened  himfelf  to 
fome  of  his  train,  That  he  thought  them  to  be 
gentlemen  of  much  more  worth  than  their  habits, 
bewrayed  j  yet  he  let  them  courteoufly  pafs.  And 
four  days  after  this  they  arrived  at  Madrid,  being 
Wednefday  the  fifth  of  March.  Having  gone  thus 
far,  I  {hall  not  need  to  relate  the  affluence  of  young 
nobles  and  others  from  hence  into  Spain,  after  the 
voice  of  our  prince's  being  there  had  been  quickly 
noifed,  and  at  length  believed ;  neither  will  it  be 
neceflary  to  confider  the  arts  of  Rome,  where  now 
all  engines  were  whetted  (though  by  the  divine 
bleiling  very  vainly)  when  they  had  gotten  a  prince 
of  Great  Britain  upon  catholic  ground,  as  they  ufe 
to  call  it. 

This,  and  the  whole  matter  of  negociation  there, 
the  open  entertainments,  the  fecret  working,  the 
apprehenfion  on  both  fides,  the  appearance  on  nei- 
ther; and  in  fum,  all  the  circumftances  and  refpecl: 
of  religion  and  ftate  intermixed  together  in  that 
commixture,  will  better  become  a  royal  hiftory,  or 
a  council-table,  than  a  Jingle  life.  Yet  we  can-- 
not omit  ibme  things  which  intervened,  at  the  meeN 
ing  of  the  two  Pleiades,  not  unlike  that  which 
aitrologers  call  a  conjunction  of  planets,  of  no  very 
benign  afpect  the  one  to  the  other ;  the  marquifs 
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of  Buckingham,  and  the  Conde  d'Olivares.  They 
had  fome  (harper  and  fome  milder  differences,  which 
might  eafily  happen  in  fuch  an  intervene  of  gran- 
dees, both  vehement  on  the  parts  which  they 
fwayed.  But  the  rnoft  remarkable  was  upon  fup- 
pofition  of  the  Conde's,  that  the  marquifs  had  inti- 
mated unto  him  fome  hopes  of  the  prince's  conver- 
iion ;  which  coming  into  debate,  the  marquifs  fo 
roundly  difavowed  this  gilded  dream,  as  Olivares 
alledged  he  had  given  him  La-Mentida,  and  there- 
upon forms  a  complaint  to  the  prince  himfelf; 
which  Buckingham  denying,  and  yet  Olivares  per- 
lifting  in  the  faid  complaint,  the  marquifs,  though 
now  in  ftrange  hands,  yet  feeing  both  his  honour 
and  the  truth  at  ftake,  was  not  tender  likewife  to 
engage  his  life,  but  replied  with  fome  heat,  that 
the  Conde's  afieveration  would  force  him  to  do  that 
which  he  had  not  done  before ;  for  now  he  held 
himfelf  tied  in  terms  of  a  gentleman,  to  maintain 
the  contrary  to  his  affirmative,  in  any  fort  whatfo- 
ever.  This  was  the  higheft  and  the  harfheft  point 
that  occurred  between  them  j  which  that  it  went 
fo  far,  was  not  the  duke's  fault;  nor  his  fault 
neither  (as  it  fhould  feem)  that  it  went  no  farther. 
There  was  another  memorable  paflage  one  day  of 
gentler  quality,  and  yet  eager  enough.  The  Conde 
•d'Olivares  told  the  marquifs  of  a  certain  flying 
noife,  that  the  prince  did  plot  to  be  fecretly  gone : 
to  which  the  marquifs  gave  a  well-tempered  anfwer, 
That  though  love  had  made  his  highnefs  fteal  out 
of  his  own  country,  yet  fear  would  never  make 
him  run  out  of  Spain  in  other  manner  than  fhould 
become  a  prince  of  his  royal  and  generous  virtues. 

In  Spain  they  flayed  near  eight  entire  months, 
during  all  which  time,  who  but  Buckingham  lay 
at  home  under  millions  of  maledictions  ?  Which 
yet,  at  the  prince's  fafe  arrival  in  the  Weft,  did 

die, 
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die,  and  vanlfh  here  and  there  into  praifes  and 
eulogies,  according  to  the  contrary  motions  of 
popular  waves.  And  now,  to  fum  up  the  fruit  of 
the  journey,  difcour<fes  ran  thus  among  the  cleareft 
obfervers.  It  was  faid,  that  the  prince  himfelf, 
without  any  imaginable  {lain  of  his  religion,  had 
by  the  fight  of  foreign  courts,  and  obfervations  of 
the  different  natures  of  people,  and  the  rules  of 
government,  much  excited  and  awakened  his  fpirits, 
and  corroborated  his  judgment.  And  as  for  the 
marquifs,  there  was  note  taken  of  two  great  addi- 
.-tions  which  he  had  gained  :  Firft,  he  was  returned 
with  increafe  of  title,  having  there  been  made  duke, 
•by  patent  fent  him,  which  was  the  highefl  degree 
whereof  an  Englifh  fubjedl  could  be  capable.  But 
.the  other  was  far  greater,  though  clofer ;  for  by  fo 
long  and  fo  private,  and  fo  various  confociation 
with  a  prince  of  fuch  excellent  nature,  he  had  now 
gotten  as  it  were  two  lives  in  his  own  fortune  and 
greatnefs  ;  whereas  otherwife  the  eftate  of  a  favou- 
rite is  but  at  beft  a  tenant  at  will,  and  rarely  tranf- 
mitted.  But  concerning  the  Spanifh  commiffion, 
which  in  public  conceit  was  the  main  fcope  of  the 
journey,  that  was  left  in  great  fufpence,  and  after 
fome  time  utterly  laid  afide  ;  which  threw  the  duke, 
amon8;ft  free  wits,  under  cenfures. 

The  molt  part  were  apt  to  believe,  that  he  had 
brought  down  fome  deepdiftafte  from  Spain,  which 
exafperated  his  counfels ;  neither  was  there  want- 
ing fome  other  that  thought  him  not  altogether 
void  of  a  little  ambition,  to  {hew  his  power  either 
to  knit  or  diflblve. 

Howfoever,  the  whole  fcene  of  affairs  was  changed 
from  Spain  to  France  j  there  now  lay  the  profpec- 
tive.  Which  alteration  being  generally  liked,  and 
all  alterations  of  ftate  being  ever  attributed  to  the 
powerfulieft  under  princes,  the  duke  became  fud- 
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denly  and  ftrangely  gracious  among  the  multitude, 
and  was  even  in  parliament  highly  exalted  ;  fo  as 
he  did  feem  for  a  time  to  have  overcome  that  natu- 
ral incompatibility,  which,  in  the  experience  of 
all  ages,  hath  been  noted  between  the  vulgar  and 
the  ibvereign  favour.  But  this  was  no  more  than 
a  mere  bubble  or  blait,  and,  like  an  ephemeral 
fit  of  applaufe,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  his 
life. 

After  his  return  from  Spain,  he  was  made  lord- 
warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  (which  is,  as  it  were, 
a  fecond  admiralty)  and  fteward  likewife  of  the 
manour  of  Hampton-court.  Dignities  and  offices 
ftill  growing  of  truft  or  profit ;  and  the  king  now 
giving  not  only  out  of  beneficent  difpofition,  but  a 
very  habitual  and  confirmed  cuftom. 

One  year,  fix  months,  and  two  days  after  the 
joyful  reception  of  the  prince  his  fon  from  Spain, 
king  James  accomplifhed  at  Theobalds  his  own 
days  on  earth.  Under  whom  the  duke  had  run  a 
long  courfe  of  calm  and  fmooth  prosperity  :  I  mean 
long,  for  the  ordinary  life  of  favour ;  and  the  more 
notable,  becaufe  it  had  been  without  any  vifible 
eclipfe  or  wave  in  himfelf,  amidlt  divers  variations 
in  others.  v 

The  moft  important  and  preffing  care  of  a  new 
and  vigorous  king,  was  his  marriage,  for  an  imme- 
diate eilablimment  of  the  royal  line;  wherein  the 
duke  having  had  an  efpecial  hand,'  he  was  fent  to  con- 
duel;  hither  the  princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  youngeft 
daughter  to  the  great  Henry  of  Bourbon ;  of  whom 
his  Majefty,  as  hath  been  laid,  had  an  ambulatory 
view  in  his  travels.  He  was  accompanied  with  no 
peer  but  the  earl  of  Montgomery. 

Now  this  embaify,  though  it  had  a  private  fhew, 
being  charged  with  more  formality  than  matter 
.(for  all  the  eflential  conditions  were  before  con- 
cluded) 
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eluded)  could  howfoever  want  no  ornaments  or 
bravery  to  adorn  it.  Among  which,  it  is  worthy 
of  a  little  remembrance,  that  the  duke,  one  folemn 
day,  gorgeoufly  clad  in  a  fuit  all  over  fpread  with 
diamonds,  and  having  loft  one  of  them  of  good 
value,  perchance  as  he  might  be  dancing,  after  his 
manner,  with  lofty  motion,  it  was  ftrangely  reco- 
vered again  the  next  morning  in  a  court  full  of 
pages  :  fuch  a  diligent  attendant  was  fortune  every 
where,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

After  this  fair  difcharge,  all  civil  honours  having 
fhowered  on  him  before,  there  now  fell  out  great 
occaiions  to  draw  forth  his  fpirits  into  action  ;  by 
a  breach  firft  with  Spain,  and  not  long  after  with 
France  itfelf,  notwithstanding  fo  ftrait  an  affinity 
fo  lately  treated  with  the  one,  and  actually  accom- 
plifhed  with  the  other :  as  if,  indeed,  according  to 
that  pleafant  maxim  of  ftate,  kingdoms  were  never 
married.  This  muft  of  neceflity  involve  the  duke 
in  bufmefs  enough  to  have  overfet  a  leffer  veifcl, 
being  the  next  commander  under  the  crown  of 
ports  and  fhips. 

But  he  was  noted  willingly  to  embrace  thofe 
overtures  of  public  employment :  for,  at  the  par- 
liament at  Oxford,  his  youth  and  want  of  expe- 
rience in  maritime  fervice  had  fomewhat  been 
fhrewdly  touched,  even  before  the  fluices  and  flood- 
gates of  popular  liberty  were  yet  fet  open  :  fo?  as 
to  wipe  out  that  objection,  he  did  now  mainly 
attend  his  charge,  by  his  Majefty's  untroubled  and 
ferene  commands,  even  in  a  tempeftuous  time. 

Now  the  men  fell  a  rubbing  of  armour,  which 
a  great  while  had  lain  oiled ;  the  magazines  of 
munition  were  viewed ;  the  officers  of  remains 
called  to  account;  frequent  councils  of  war,  as 
many  private  conferences  with  expert  feamen ;  a 
fleet  in  preparation  for  fome  attempt  upon  Spain  ; 
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the  duke  himfclf  perfonally  employed  to  the  ftates- 
general;  and  with  him  joined,  in  full  commiffion, 
the  earl  of  Holland,  a  peer  both  of  fingular  grace 
and  folidity,  and  of  all  fweet  and  ferviceable  virtue 
for  public  ufe. 

Thcfe  two  nobles,  after  a  dangerous  pafTage  from 
Harwich,  wherein  three  of  their  fhips  were  foun- 
dered, arrived  the  fifth  day  at  the  Hague  in  HoU 
land.  Here  they  were  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  both 
with  the  ftates  themfelves,  and  with  the  mi  rafters 
of  divers  allied  and  confederate  princes,  about  a 
common  diverfion  for  the  recovery  of  the  palatinate 
where  the  king'sTmly  filter's  dowry  had  been  ra- 
viihed  by  the  German  eagle,  mixed  with  Spanifh 
feathers  :  a  princefs  refplendent  in  darknefs,  and 
whofe  virtues  were  born  within  the  chance,  b^it 
without  the  power  of  fortune. 

Here  it  were  injurious  to  overflip  a  noble  act  in 
the  duke  during  this  employment.  There  was  a 
collection  of  certain  rare  manufcripts,  exquifitely 
written  in  Arabick,  and  fought  in  the  moft  remote 
parts  by  the  diligence  of  Erpenius,  the  moft  ex- 
cellent linguift.  Thefe  had  bee-n  left  to  the  widow 
of  the  faid  Erpenius,  and  were  upon  fale  to  the 
Jefuits  at  Antwerp,  iiquorifh  chapmen  of  fuch 
ware,  whereof  the  duke  getting  knowledge  by  his 
worthy  and  learned  fecretary,  doctor  Mafon,  in- 
terverted  the  bargain,  and  gave  the  poor  widow 
for  them  five  hundred  pounds  ;  a  fum  above  their 
weight  in  filver  ;  and  a  mixed  acl:  both  of  bounty 
and  charity ;  the  more  laudable  by  being  out  of 
his  natural  element.  Thefe  were  they  which,  after 
his  death,  were  as  nobly  prefented  as  they  had  been 
bought,  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  by  the 
duchefs  dowager,  as  foon  as  (he  underftood,  by  the 
aforefaid  doctor  Mafon,  her  hufband's  intention, 
who  had  a  purpofe  likewife  to  raife  in  the  faid  uni- 
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verfity,  whereof  he  was  chancellor,  a  fair  cafe  for 
fuch  monuments,  and  to  furnifh  it  with  other  choice 
collections  from  all  parts,  at  his  own  charge. 

The  aforefaid  negotiation,  though  profecuted 
with  heat  and  probable  appearance  of  great  effects, 
took  up  a  month  before  the  duke's  return  ;  and  then 
at  home  he  met  no  good  news  of  the  Cadiz  attempt. 
In  the  preparation  thereof,  though  he  had  fpent 
much  folicitude,  ex  officio,  yet  it  principally  failed, 
as  was  thought,  by  late  fetting  out,  and  by  fome 
contrariety  of  weather  at  fea ;  whereby  the  parti- 
cular deiign  took  vent  before  hand  ;  a  point  hardly 
avoidable  in  actions  of  noife,  efpecially  where  the 
great  Indian  key  to  all  cabinets  is  working. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  king,  pondering  in  his 
wifclom  the  weight  of  his  foreign  affairs,  found  it 
fit  to  call  a  parliament  at  Wefrminfter.  This  was 
that  aflembly  where  there  appeared  a  fudden  and 
marvellous  converfion  in  the  duke's  cafe,  from  the 
mofl  exalted  (as  he  had  been  both  in  another  par- 
liament, and  in  common  voice  before)  to  the  moil 
depreffed  now  ;  as  if  his  condition  had  been  capa- 
ble of  no  mediocrities  :  and  it  could  not  but  trouble 
him  the  more,  by  happening  when  he  was  fo  frefhly 
returned  out  of  the  Low-country  provinces,  out  of 
a  meritorious  employment  in  his  inward  conceit 
and  hope.  Which  being  the  fmgle  example  that 
our  annals  have  yielded,  from  the  time  of  William 
de  la  Pool,  duke  of  Suffolk,  under  Henry  VI.  of 
fuch  a  concurrence  of  two  extremes,  within  fo 
ihort  a  time,  by  moll  of  the  fame  commenders  and 
difprovers. 

This  ftrange  phenomenon  began  from  a  tra- 
velled dodor  of  phyfic,  of  bold  fpirit  and  of  able 
elocution  ;  who,  being  returned  one  of  the  bur- 
gefles,  which  was  not  ordinary  in  one  of  his  coat, 
tell,  by  a  metaphorical  allufion,  tranlhted  from 
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his  own  faculty,  to  propound  the  duke's  as  a  main 
caufe  of  many  infirmities  in  the  ftate,  or  near  that 
purpofe  ;  being  fure  enough  of  feconds,  after  the 
firft  onfet,  in  the  lower  houfe.  As  for  any  clofe 
intelligence  that  they  had  before-hand  with  fomc 
in  the  higher,  though  that  like  wife  was  faid,  there 
wants  ground  to  affirm,  or  believe  it  more  than  a 
general  conceit ;  which  perhaps  might  run  of  the 
working  of  envy  amongft  thofe  that  were  neareft 
the  objecT:,  which  we  fee  fo  familiar,  both  in  na- 
tural and  moral  caufes. 

The  duke's  anfwers  to  his  appeachments,  in 
number  thirteen,  were  very  diligently  and  civily 
couched ;  and,  though  his  heart  was  big,  yet  they 
all  favour  of  an  humble  fpirit,  one  way,  equitable 
coniideration,  which  could  .not  but  poiTefs  every 
vulgar  conceit,  and  fomewhat  allay  the  whole  mat- 
ter ;  that,  in  the  bolting  and  fifting  of  near  four- 
teen years  of  fuch  power  and  favour,  all  that  came 
out  could  not  be  expected  to  be  pure,  and  white, 
and  fine  meal  j  but  muft  needs  have  withal  among; 
it  a  certain  mixture  of  padar  and  bran,  in  this 
lower  age  of  human  fragility.  Howfoever  this 
tempefl  did  only  fhake  and  not  rent  his  fails  :  for 
his  Majefty,  confidering  that  almoft  all  his  ap- 
peachments were  without  the  compafs  of  his  own 
reign  ;  and,  moreover,  that  nothing  alleged  againft 
him  had,  or  could  be,  proved  by  oath,  according 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  houfe  of  commons ; 
which  the  duke  himfelf  did  not  forget  in  the  pre- 
face of  his  anfwers :  and,  laftly,  having  had  fuch. 
experience  of  his  fidelity^  and  obfervance  abroad, 
where  he  was  chief  in  truft,  and  in  the  participa- 
tion of  all  hazards  j  found  himfelf  engaged  in  ho- 
nour, and  in  the  fenfe  of  his  own  natural  goodnefs, 
to  fupport  him  at  home  from  any  further  Inquietude, 
and  too  dear  buy  his  higheft  teitimc-nies  of  divers 
F  2  important 
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important  imputations ;  whereof  the  truth  is  beft 
known  to  his  Majefty  while  he  was  prince. 

The  fummer  following  this  parliament,  after  an 
embargo  on  our  trading  (hips  in  the  river  of  Bou:- 
deaux,  and  other  points  of  fovereign  affront,  there 
fucceeded  the  a&ion  of  Rheez,  wherein  the  duke 
Avas  perfonally  employed  on  either  element,  both 
as  admiral  and  general,  with  hope  in  that  fervice 
to  recover  the  public  good-will,  which  he  faw,  by 
his  own  example,  might  quickly  be  won  and  loft. 
This  action  found  more  honourable  cenfure,  even 
from  fome  of  the  French  writers,  than  it  had  gene- 
rally amongft  ourfelves  at  home :  as,  touching  the 
duke's  own  deportment  in  that  ifland,  there  was 
matter  of  glory  and  grief  fo  equally  difrributed  on 
both  fides,  as  if  Fortune  had  meant  we  fhoul-d 
quickly  be  friends  again. 

The  duke's  carriage  was  furely  noble  through- 
out. To  the  gentlemen,  of  fair  refpe<9: ;  bou:iti-<- 
ful  to  the  foldier,  according  to  any  fpecial  value 
which  he  fpied  in  any  ;  tender  and  careful  of  thofe 
that  were  hurt ;  of  unqueftionable  courage  in  him- 
felf,  and  rather  fearful  of  fame  than  danger.  In 
his  countenance,  which  is  the  part  that  all  eyes 
interpret,  no  open  alteration,  even  after  the  fuc- 
cours  which  he  expected  did  fail  him  ;  but  the  lefs 
he  (hewed  without,  the  more  it  wrought  intrinfi- 
•cally,  according  to  the  nature  of  fuppreffed  paf- 
fions  :  for  certain  it  is,  that,  to  his  often  mentioned 
fecretary,  do&or  Mafon,  whom  he  laid  in  a  pallet 
near  him,  for  natural  ventilation  of  his  thoughts, 
he  would,  in  the  ab fence  of  all  other  ears  and  eyes, 
break  out  into  bitter  and  pafiionate  irruptions,  pro- 
teiting,  that  never  his  difpatches  to  divers  princes, 
nor  the  great  bufmefs  of  a  fleet,  of  an  army,  of  a 
fieae,  of  a  treaty,  of  war,  of  peace,  both  on  foot 
together,  and  all  of  them  in  his  head  at  a  time,  did 
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not  fo  much  break  his  repofe,  as  a  conceit,  that 
fome  at  home,  under  his  Majefty,  of  whom  he 
had  well  deferved,  were  now  content  to  forget 
him. 

Of  their  two  forts,  he  could  not  take  the  one, 
nor  would  he  take  the  other  ;  but,  in  the  general 
town,  he  maintained  a  feizure  and  pofleffion  of  the 
whole  three  months  and  eighteen  days;  and,  at 
the  firft  defcent  on  (here,  he  was  not  immured 
with  a  wooden  vellel,  but  he  did  countenance  the 
landing  in  his  long-boat ;  where  fucceeded  fuch  a 
defeat  of  near  two  hundred  horfe,  (and  thefe  not, 
by  his  guds,  mounted  in  hafte,  but  the  moft  part 
gentlemen  of  family  and  great  refolution)  feconded 
with  two  thoufand  foot,  as  all  circumftances  well 
balanced  on  either  fide,  may  furely  endure  a  com- 
parifon  with  any  of  the  braveft  impreflions  in  an- 
tient  time. 

In  the  hTue  of  the  whole  bufinefs,  he  feems 
charged  in  opinion  with  a  kind  of  improvident  con- 
fcience,  having  brought  of  that  with  him  to  camp, 
perchance,  too  much  from  a  court  where  fortune 
had  never  deceived  him.  Beiides,  we  mufr,  confl- 
der  him  yet  but  rude  in  the  profeffion  of  arms, 
though  greedy  of  honour,  and  zealous  in  the 
caufe. 

At  .his  return  to  Plymouth,  a  ftrange  accident 
befel  him  ;  perchance  not  fo  worthy  of  memory  for  < 
itfelf,  as  for  that  it  ieemeth  to  have  a  kind  of  pre- 
lude to  his  final  period. 

Lord  Goring,  a  gentleman  of  true  honour,  and 
of  vigilant  affections  for  his  friend,  lent  to  the  duke, 
in  all  expedition,  an  exprefs  meflenger,  withadvife- 
ment,  to  aflure  his  own  perfon  by  declining  the  or- 
dinary road  to  London ;  for,  that  he  had  credible 
intelligence  of  a  plot  againft  his  life,  to  be  put  in 
execution  upon  him  in  his  faid  journey  towards  the 
court. 

F  3  Th; 
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The  duke  meeting  the  meflenger  on  the  way, 
read  the  letter,  and  {mothering  it  in  his  pocket, 
without  the  leaft  imaginable  apprehension,  rode 
forward,  his  company  being,  about  that  time,  not 
above  (even  or  eight  in  number,  and  thole  no 
otherwife  provided  for  their  defence  than  with  or- 
dinary fwords. 

After  this,  the  duke  had  not  advanced  three  miles 
before  he  met  with  an  old  woman,  near  a  town  in 
the  road,  who  demanded,  whether  the  duke  were 
in  the  company  ?  and  bewraying  forr.e  efpecial  oc- 
cafion  to  be  brought  to  him,  was  led  to  his  horfe- 
fide ;  where  fhe  told  him,  that,  in  the  very  next 
town  where  he  was  to  pafs,  fhe  had  heard  foine 
defperate  men  vow  his  death ;  and  thereupon  would 
have  directed  him  about  by  a  furer  way. 

This  old  woman's  cafual  accefs,  joined  with  that 
deliberate  advertifement  which  he  had  before  from 
his  noble  friend,  moved  him  to  participate  both  the 
tenour  of  the  faid  letter,  and  all  the  circumftances, 
with  his  company ;  who  were  jointly  upon  con- 
fent  that  the  woman  had  advifed  him  well.  Not- 
withftanding  ail  which  importunity,  he  refolved 
not  to  wave  his  way  upon  this  reafon,  perhaps 
more  generous  than  provident,  that  if,  as  he  faid, 
he  fhould  but  once,  by  fuch  a  diverfion,  make  his 
enemy  believe  he  were  afraid  of  danger,  he  fhould 
never  live  without. 

Hereupon  his  young  nephew,  lord  vifcount 
Fielding,  being  then  in  his  company,  out  of  a 
noble  fpirit,  befought  him,  that  he  would,  at  leaft, 
honour  him  with  his  coat  and  blue  ribbon,  tho- 
rough the  town,  pleading  his  uncle's  life,  where- 
upon lay  the  property  of  his  whole  family,  was  of 
all  things  under  Heaven,  the  moft  precious  unto 
him ;  and  undertaking  fo  to  gefture  and  muffle  up 
hjnifelf  in  his  hood,  as  the  duke's  manner  was  to 

ride 
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ride  in  cold  weather,  that  none  fhould  difcern  him 
from  him  ;  and  fo  he  {hould  be  at  the  more  liberty 
for  his  own  defence.  At  which  fweet  proportion, 
the  duke  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  killed  him  ; 
yet  would  not,  as  he  laid,  accept  of  fuch  an  offer 
from  a  nephew,  whofe  life  he  tendered  as  much  as 
himfelf ;  and  fo  liberally  rewarded  the  poor  crea- 
ture for  her  good-will.  After  fome  fhort  directions 
to  his  company,  how  they  fhouid  carry  themielves, 
he  rode  on  without  perturbation  of  his  mind.  He 
was  no  fooner  entered  into  the  town,  but  a  fcam- 
ling  foldier  clapt  hold  of  his  bridle,  which  he 
thought  was  in  a  beggirfg,  or  (perchance  fomewhat 
worfe)  in  a  drunken  fafhion  ;  yet  a  gentleman  of 
his  train  that  rode  a  pretty  diltance  behind  him, 
conceiving  by  the  premifes  it  might  be  a  beginning 
of.  fome  mifchievous  intent,  fpurred  up,  his  horfe, 
and  with  a  violent  rufli  fevered  him  from  the  duke, 
who  with  the  reft  went  on  quickly  through  the 
town  :  neither  was  there  any  further  enquiry  into 
that  practice,  the  duke,  peradventure,  thinking  it 
wifdom  not  to  refent  difcontentments  too  deep. 

At  his  return  to  the  court  he  found  no  change 
in  faces,  but  fmothered  murmurings  for  the  lofs  of 
fo  many  gallant  gentlemen ;  againft  which  his 
friends  did  oppofe  in  their  difcourfes  the  chance  of 
war,  together  wi.th  a  gentle  expectation  for  want 
of  fupply  in  time.  But  after  -the  complaints  in 
parliament,  and  the  unfortunate  iiliie  at  Rheez, 
the  duke's  fame  fell  more  and  more  in  obloquy 
among  the  mafs  of  people,  whofe  judgments  are 
only  reconciled  with  good  fuccefles  :  fo  as  he  faw 
plainly  that  he  muft  abroad  again  to  rectify  by  his 
beft  endeavour  under  the  publjc  fervice,  his  own 
reputation.  Whereupon  new  preparatives  were  in 
hand,  and  partly  reparatives  of  the  former  beaten 
at  fea.  And  in  the  mean  while,  he  was  not  un- 
F  4  mindful 
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mindful  in  his  civil  courfe,  to  caft  an  eye  upott 
the  ways,  to  win  unto  him  fuch  as  have  been  of 
principal  credit  in  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament, 
applying  lenitives,  or  fubdu&ing  from  that  part 
where  he  knew  the  humours  were  fharpeft  :  amidft 
which  thoughts,  he  was  furprifed  with  a  fatal  ftroke, 
written  in  the  black  book  of  neceffity. 

There  was  a  younger  brother,  of  mean  fortune, 
born  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  by  name  John 
Felton,  by  nature  of  a  deep,  melancholy,  filent, 
and  gloomy  conftitution,  but  bred  in  the  aclive 
way  of  a  foldier  -,  and  thereby  raifed  to  the  place 
of  lieutenant  to  a  company  of  foot,  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Sir  James  Ramfey.  This  was  the  man 
that  clofely  within  himfelf  had  conceived  the  duke's 
death.  But  what  may  have  been  the  immediate  or 
greateft  motive  of  that  felonious  conception,  is  even 
yet  in  the  clouds. 

It  was  faid  at  firft,  that  he  had  been  ftung  with 
a  denial  of  his  captain's  place,  who  died  in  Eng- 
land ;  whereof  thus  much  indeed  is  true,  that  the 
<luke,  before  he  would  inveft  him  in  the  faid  place, 
wadvifmg  firft  (as  his  manner  was)  with  his  colo- 
nel ;  he  found  him  to  interpofe  for  one  Powel,  his 
own  lieutenant,  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  va- 
lour, and  according  to  military  cuftom,  the  place 
was  good,  that  the  lieutenant  of  the  colonel's  com- 
pany might  well  pretend  to  the  next  vacant  cap- 
tainfhip,  under  the  fame  regiment.  Which  Felton 
acknowledged  to  be  in  itfelf  very  ufual  and  equita- 
ble, befides  the  fpecial  merit  of  the  perfon.  So  as 
the  aforefaid  conceit  of  fome  rancour  harboured 
upon  this  denial  had  no  true  ground.  There  was 
another  imagination,  that  between  a  knight  of  the 
fame  county  (whom  the  duke  had  lately  taken  into 
fome  good  degree  of  favour)  and  the  faiu  FeJton., 
there  had  been  ancient  quarrels,  not  yet  well 
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liealed,  which  might  perhaps  lie  fettering  in  his 
breaft,  -and  by  a  certain  inflammation  produce  this 
•efFec^.  But  that  carries  fmall  probability,  that 
Felton  would  fo  deface  his  own  a&,  as  to  make 
the  duke  no  more  than  an  oblique  facrifice  to  the 
fumes  of  his  private  revenge  upon  a  third  perfon. 

Therefore  the  truth  is,  that,  either  to  honeft  a 
•deed  after  it  was  done,  or  to  (lumber  his  confcience 
in  the  doing,  he  ftudied  other  incentives,  alleging, 
not  three  hours  before  his  execution,  to  Sir  Ri- 
chard Grefham,  two  only  inducements  thereof. 
The  firft,  as  he  made  it  in  order,  was  a  certain, 
libellous  book,  written  by  one  Eggleftone,  a  Scot- 
tifh  phyiician,  which  made  the  <luke  one  of  the 
fouleft  mongers  upon  earth ;  and  indeed,  unwor- 
thy not  only  of  life  in  a  Chriftian  court,  and 
under  fo  virtuous  a  king,  but  of  any  room  within, 
the  bounds  of  humanity,  if  his  prodigious  predic- 
tions had  the  leaft  femblanee  of  truth.  The  fe- 
cond  was,  the  remonftrance  itfelf  of  the  lower 
houfe  of  parliament  againft  him,  which  perchance,. 
be  thought  the  faireft  cover,  fo  he  put  in  tUe  fecond 
place.  Whatfoever  were  the  true  motives,  which- 
none  can  determine  but  the  prince  of  darknefs>  it-  . 
felf,  he  did  thus  profecute  the  effe&. 

In  a  by-cutlers  (hop  on  Tower-hill,  he  bought 
n  ten-penny  knife,  and  the  (heath  there'of  he  fewed 
to  the  lining  of  his  pocket,  that  he  might  at  any 
moment  draw  forth  the  blade  alone  with  one  hand, 
for  he  had  maimed  the  other.  This  done,  he  made 
Ihift,  partly  as  it  is  faid,  on  horfeback,  andpartly  oa 
foot,  to  get  to  Portfmouth,  for  he  was  indigent  and 
low  In  money,  which  perhaps  might  have  a  little  edged, 
his  defperation.  At  Portfmouth  on  Saturday,  being 
the  23d  of  Auguft  of  that  current  year,  he  prefTed 
without  any  fufpicion  Ln  fuch  a.  time  of  fo  many 
pretenders  to  employment,  into  aa  inward  chamber,, 
F  $. 
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where  the  duke  was  at  breakfaft  (the  laft  of  his 
repafts  in  this  world)  accompanied  with  men  of 
quality  and  action,  with  moniieur  de  Soubes,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Fryer.  And  there,  a  little  before  the 
duke's  rifing  from  the  table,  he  went  and  ftood 
expecting  till  he  ihould  pafs  through  a  kind  of 
lobby,  between  that  room  and  the  next,  where 
were  divers  attending  him.  Towards  which  paf^ 
fage,  as  I  conceive,  fomewhat  darker  than  the 
chamber  which  he  voided,  while  the  duke  came, 
with  Sir  Thomas  Fryer  clofe  at  his  ear,  in  the 
very  moment  as  the  faid  knight  withdrew  himfelf 
from  the  duke,  this  aflaffin  gave  him,  with  a  back 
blow,  a  deep  wound  in  his  left  fide,  leaving  the 
knife  in  his  body,  which  the  duke  himfelf  pulling 
out,  on  a  fudden  effuiion  of  fpirits,  he  funk  down 
under  the  table  in  the  next  room,  and  immediately  * 
expired* 

Certain  it  is,  that  fome  good  while  before,  Sir 
Clement  Thrograorton,  a  gentleman  then  living, 
of  grave  judgment,  had  in  a  private  conference 
advifed  him  to  wear  a  privy-coat,  whofe  council 
the  duke  received  very  kindly  j  but  gave  him  this 
anfwer,  that  againft  any  popular  fury,  a  (hirt  of 
mail  wouJd  be  but  a  filly  defence  ;  and  for  any 
fmgle  man's  affault,  he  took  himfelf  to  be  in  no> 
danger.  So  dark  is  deftiny. 

One  thing  in  this  enormous  accident  is  beyond 
all  wonder  :  That  within  the  fpace  of  not  many 
minutes  after  the  fall  of  the  body,  and  removal 
thereof  into  the  firft  room,  there  was  not  a  living1 
creature  in  either  of  the  chambers,  not  more  than 
if  it  had  lain  in  the  fands  of  ^Ethiopia ;  whereas 
commonly,  in.  fuch  cafes,  you  ihali:  note  every 
where  a  great  and  fudden  conflux  of  people  unto 
the  place,  to  hearken  and  to  fee.  But  it  ihould 
ieem  the  very  horror  of  the  fa&  had  ftupified  all 
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curiofity,  and  fo  difperfed  the  multitude,  that  it  is 
thought  even  the  murderer  himfelf  might  have 
efcaped  (who  gave  the  blow  none  could  affirm) 
if  he  had  not  lingered  about  the  houie  Vjelow,  not 
by  any  confufed  arreft  of  confcience,  as  hath  been, 
feen  in  like  examples,  but  by  very  pride  in  his 
own  deed,  as  if  in  erFecl:  there  were  little  difference 
between  being  remembered  by  a  virtuous  fame,  or 
an  illuftrious  infamy.  Thus  died  this  great  peer, 
in  the  ^6th  year  of  his  age  compleat,  and  three 
'  days  over,  in  a  time  of  great  recourfe  unto  him, 
and  dependence  upon  him,  the  houie,  and  town 
full  of  fervants  and  fuitors,  his  duchefs  in  an  up- 
per room,  fcarce  yet  out  of  bed ;  and  the  court  at 
that  time  not  above  fix  or  nine  miles  from  him, 
which  had  been  the  ftage  of  his  greatnefs. 

As  to  any  ominous  prefagement  before  his  end, 
it  is  reported,  that  being  to  take  his  leave  of  my 
lord's  grace  of  Canterbury,  then  bifliop  of  Lon*- 
don,  whom  he  knew  well  planted  in  the  king's 
unchangeable  affection  by  his  own  great  abilities  ; 
after  courtefies  of  courfe  had  puffed  between  them  : 
My  lord,  fays  the  duke,  I  know  your  lord/hip 
hath  very  worthily  good  accefles  unto  the  king  our 
fovereign,  let  me  pray  you  to  put  his  majefty  in- 
mind  to  be  good,  as  I  noways  diftruft,  to  my  poor 
wife  and  children.  At  which  words,  or  at  his 
countenance  i$  the  delivery,  or  at  both,  my  lord 
bifhop  being  fomewhat  troubled,  took  the  freedom 
to  afk  him,  whether  he  had  never  any  fecret  abode- 
ment  in  his  mind.  No,  replied  the  duke,  but  I 
think  fome  adventure  may  kill  me,"  as  well  as  an- 
other man. 

The  very  day  before  he  was  flain,  feeling  fome 
indilpcfition  of  body,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  give 
him  the  honour  of  a  vifit,  and  found  him  in  his 
bed;  where,  after  much  ferious  fcnd  private  dif- 
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courfe,  the  duke,  at  his  majefty's  departing,  cim  - 
braced  him  in  a  very  unufual  and  paffionate  man- 
ner, and  in  like  fort  his  friend  the  earl  of  Holland, 
as  if  his  foul  had  divined  he  fhould  fee  them  no 
more :  which  infufions  towards  fatal  ends,  has 
been  obferved  by  fome  authors  of  no  light  autho- 
rity. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  death,  the  countefs  of 
Denbigh  received  a  letter  from  him  \  whereunto 
all  the  while  me  was  writing  her  anfwcr,  me  be- 
dewed the  paper  with  her  tears  ;  and  after  a  moft 
bitter  pafiion  (whereof  fhe  could  yield  no  reafon, 
tut  that  her  deareft  brother  was  to  be  gone)  fhe 
fell  down  in  a  fwoon.  Her  faid  letter  ended  thus  : 
44  I  will  pray  for  your  happy  return,  which  1  look 
at  with  a  great  cloud  over  my  head,  too  heavy  for 
my  poor  heart  to  bear  without  torment ;  but  I 
h'ope  the  great  God  of  heaven  will  ble-fs  you." 

The  day  following,  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  her  de- 
voted friend,  who  was  thought  the  ritteft  preparer 
of  her  mind  to  receive  fuch  a  doleful  accident, 
eajne  to  vifit  her  :  but  hearing  fhe  was  at  reft,  he 
attended  till  fhe  fhould  awake  of  herfdf,  which 
(he  did  with  the  affrightment  of  a  dream.  Her 
brother  feemed  to  pafs  through  a  field  with  her,  in 
her  coach  ;  where  hearing  a  fudden  fhout  of  the 
people,  and  afking  the  reafon,  it  was  anfwered  to 
have  been  for  joy  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
"was  fick.  Which  natural  impreffion  fhe  fcarce  had 
related  unto  her  gentlewoman,  before  the  bifliop 
was  entered  into  her  bedchamber  for  a  chofen  mef- 
fenger  of  the  duke's  death. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  mftance  of  all  is  the 
famous  ttory  of  the  apparition,  which  we  have 
from  lord  Clarendon. 

4<  Xhcre  was  an-  officer  in  the  kinc-'s  wardrobe 
in  Windfor  Caftle,  of  a  good  reputation  far  ho- 
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ncfty   and  difcretion,  and  then  about  the  age  o£ 
fifty  years  or  more. 

"  This  man  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  in  a 
fchool  in  the  parifh  where  Sir  George  Villiersr 
the  father  of  the  duke,  lived,  and  had  been  much 
cherimed  and  obliged  in  that  feafon  of  his  age  by 
the  faid  Sir  George,  whom  afterwards  he  never 
faw. 

"  About  fix  months  before  the  miferable  end  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  about  midnight,  this 
man  being  in  his  bed  at  Windfor,  where  his  office 
was,  and  in  very  good  health,  there  appeared  to 
him  on  the  fide  of  his  bed,  a  man  of  a  very  ve- 
nerable afpeft,  who  drew  the  curtains  of  his  bed, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  afked  him  if  he 
knew  him. 

44  The  poor  man,  half  dead  with  fear  and  ap- 
prehenfion,  being  afked  the  fecond,  time,  whether 
he  remembered  him,  and  having  in  that  time  called 
to  his  memory  the  prefence  of  Sir  George  Villi'ers, 
and  the  very  cloatKs  he  ufed  to  wear,  in  which  at 
that  time  he  feemed  to  be  habited,  he  anfwered 
him,  that  he  thought  him  to  be  that  perfon  j  he 
replied,  he^was  in  the  right,  that  he  was  the  fame, 
and  that  He  ex  peeled  a  ferv.  :c  from  him,  which 
was,  that  he  fhould  £0  fiom  him,  to  his  fon  the 
duke  of  Buckingh;:  -,  and  tell  him,  if  he  did  not 
fomewhat  to  ingratiate  himfdf  to  the  people,  or  at 
leaft  to  abate  the  extreme  malice  which  they  had 
againft  him,  he  would  be  luffered  to  live  but  a 
ihort  time. 

"  After  this  difcourfe  he  difappeared,  and  the 
poor  man  (if  he  had  beeti  at  aJl  waking)  flept  very 
well  till  morning,  when  he  believed  all  this  to  be 
a  dream,  and  confidered  it  no  otherwise. 

<c  The  next  night,  or  fhortly  after,  the  fame 
perfon  appeared  to  him  again,  in  th?  fame  place, 

and 
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and  about  the  fame  time  of  the  night,  with  an  af- 
pe&   a  little   more  fevere   than   before,  and   aflced 
him,  whether  he  had   done  as  he  had  required  of 
him  ;  and   perceiving  he  had  not,  gave  him  very 
fevere   reprehenfions,    told   him  he  expected  more 
compliance  from  him,  and  that  if  he  did  not  per- 
form his  commands,  he  fhould  enjoy  no  peace  of 
mind  j    but  fhould  always  be    purfued    by   him : 
upon  which  he  promifed  him  to  obey.     But  the 
next  morning  waking  out  of  a  gocd  fleep,  though 
he  was  exceedingly  perplexed  with  the  lively  repre- 
fentation  of  all  particulars  to   his  memory,  he  was 
ftill,  willing  to  perfuade  himfelf  that   he  had  only 
dreamed,  and  confidered  that  he  was  a  perfon  at 
fuch  a  distance  from  the  duke,  that  he  knew  not 
how  to   find   out  any  admifTion  to  his   prefence, 
much  lefs  had  j^ny  hcpe  to  be  believed  in  what  he 
fhould  fay  ;  fo  with  great  trouble   and   unquietnefs 
he  fpent  fome  time  in  thinking  what  he  fhould  do ; 
and  in  the  end,  refolved  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter. 
"  The  fame  perfon  appeared  to  him  the  third 
time  with  a  terrible  countenance,  and  bitterly  re- 
proaching him  for  not  performing  what  he  had 
promifed    to   do.      The   poor  man  had,    by    this 
time,  recovered  the  courage  to  tell  him,   that  in 
truth   he  had  deferred  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mands, upon  confidering  how  difficult  a  thing  it 
would  be  for  him  to  get  any  accefs  to  the  duke, 
having  acquaintance  with  no  peribn  about  him  j 
and  if   he   fhould  obtain   admiifion    to  him,    he 
fhould  never  be  able  to  perfuade  him  that  he  wat 
fent  in  fuch  a  manner  ;  that  he  ihould  at  leaft  be 
thought  to  be  mad,  or  to  be  fet  on  and  employed 
by  his  own,  or  the  malice  of  other  men  to  abufe 
the  duke  ;  and  fo  he  fhould  be  fure  to  be  undone. 

*c  The  perfon  replied,  as  he  had  done  before, 
that  fce  fhould  never  find  reft  till  he  flaoufd  perform 
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what  he  had  required,  and  therefore  he  were  better 
to  difpatch  it ;  that  the  accefs  to  his  fon  was  known 
to  be  very  eafy,  and  that  few  men  waited  long  for 
him  j  and  for  the  gaining  him  credit  he  would  tell 
him  two  or  three  particulars,  which  he  charged 
him  never  to  mention  to  any  perfon  living  but  to 
the  duke  himielf ;  and  he  fhould  no  fooner  hear 
them  but  he  {hould  believe  all  the  reft  he  fhould 
fay  ;  and  fo  repeating  his  threats,  he  left  him. 

"  In  the  morning  the  poor  man,  more  confirm- 
ed by  the  laft  appearance,  made  his  journey  ta 
London,  where  the  court  then  was  :  he  was  very 
well  known  to  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  one  of  the 
matters  of  requefts,  who  had  married  a  lady  that 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  duke,  and  was  himfelf 
well  received  by  him  :  to  him  this  man  went,  and 
though  he  did  not  acquaint  him  with  all  the  parti- 
culars, he  faid  enough  to  let  him  know  there  was 
fomethjng  extraordinary  in  it ;  and  the  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  fobriety  and  difcretion  of  the  man, 
made  the  more  impreffion  on  him  :  he  defired  that 
by  his  means  he  might  be  brought  to  the  duke,  in 
fuch  a  place  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhould  be 
thought  fit,  affirming  that  he  had  much  to  fay  to 
him,  and  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  require  much 
privacy,  and  fome  time  and  patience  in  the  hearing, 

**  Sir  Ralph  promifed  he  would  fpeak  firft  witht 
the  duke  of  him,  and  then  he  fhould  underftand 
his  pleafure  ;  and  accordingly,  the  fkft  opportunity 
he  did  inform  him  of  the  reputation  and  honefty  of 
the  man,  and  then  what  he  defrred,  and  of  all  he 
knew  of  the  matter. 

"  The  duke,  according  to  his  ufual  opennefe 
and  condefcenfton,  told  him,  that  he  was  the  next 
day  early  to  hunt  wfth  the  king;  that  his  horfes 
fhould  attend  him  at  Lambeth-bridge^  where  he 
ihuuld  land  by  five  of  the  clock,  in  the  morning  ; 
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and  if  the  man  attended  him  there  at  that  hour,  he 
would  walk  and  fpeak  with  him  as  long  as  fhould 
be  neceflary. 

"  Sir  Ralph  carried  the  man  with  him  the  next 
morning,  and  prefented  him  to  the  duke  at  his 
landing,  who  received  him  courteously,  and  walk- 
ed afide  in  conference  near  an  hour;  none  but  his 
own  fervants  being  at  that  hour  in  that  place  ;  and 
they  a-nd  Sir  Ralph  at  fuch  a  di  fiance,  that  they 
could  not  hear  a  word,  though  the  duke  fome- 
times  fpoke  loud,  and  with  great  emotion,  which 
.Sir  Ralph  the  more  eafily  obferved  and  perceived, 
fcecaufe  he  kept-  his  eyes  always  fixed  upon  the 
<hike,  having  procured  the  tonference  upon  fome- 
^vhat  he  knew  was  extraordinary. 

<v  The  man  told  him,  in  his  return  over  the 
water,  that  when  he  mentioned  thole  particulars 
which  were  to  gain  him  credit  (the  fubftance 
whereof  he  faid  he  durit  not  impart  unto  him)  the 
Luke's  colour  changed,  and  he  fwore  he  could 
come  at  that  knowledge  only  by  the  devil,  for 
that  thofe  particulars  were  only  known  to  himfelf 
and  to  one  perfon  more,  who  he  was  fure  would 
never  fpeak  of  it. 

"  The  duke  purfued  his  purpofe  of  hunting, 
but  was  obferved  to  ride  all  the  morning  with  great 
penfivenefs  and  in  deep  thoughts,  without  any  de- 
light in  the  cxerciie  he  was  upon  ;  and  before  the 
morning  was  fpent,  left  the  field,  and  alighted  at 
hfs  mother's  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  with  whom 
he  was  fhut  up  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  hours ; 
the  noife  of  their  difcourfe  frequently  reaching  the 
«ars  of  thofe  who  attended  in  the  next  rooms. 
And  when  the  duke  left  her,  his  countenance  ap* 
peared  full  of  trouble,  with  a  mixture  of  anger  ; 
a  countenance  that  was  never  before  obferved  m 
him  In  any  converiiitUm  with  her^,  towards  whora, 
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he  had  a  profound  reverence ;  and  the  countefs 
herfelf  (for  though  fhe  was  married  to  a  private 
gentleman,  Sir  Thomas  Compton,  fhe  had  been 
created  countefs  of  Buckingham  fhortly  after  her 
ion  had  aiuamed  that  title)  was  at  the  duke's  leav- 
ing her,  found  overwhelmed  in  tears,  and  in  the 
highelt  agony  imaginable. 

"  Whatever  there  was  of  all  this,  it  is  a  noto- 
rious truth,  that  when  the  news  of  the  'duke's 
murder  (which  happened  within  a*  few  months 
after)  was  brought  to  his  mother,  fhe  feemed  not 
in  the  leaft  degree  furprifed,  but  received  it  as 
fhe  had  forefeen  itj  nor  did  afterwards  exprefs 
fuch  a  degree  of  forrow  as  was  expected  from  fuch 
a  mother  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  fon." 

This  ftory  is  related  with  fome  little  circum- 
ftantial  difference  by  feveral  confiderable  authors, 
who  all  feem  to  agree  in  the  moft  material  parts 
of  it. 

Fame,  though  with  fome  privacy,  fays,  that  the 
fecret  token  was  an  inceftuous  breach  of  modefty 
between  the  duke  and  a  certain  lady  too  nearly  re- 
lated to  him,  which  it  furprifed  the  duke  to  hear 
of;  and  that  as  he  thought  he  had  good  rfcafons  to 
be  fure  the  lady  would  not  tell  it  of  herfelf,  fo  he 
thought  none  but  the  devil  could  tell  it  befidea 
her;  and  this  aftonifhed  him,  fo  that  he  was  very 
far  from  receiving  the  man  flightly,  or  laughing  at 
his  meflage. 

He  took  to  wife,  eight  years  and  two  months 
before  his  death,  the  lady  Catherine  Manners,  heir 
general  to  the  noble  houfe  of  Rutland,  who,  befides 
a  folid  addition  to  his  eftate,  brought  him  three 
fons  and  a  daughter,  called  the  lady  Mary,  his  firft 
borai  his  eldeft  fon  died  at  nurfe,  ^before  his  jour- 
ney to  Rheez  ;  and  his  third,  the  lord  Francis, 
was  bom  after  his  father's  death  j  fo  as  neitfier 
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his  firft  nor  his  lad  were  participant  of  any  fenfe 
of  his  misfortunes  or  felicities  :  his  fecond  fon,  now 
duke  of  Buckingham,  was  born  to  chear  him  on 
his  return  from  that  unlucky  voyage. 

For  thefe  fweet  pledges,  and  no  lefs  for  the  un- 
queftionable  virtues  of  her  perfon  and  mind,  he 
loved  her  dearly,  and  well  exprefled  his  love  in  an 
a£t  and  time  of  no  fimulation,  towards  his  end, 
bequeathing  her  all  his  manfion-houfes  during  her 
natural  life,  and  a  power  to  difpofe  of  his  whole 
perfonal  eftate,  together  with  a  fourth  part  of  his 
lands  in  jointure;  he  left  his  elder  brother  of  the 
fame  womb  a  vifcount,  and  his  younger  brother  an 
earl ;  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  his  half-brother  on  the 
fathers  fide,  he  either  preferred  or  removed  (call 
it  how  you  will)  from  his  Hep-mother's  eye  to  the 
prefidentfhip  ;  where  he  lived  in  fmgular  eftimation. 
for  his  juftice  and  hofpitality  ;  and  died  with  as 
much  grief  of  the  whole  province,  as  ever  any  go- 
vernor did  (before  h'is  religious  lady  of  fweet  and 
noble  difpofition)  adding  much  to  his  honour. 
The  eldeft  of  the  brethren,  and  heir  of  the  name, 
was  made  a  baronet,  but  abltained  from  court, 
enjoying  perhaps  the  greater  greatnefs  of  felf- 
fruition. 

He  left  his  mother  acountefs  by  patent  in  her 
own  perfon,  which  was  a  new  leading  example,, 
grown  before  fomewhat  rare,  fince  the  days  of 
queen  Mary.  His  fitter  of  Denbigh  (that  right 
character  of  a  good  lady)  he  moft  humbly  recom- 
mended to  the  queen  ;  who  after  a  difcharge  of 
feme  French  ladies  in  her  court  that  were  to  re- 
turn, took  her  into  three  feveral  places  of  honour 
and  truft. 

In  fhort,  not  to  infift  on  every  particular  branch 
of  thofe  private  preferments,  he  left  all  his  female 
kindred,  of  the  entire  or  half  blood,  descending  of 
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the  name  of  VilHers  or  Beaumont,  within  any  near 
degree,  either  matched  with  peers  of  the  realm 
actually,  or  hopefully  with  earls  fons  and  heirs ; 
or  at  kaft  with  knights,  or  doctors  of  divinity, 
and  of  plentiful  condition  :  he  did  not  much 
ftrengthen  his  own  fubfiftence  in  court,  but  flood 
there  on  his  own  feet,  for  the  truth  is,  the  moft 
of  his  allies  rather  leaned  upon  him,  than  fhoared 
him  up.  His  familiar  fervants,  either  about  his 
perfon  in  ordinary  attendance,  or  about  his  affairs 
of  ftate,  as  his  fecretaries  ;  or  of  office,  as  his 
fteward  ;  or  of  law,  as  that  worthy  knight  whom 
he  long  ufed  to  folicit  his  caufes  ;  he  left  all,  both 
in  good  fortune,  and,  which  is  more,  in  good 
fame. 


The  LIFE  of 

GEORGE    ABBOT. 

ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 

[A.  D.  1562,  to  1633.3 

THIS  eminent  prelate  was  the  fon  of  Maurice 
Abbot,  a  cloth  worker,  who  fuftered  great  hard- 
frrtps  for  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  proteftant 
Jaith  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  being  perfecuted  bj 
Dr.  Story,  an  active  bigot  in  thofe  unhappy  days,: 
he  refided  at  Guildford  in  Surrey,  where  his  fon 
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George  was  born  in  the  year  1562.  He  received 
the  firft  rudiments  of  education  from  Mr.  Francis 
Taylor,  matter  of  the  free-grammar  fchool  at  Guild- 
ford,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  From  thence  he 
was  removed  to  Baliol -college,  Oxford.  In  1583, 
he  was  chofen  probationer-fellow  of  that  college, 
and  having  entered  into  holy  orders  foon  after,  he 
became  a  celebrated  preacher.  In  1593,  he  took 
the  degree  of  batchelor  in  divinity,  and  in  1597 
that  of  doctor ;  the  fame  year  he  was  likewife 
elected  mafter  of  Univerfity-college. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  difagreement  arofe 
between  our  young  divine  arid  the  famous  William 
Laud,  his  fucceifor  in  the  metropolitan  chair ;  they 
very  early  confidered  each  other  as  rivals;  and 
Laud  having  advanced  fome  tenets  in  his  exercifes 
at  the  univerfity,  which  favoured  the  doctrines 
of  the  Rotnifh  church,  Abbot  publicly  branded 
him  for  a  Papift,  which  was  fo  highly  refented  by 
Laud,  that  their  averfion  to  each  other  lafted  for 
life. 

In  1599,  Dr.  Abbot  was  made  dean  of  Wiii- 
chefter,  and  the  following  year  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerftty  of 
Oxford ;  and  he  was  fo  highly  approved  of,  that 
he  was  chofen  a  fecond  and  third  time,  in  the  years 
1603  and  1605.  The  tranflation  of  the  Bible  now 
in  ufe,  was  begun  by  command  of  king  James  I. 
in  1604;  and  Dr.  Abbot  being  one  of  the  eight 
able  divines  who  were  employed  by  tke  king  to 
undertake  this  arduous  taflc,  the  whole  of  the 
New  Teftamont  (except  the  epiftles)  fell  to  his 
{hare.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  his  publiftiing, 
that  year,  an  anfwer  to  Dr.  Hill's  reafons  for  up- 
holding popery. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  firft  patron  the  earl  of 
Dorfet,  in  i6oB,  Dr.  Abbot  became  chaplain  to 
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George  Hume,  earl  of  D unbar,  and  treafurer  of 
Scotland,  with  whom  he  went  to  that  kingdom  to 
aflift  in  eftablifhing  an  union  betwixt  the  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  upon  this  important 
fubjecl:  he  manifefted  fuch  addrefs,  moderation, 
found  judgment,  and  learning,  that  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  fortune.  For  king  James 
had  fuffered  fo  much  by  the  fpirit  and  influence 
of  the  prefbyterians  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined, at  all  events,  to  reftore  epifcopacy;  and 
the  management  of  this  bufmefs  was  left  to  the 
earl  of  Dunbar,  who  met  with  fo  powerful  an  oppo- 
fition  to  this  meafure,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  it  up,  when  by  the  fkilful  conduct  of  Dr. 
Abbot,  an  accommodation  was  brought  about ; 
and  bifhops  were  allowed  to  form  a  part  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  f 
but  their  powers  and :  privileges  were  limited  by 
articles  agreed  on  between  the  earl  of  Dunbar  and 
the  clergy  of  Scotland,  which  were  ratified  by  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom.  While  he  was  at 
Edinburgh,  a  profecution  was  commenced  againft 
one  George  Sprot,  for  having  been  concerned  in 
Cowry's  conspiracy  eight  years  before.  A  long 
account  of  this  aifair,  with  a  narrative  prefixed  by 
Dr.  Abbot,  v~-.s  publifhed  at  London  to  fatisfy  the 
public  about  this  matter,  which  had  hitherto  ap- 
.peared  doubtful  and  myfterious.  In  fine,  Dr. 
Abbot's  whole  conduct  in  Scotland  was  highly 
•commended  by  the  king,  who  after  his  return 
placed  great  confidence  in  him,  and  began  to  afk 
his  advice  upon  affairs  of  ftate ;  and  when  his 
Majefty  was  called  upon  by  all  his  allies,  to 
concur  in  the  treaty  between  the  ftates  of  Hol- 
land and  Spain,  after  confulting  the  convocation 
upon  the  fubjedt,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Abbot, 
which  is  ftill  extant,  requiring  his  private  opinion 
on  the  fame  matter. 

Upon 
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Upon    the  death    of    Dr.   Overton,    bifhop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  the  king-  promoted  Dr. 
Abbot  to  the  vacant  fee,  and  he  was  accordingly 
confecrated  bifhop  of  thofe  united  fees  in  December 
1609.     But  in  little  more  than  a  month   after,  he 
was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London,  which  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ravis  j  and 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1610,  he  attained 
the  fummit  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity   in   England, 
for  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Bancroft  in  the 
month  of  November,  his  Majefty,  as  a  teftimony 
of  his  very  great  efteem  for  our   prelate,  advanced 
him  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury.     And 
from  this  time,    he  had  a  principal  j(hare  in  the 
adminiftration  of  government,  with  the  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  whofe  efteem  for  him  was 
equal  to  his  great  merit.     Yet  he  never  forgot  him- 
felf  in  his  high  ftation,  nor  appeared  to  be  fond  of 
that  power,  which  had  fo  rapidly  fallen  to  his  lot 
before  he  was  fifty  years  of  age :  neither  did  he 
extend  the  prerogatives  of  a   primate  beyond  their 
due  bounds  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  cool  temper  and 
moderation  in  his  principles,  which  difpleafed   the 
high  church  party,  who  thought  the  church  in  great 
danger  from  the  humanity  and  candour  he  fhewed 
to  thofe  who  diffented  from  the  eftablifhment.    But 
regard lefs  of  the  clamours  of  his  enemies,  he  per- 
fifted  in  one  fleady  uniform  courfe  of  conduct ; 
and  when  the  rights  of  the  church  were  really  in- 
vaded, he  maintained  them  with  great  refolution, 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  the  prohibitions  fet  forth 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  againft  the  jurifdicliort  and 
authority  of  the  high  commiffion  court. 

The  archbifhop's  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  the 
proteftant  religion,  made  him  a  frrenuous  promoter 
of  the  marriage  between  the  elector  palatine  and 
the  princes  Elizabeth,  king  James's  daughter  j  and 
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the  elector  arriving  in  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1612,  his  grace  invited  the  nobility  who 
attended  on  him,  to  an  entertainment  at  his  palace 
at  Lambeth,  which  the  elector  himfelf  unexpectedly- 
honoured  with  his  prefence  as  a  mark  of  his  great 
refpect  for  the  archbifhop.  The  marriage  was 
folemnized  foon  after  with  great  fplendour,  the 
archbifhcp  performing  the  ceremony  on  a  ftage 
erected  for  the  purpofe  in  the  middle  of  the  royal 
chapel  at  St.  James's.  In  April,  his  electoral  high- 
nefs  left  England,  but  before  his  departure,  h6 
made  the  archbifhop  a  prefent  in  plate,  to  the  value 
of  iooo/.  and  as  a  further  teftimony  of  his  regard 
for,  and  confidence  in  him,  he  explained  to  him 
in  a  private  letter,  the  caufe  of  his  leaving  Eng- 
land in  difguft  ;  which  was  a  refufal  on  the  part  of 
the  king  to  releafe  the  lord  Grey  from  his  impri- 
fonment  in  the  Tower,  though  the  elector  warmly 
folicited  it.  It  appears  likewife  that  he  was  denied 
fome  other  requefts,  which  made  him  complain 
that  the  king  treated  him  not  upon  the  refpectable 
footing  of  a  fon  and  a  prince,  but  rather  like  a 
childifh  youth,  whofe  demands  were  not  to  be  re* 
garded. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  celebrated  civi- 
vilian  Hugo  Grotius,  author  of  the  famous  tracts 
de  jure  bello  &  pacts,  came  over  to  England,  to 
endeavour  to  give  king  James  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  remonftrants,  by  which  name  the 
feet  of  Arminians  in  Holland  then  began  to  ctiftin- 
guifh  themfelves  ;  of  whom  it  appears,  that  neither 
our  archbifhop,  nor  the  reft  of  the  miniftry,  nor 
even  James  himfelf,  entertained  any  high  opinion  ; 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  fmgular  man,  a  pedant, 
and  partial  to  the  laws,  cuftoms  and  manners  of 
his  own  country,  no  wonder  therefore,  that  he 
failed  in  his  negotiation, 

id 
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In  1613,  an  event  happened,  which  confiderably 
diminifhed  that  cordial  efteem  the  king  had  always 
teftified  for  the  archbifhop.  The  cafe  was  this, 
the  lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  had  been  married  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
to  the  earl  of  Eflex,  who  being  only  fourteen,  was 
fent  abroad  on  his  travels,  the  lady  remaining  at 
home,  and  frequenting  the  court.  This  gave 
Robert  Ker,  vifcount  Rochefter,  the  king's  favou- 
rite, an  opportunity  of  feducing  the  countefs  ; 
and  having  entirely  gained  her  afFe&ions,  upon  her 
hufband's  return  fhe  instituted  a  fuit  againit  him  in 
the  ecelefiattical  court,  praying  to  be  divorced  from 
him,  on  a  charge  of  impotency.  The  king  coun- 
tenanced this  wicked  artifice,  and  our  incorruptible 
archbifhop  could  not,  by  any  means  whatever,  be 
.brought  over  to  give  his  confent  to  the  divorce. 
The  caufe  was  tried  by  a  court  of  delegates,  con- 
iifting  of  bifhops  and  civilians,  and  the  fentence 
of  divorce  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  bifhops 
devoted  to  the  court.  '1  he  people  loudly  exclaimed 
againil  the  king  for  his  infamous  conduct  in  this 
affair,  and  even  lord  Rochefter's  bell  friends  re- 
proached him  feverely  for  fuch  an  acl:  of  perfidy 
and  bafenefs.  But  the  king,  to  fhew  his  approba- 
tion of  the  divorce,  caufed  the  marriage  between 
his  favourite  and  the  countefs  of  Eiiex  to  be  folem- 
nized  foon  after  in  the  royal  chapel ;  and  that  the 
countefs  might  not  lofe  her  rank,  he  created  the 
lord  Rochefter,  earl  of  Somerfet.  Yet  neither  th« 
fault  ion  of  James,  nor  the  adulations  of  a  corrupt 
court,  could  ftifle  the  horrors  of  reflection,  which 
were  kept  alive  by  the  conftant  remonftrances  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  moft  worthy  gentleman, 
and  Somerfet's  fincere  friend :  he  had  ufed  his  beft 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  fatal  match,  and  failing 
in  his  laudable  defign,  he  <Jid  not  fcruple  to  impute 
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this  alliance  to  intemperate  luft  on  the  part  of  the 
countefs,  who,  fired  to  madnefs  at  the  bad  opinion 
conceived  of  her  by  the  public,  inftigated  her  new 
hufband  to  proceed  from  one  crime  to  another  v 
ar.d  by  their  contrivance,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
was  fent  to  the  Tower,  for  a  fuppofed  affront 
offered  to  the  king,  in  refilling  to  goon  an  embaffy 
to  a  climate  which  he  knew  would  not  agree  with 
his  conftitut'on.  Having  thus  fecumJ  their  victim, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  guilty  couple  caufed  him 
to  be  poifoned  ;  but  this  murder  was  charged  hcme 
upon  them,  they  were  tried  and  condemned,  but 
pardoned  by  the  king  in  1624.  However,  the  dif- 
grace  of  Somerfet  was  the  immediate  confequence, 
and  they  both  lived  obfcurc  and  wretched  from  this 
time. 

In  1616,  the  archbifhop  of  Spoletto  in  Italy 
came  over  to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  our 
prelate,  who  had  the  honour  to  convert  him  to  the 
proteftant  faith,  upon  which  he  gave  him .  conli- 
derable  preferment  in  the  church  of  England  j  but 
after  five  years  refidence,  he  went  over  to  Italy, 
and  was  reconciled  again  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

About  two  years  after,  the  archbifhop  gave  a 
frefh  proof  of  his  piety  and  refolution  in  forbidding 
the  book  of  Sports  to  be  read  at  Croydon,  though 
the  king  had  exprefsly  ordered  that  it  fhould  be 
read  in  all  churches  and  chapels.  We  fhall  have 
occafion  hereafter  to  mention  this  book  of  Sports 
as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  I. 
It  may  therefore  fuffice  to  obferve  in  this  place, 
that  certain  fports  and  paftimes  were  permitted  by 
authority  on  the  Sabbath-day,  after  evening  fer~ 
vice  ;  but  being  once  authorized,  it  was  a  natural 
confequence  eafy  to  be  forefeen,  that  the  common 
people  would  not  confine  them  to  any  particular 
time  of  the  day  ;  and  accordingly,  this  publication 
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occafioned  fcenes  of  riot,  confufton,  and  indecency, 
which  difturbed  the  order  and  decorum  of  the  whole 
day,  and  gave  great  offence  to  all  well-difpoied, 
devout  chnftians. 

In  1619,  Sir  Nicholas  Kempe  laid  thefirft  ftone 
of  the  hofpital  at  Guildford  in  Surrey,  which  the 
archbifhop  endowed  with  lands  to  the  value  of 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  one  hundred  of 
which  is  employed  in  fetting  the  poor  to  work, 
and  the  remainder  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mafter 
and  twelve  old  men  and  women  ;  and  the  2gth  of 
October,  being  the  anniverfary  of  the  birth  of 
archbifhop  Abbot,  is  ftill  commemorated  at  this 
hofpital,  of  which  the  archbimop  of  Canterbury 
for  the  time  being  is  vifitor. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  year,  the  elector  pala- 
tine accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  which  occa- 
fioned great  divifions  in  the  councils  of  king  James. 
Ferdinand,  coufin  to  Matthias,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, had  been  elected  the  year  before,  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  was  crowned 
this  year  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  elector  pala- 
tine was  invited  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  by  the 
free  voice  of  the  people,  and  wanted  only  the  pow- 
erful fupport  of  the  proteftant  princes  to  maintain 
his  election  againft  P'erdinand.  Independent  of 
the  interefts  of  the  proteftant  religion,  it  was  natu- 
ral to  expect  that  James  would  powerfully  a/lift 
his  fon-in-law  ;  and  upon  every  principle  of  found 
policy  he  ought  to  have  done  it.  Thefe  were  the 
fentiments  of  our  archbifhop,  who  being  ill  in  bed 
at  this  time,  fen t  his  opinion  in  writing  to  the 
privy-council.  But  the  majority,  who  knew  the 
daftardly  temper  of  the  king,  and  that  he  preferred 
inglorious  eafe  and  a  forced  peace,  to  drawing  the 
fword,  even  for  the  beft  of  caufes,  the  interefts  of 
religion,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  iffue  of  his 
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loins,  advifed  his  Majefty  not  to  interfere  in  this 
matter,  becaufe  it  muft  inevitably  produce  a  war 
with  Germany.  Thus  the  poor  elector  was  aban- 
doned, for  the  other  pioteitant  powers  obferving 
that  England  would  not  countenance  him,  with- 
held their  promifed  fuccour ;  and  the  prince,  with 
a  fmall  army,  being  furrounded  by  the  Imperial  ifts, 
was  obliged  to  hazard  the  battle  of  Prague,  on  the 
1 8th  of  November,  when  he  fuffered  a  total  de- 
feat ;  and  being  clofely  purfued  by  the  enemy,  was 
obliged  not  only  to  abandon  Bohemia,  but  even 
his  electoral  dominions,  which  the  emperor  gave, 
together  with  the  electoral  title  and  honours,  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  Roman  catholic,  and  a  de- 
fcendant  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
vanquished  palatine.  As  for  James,  he  was  defpifed 
in  every  court  of  Europe  for  this  bafe  defertion  of 
his  fon-in-law  ;  and  the  honour  of  England  was 
fullied  during  the  remainder  of  this  inglorious 
.reign,  by  this  ignominious  tranfa&ion. 

From  this  time,  the  archbifhop's  health  began 
to  decline,  fo  that  he  led  a  retired  life  chiefly  in  the 
country  ;  and  in  1622,  an  unhappy  accident  hap- 
pened, which  added  to  his  bodily  infirmities,  by 
the  melancholy  irate  of  mind  into  which  it  threw 
him.  Having  made  a  fummer  excurfion  this  year 
to  Hampfhire,  he  was  invited  by  lord  Zouch  to 
take  the  diverfion  of  hunting  in  B ram fhill- park  j 
when  Peter  Hawkins,  the  park-keeper,  haftily  run- 
ning amongft  a  herd  of  deer,  to  bring  them  up, 
that  the  company  might  have  the  fairer  mark  ; 
the  archbifhop,  who  was  on  horfeback,  difcharged 
a  barbed  arrow  from  a  crofs-bow,  which  unfortu- 
nately fhot  the  keeper  in  the  left-arm,  and  he  died 
the  next  day.  This  misfortune  greatly  affected 
the  fpirits,  and  confequently  the  health  of  the  good 
old  prelate  j  who,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
G  l  kept 
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kept  a  monthly  faft  on  Tuefdays,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  fatal  mifchance,  and  he  fettled  an  an- 
nuity of  twenty  pounds  for  life  on  the  widow. 

But  this  misfortune  had  ftiil  more  afflicting  con- 
fequences,  for  his  enemies  endeavoured  to  leilen 
him  from  this  accident  in  the  king's  efteem  ;  but 
his  Majeity  juftly  obferved,  that  C4  an  angel  might 
have  mifcarricd  in  this  fort :"  however,  they  would 
not  be  thus  filenced,  but  fome  ambitious  priefts, 
who  hoped  to  be  exalted  by  a  change  in  the  archi- 
epifcopal  fee,  represented  that  he  had  incurred  an 
jr.egularity,  and  was  thereby  incapacitated  for  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  primate;  upon  which  the 
king  was  under  the  neceflity  of  appointing  a  com- 
mifiion,  which  confuted  of  ten  perfons,  of  the  foil 
rank,  in  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  ftate,  to 
enquire  into  this  matter.  The  points  referred  to 
their  deciiion  were,,!.  Whether  the  archbifhop  was 
irregular  (a  term  in  the  canon-Jaw)  by  the  fadt  of 
involuntary  homicide?  2.  Whether  that  act  might 
tend  to  fcandal  in  a  churchman  ?  3.  How  his  grace 
fhould  be  reitoied  in  cafe  the  commiffioners  mould 
find  him  irregular?  It  was  unaninK  ufly  agreed  that, 
admitting  the  irregularity,  (concerning  which  they 
were  divided)  he  could  not  be  reftored  but  bv  the 
king,  and  they  varied  again  refpecting  the  mode 
of  reititution  The  biihop  of  Whichever,  the 
lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's-bench,  and  Dr. 
Stewart  the  civilian,  were  of  opinion  it  ihould  be 
done  by  the  king  alone.  The  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  feals,  (Dr.  Williams,  bifhop  of  Lincoln)  the 
bifnops  of  London,  Rochefter,  Exeter,  and  St. 
David's,  were  for  a  commiilion  from  the  king  di- 
recied  to  the  bifhops.  Judge  Doddridge,  and  Sir 
Henry  Martin,  wifhed  it  might  be  done  both  ways, 
that  it  might  be  more  effectual,  and  ierve  as  a  pre- 
cedent, in  the  end,  the  king  pafled  a  pardon  and  dif- 
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penfation,  by  which  he  aiToiled  the  archbifhop  of  all 
irregularity,  fcandal,  or  infamation,  and  declared 
him  capable  of  all  the  authority  of  a  primate. 

But  though  the  archbifhop  was  completely  re- 
ftored,  he  feldom  aflifted  at  the  council  after  thus 
event,  the  infirmities  of  an  advanced  age  daily  in- 
creafing  upon  him.  it  appears  however,  that  he 
fometimes  communicated  his  fentiments  to  the  king, 
on  the  meafures  of  adminiftration,  with  his  ufual 
freedom  and  integrity  ;  for  in  a  letter  preferved  by 
Rufhworth,  after  having  condemned  a  defign  which 
was  then  fet  on  foot  of  granting  a  toleration  to 
papifts,  he  cenfures  the  king  for  his  imprudence  in 
permitting  Charles  prince  of  Wales  to  go  to  Spain, 
without  the  confent  of  the  council,  or  the  know- 
ledge and  approbation  of  the  people;  fenlibly  re- 
minding him,  that  though  he  had  an  interelt  iri 
the  prince  as  his  fon,  yet  the  people  had  a  greater, 
as  the  fon  of  the  kingdom,  upon  whom,  next  after 
him,  their  eyes  were  fixed,  and  their  welfare  de- 
pended. And  with  a  prophetic  fpirit  he  foretells, 
that  thofe  who  drew  him  into  an  action  fo  dan- 
gerous to  himfelf,  fo  defperate  to  the  nation,  will 
not  pafs  unqueftioned,  unpunifhed.  As  thefe  were 
his  fentiments,  it  is  no  wonder  he  had  Buckingham 
for  his  enemy ;  but  James  fo  highly  venerated  his 
character,  that  the  minifter  in  vain  attempted  his 
difgrace;  for  James,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  !*mt  for 
him,  and  the  archbifhop  fcarcely  ftirred  from  his 
chamber  till  he  expired. 

The  archbifhop  had  the  honour  to  fet  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I,  but 
this  was  a  matter  of  mere  form,  and  intended  more 
to  do  honour  to  the  king  than  the  archbifhop ;  for 
it  had  been  a  cuftom,  from  time  immemorial,  that 
the  primate  fhould  perform  this  folemn  office.  But 
no  loouer  was  Charles  feated  on  the  throne,  than 
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he  countenanced  Buckingham's  defign  of  difplacing 
the  good  old  archbifhop,  who,  if  his  great  age  and 
infirmities  had  been  confidered,  was  a  very  impro- 
per object  for  refentment.  However,  the  king  did 
not  love  him,  and  Buckingham  detefted  him;  it 
was  therefore  refolved  to  remove  him  from  court, 
and  a  favourable  opportunity  foon  occurred. 

A  certain  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  having  preached  a  fer- 
irion  at  the  Lent-affizes  at  Northampton  in  1627, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  king  might  im- 
pofe  taxes  upon  the  people,  without  confent  of 
parliament,  and  that  the  people  were  bound  in 
confcience  to  obey  his  will  and  pleafure ;  this  doc- 
trine was  fo  pleafing  to  the  king,  that  he  ordered 
the  fermon  to  be  printed,  and  lent  his  directions 
to  the  archbilhop  to  licenfe  it  j  but  his  grace  having 
perufed  it,  abfolutely  refufed,  and  affigned  his  rea- 
ions,  yet  the  fermon  was  licenfed  by  the  bifhop  of 
London ;  whereupon  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  lord 
Conway,  made  him  a  vifit,  and  iignified  to  him 
his  Majefty's  pleafure,  that  he  fhould  retire  to 
Canterbury.  But  having  at  this  time  a  law-fuit 
depending  againft  the  corporation,  he  requefted 
leave  to  withdraw  to  Ford,  about  five  miles  beyond 
Canterbury,  which  was  granted ;  and  in  the  month 
of  October  in  the  fame  year,  the  king  iflued  a 
commiffion  to  the  bifhops  of  London,  Durham, 
Rochester,  Oxford,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  empow- 
ering them  to  execute  the  archiepifcopal  authority, 
and  affigning  as  the  foler  caufe,  that  the  archbifhop 
could  not  at  that  time  attend  thofe  fervices  perfo- 
nally,  which  were  proper  for  his  cognizance  and 
direction.  But  the  policy  of  the  court  would  not 
fufFer  the  archbifhop  to  remain  long  in  this  ftate 
of  fequeftration  and  confinement,  for  he  was  be- 
loved by  the  people ;  and  the  king  being  in  want 
of  money,  it  was  neceiiary  to  call  a  pailiament, 
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and  to  reftore  his  grace  to  the  full  pofleiHon  of  his 
authority  and  jurifdi&ion,  on  account  of  his  in- 
tereft  with  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  He 
was  accordingly  fummoned  to  parliament,  and  the 
commiflion  of  fequeftration  was  revoked.  But  the 
intereft  of  Laud,  then  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
became  fo  powerful  at  court  about  this  time,  that 
the  archbifhop  totally  withdrew  perceiving  he  was 
an  unwelcome  gueit ;  and  the  laft  conteft  he  had 
with  his  rivals  and  fucceffors  in  court-favour,  was 
upon  the  follow  in  gvoccafion. 

Laud  drew  up  certain  inftruclions  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  the  high-church  party,  which  were 
tranfmitted  to  the  archbifhop,  under  the  pompous 
title  of,  His  Majefty's  Inftru&ions  to  the  molt 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  George,  Lord  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury,  containing  certain  orders  to 
be  obferved  and  put  in  execution  by  the  feveral 
bifhops  in  his  province.  His  grace  communicated 
them  to  his  fuffragan  bifhops,  but  in  feveral  re- 
fpe&s  he  endeavoured  to  foften  their  rigour,  as 
they  were  contrived  to  enforce  the  particular  no- 
tions of  a  prevailing  party  in  the  church,  which 
the  archbifhop  considered  as  a  hardfhip  on  thofe 
who  made  the  fundamentals  of  religion  their  iludy, 
and  were  not  fo  zealous  for  forms.  Mis  conduct 
upon  this  and  other  occasions  was  refented  by  the 
king,  and  upon  the  birth  of  his  jon  Charles,  after- 
wards Charles  11.  Laud  had  the  honour  to  baptize 
him.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  our  archbifhop 
till  Auguft  1633,  when  being  worn  out  with  cares 
and  bodily  infirmities,  he  died  at  Croyckm.  His 
remains  were  buried"  in  the  church  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Guildford,  wlure  a  itately 
monument  was  erected  over  the  grave,  with 
his  effigies  repofed  thereon  in  his  archiepifcopal 
robes, 
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He  {hewed  himfelf,  in  meft  circumftances  of  his 
life,  a  man  of  great  moderation  to  all  parties,  and 
was  deiirous  that  the  clergy  fhould  attradt  the  efteem 
of  the  laity,  by  the  fandtity  of  their  manners,  rather 
than  claim  it  as  due  to  their  function.  His  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  however,  not  fuiting  the  difpo- 
fitions  of  fome  writers,  they  have  thought  proper 
to  make  many  fevere  reflections  on  both.  Fuller, 
in  his  church  hiftory,  fays,  "  that  he  forfook  the 
birds  of  his  own  feather  to  fly  with  others,  gene- 
rally favouring  the  laity  more  than  the  clergy,  in 
caufes  that  were  brought  before  him."  Mr.  John 
Aubrey  having  tranfcribed  the  infcription  on  the 
archbifhop's  monument,  adds,  "  Notwithstanding 
this  moft  noble  character  tranfmitted  to  pofterity, 
he  was,  though  a  benefactor  to  this  place,  no  friend 
to  the  church  of  England,  whereof  he  was  head, 
but  fcandaloufly  permitted  that  poifonous  fpirit  of 
puritanifm  to  fpread  over  the  whole  nation  by  his 
indolence  at  leaft,  if  not  connivance  and  encou- 
ragement, which  fome  years  after  broke  out,  and 
laid  a  flouriming  church  and  ftate  in  the  moft 
miferable  ruins  j  and  which  gave  birth  to  thofe 
principles,  which,  unlefs  rooted  out,  will  ever  make 
this  nation  unhappy."  The  earl  of  Clarendon 
has  drawn  the  following  picture  of  this  worthy 
prelate.  "  Abbot  confidered  the  Chriftian  religion 
no  o.therwife  th;'.n  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled  popery, 
j-md  valued  thofc  men  moft  who  did  that  iRolt  iu- 
rioufly.  For  the  Uriel:  obfervation  of  the  difcipline 
of  the  church,  or  the  conformity  of  the  articles  or 
canons  eftablifhed,  he  made  little  enquiry,  and  took 
lefs  care;  and  having  himfelf  made  a  very  little 
prog^efs  in  the  ancient  and  folid  Itudy  of  divinity, 
he  adhered  only  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  ;  and  for 
his  fake,  did  i;ot  think  fo  ill  of  the  difcipline  as  he 
ought  to  have  done.  But  if  men  prudently  forbore  a 
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public  reviling  and  railing  at  the  hierarchy  and 
ecclefiaftical  government,  let  their  opinions  and 
private  judgment  be  what  it  would,  they  were  not 
only  fecure  from  any  inquisition  of  his,  but  accep- 
table to  him,  and  at  K'aft  equally  preferred  by  him  : 
and,  though  many  other  bifhops  plainly  difcerned 
the  mifchiefs  which  daily  b;oKe  in,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  religion,  by  his  dtfeds  and  remiimefs,  and 
prevented  it  in  their  own  diocefes  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  gave  all  their  countenance  to  men  of 
other  parts  and  other  principles;  and  though  the 
biihop  cf  London  (Dr.  Laud)  from  the  time  of  his 
authority  and  credit  with  the  king,  had  applied  all 
the  remedies  he  could  to  thofe  detections,  and  from 
the  time  of  his  being  chancellor  of  Oxford  had 
much  discountenanced  and  almoit  fuppreiied  that 
fpirit,  by  encouraging  another  kind  of  learning  and 
practice  in  that  univerfity ;  yet  that  temper  in  the 
arcKbifhop,  whole  houie  was  a  fan<5tuary  to  the 
in  oft  eminent  of  that  factious  party,  and  who  li- 
cenfed  their  moft  pernicious  writings,  left  his  fuc- 
celF  r  a  very  difficult  work  to  do,  to  reform  and 
reduce  a  church  into  order,  that  had  been  fo  long 
neglected,  and  that  was  fo  filled  by  many  weak 
and  more  wilful  churchmen/'  The  complexion 
of  this  noble  author  accounts  for  his  prejudices 
againii:  bur  archbifhop ;  but  the  candour  of  Dr. 
Wellwood  has  enabled  him  to  do  jultice  to  the 
merit  and  abilities  of  our  prelate. 

"  Archbifhop  Abbot,"  fays  Wellwood,  "  was 
a  perfon  of  wonderful  temper  an.d  moderation,  and 
in  all  his  conduct  fhewed  an  unwillingnefs  to- 
iiretch  the  act  of  uniformity  beyond  what  was  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  or 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  any  further  than 
conduced  to  the  good  of  the  ftate.  Being  not 
turned  for  a  court,  though  other  wife  of  confi- 
G  5  derabte 
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clerable  learning  and  genteel  education,  he  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  ftoop  to  the  humour  of 
the  times ;  and  now  and  then,  by  an  unfeafonable 
ftiffneis,  gave  occaiion  to  his  enemies  to  reprefent 
him  as  not  well  inclined  to  the  prerogative,  or  too 
much  addicted  to  a  popular  intereft ;  and  therefore 
not  fit  to  be  employed  in  matters  of  government." 

Archbifhop  Abbot  acquired  a  moderate  fhare  of 
reputation  by  his  theological  and  polemical  writings, 
but  being  upon  fubje&s  chiefly  temporary,  they  are 
of  little  account  at  prefent,  except  the  two  fol- 
lowing. 

^htfeftiones  fex>  tot  idem  •pr&leflionibus  in  fcbola 
theoiogica  (Jxonia  pro  forma  habitis^  difcujfiz  &  dif- 
ceptatts^  anno  1597,  in  3l{*bus  e  facra  fcriptura  & 
pairjbus  quid  ftatuendum  fa  defimtur  Oxoniee  1598, 
Francoforti  1616,  \to, 

Expofition  on  the  prophet  Jonah,  in  certain  fer- 
mons  preached  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford  5 
London,  1602. 

We  (hall  conclude  with  reminding  the  reader, 
that  the  archbifhop  had  a  brother  Jikewife  in  the 
church,  whofe  name  was  Robert,  who  rofe  to  be 
bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and  died  in  1617  ;  equally 
efteemed  for  true  piety,  -moderation,  and  candour, 
and  whofe  theological  works  are  held  in  greater 
eftecm  than  thofe  pf  the  archbifhop,  as  they  are  on 
more  general  fubje£s,  and  he  was  allowed  to  be 
the  deepeft  fcholar  of  the  two. 

*#*  Authorities.  Heylin's  Life  of  Archbifliop 
Abbot.  Winwood's  Memorials.  Fuller's  Church 
Hiftory.  Rufh worth's  Collections.  Clarendon's 
Hiitory  of  the  Rebellion.  Wellwood's  Memoirs. 
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The  LIFE  of 
SIR    EDWARD     COKE* 

.LORD-CHIEF-JUSTICE    of  ENGLAND.. 

[A.D.   1550,  to  1634.]; 

THIS  celeb  rated  lawyer  was  fon  to  Robert  Coke, 
Efq;  and  was  born,  at  his  father's  feat  at: 
IVliJeham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  year 
1550.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  the 
free-fchool  at  Norwich  ^  and  from  thence  removed 
to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge.  He  remained 
in  the  univerfity  about  lour  years,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Clifford's  Jnn  in  London  j  and  the  yeat 
after,  was  entered  a  ftudent  of  the  Inner  Temple.. 
David  Lloyd  tells  us,  that  the  firib  occafion  of  bris 
rife,  was  his  {rating  of  the  Cook's  cafe  of  the- 
Temple  fo  exactly,  that  all  the  houfe  who  were 
puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  pleading  it 
fo,  that  the  whole  bench,  took  notice  of  him.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  fix  years  ftanding,  which 
in  that  age  was  held  very  extraordinary.  He  ha& 
himfelf  informed  us,  that  the  firft  caufe  he  moved, 
Ln  the  King's-bench  was  in  Trinity-term,  1578;, 
when  he  was  council  for  Mr.  Edward  Denny,, 
vicar  of  Northlinham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,, 
in  an  action  of  Scandalum  magnatum^  brought  againib 
him  by  Henry  lord  Cromwell.  This  was  a;  re- 
markable: 
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markable  caufe,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found 
in  our  Author's  Reports. 

About  this  time,  he  was  appointed  reader  of 
Lyon's  Inn,  in  which  office  he  continued  three 
years  j  and  his  learned  lectures  were  much  reforted 
to,  and  applauded.  His  reputation  incretfed  very 
fait,  and  he  came  into  great  practice  :  and  when 
he  had  been  at  the  bar  about  feven  years,  he  mar- 
ried Bridget,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  John 
Pafton,  Efq;  a  lady  of  one  of  the  beft  families  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  who  brought  him  thirty 
thoufand  pounds. 

After  this  marriage,  by  which  he  became  allied 
to  fome  of  the  nobleit  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  he 
began  to  rife  very  fait.  'I 'he  cities  of  Coventry 
and  Norwich  chofe  him  their  recorder;  and  he 
was  engaged  in  all  the  great  caufes  in  Weitminiter- 
hall.  He  was  alfo  in  high  credit  with  the  lord- 
trealurer  Burleigh,  and  was  frequently  confulted 
in  the  queen's  ariairs.  His  large  eftate,  and  his 
irrcat  credit  in  his  country,  as  well  as  at  court,  re- 
commended him  to  the  freeholders  of  his  county, 
by  whom  he  was  chofen  kniuht  of  the  fhire ;  and 
in  the  parliament  held  in  the  35th  of  Elizabeth, 
he  \v as  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
being  at  that  time  the  queen's  folicitor,  which  was 
beiio wed  upon  him  in  1592;  and  foon  after,  he 
.was  appointed  attorney-general. 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Coke  loft  his  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  children  j  but  he  afterwards  paid 
his  adurcfles  to  another  lady  of  great  fortune  and 
quality.  This  v/as  the  lady  Flatten,  reli<5t  of  Sir 
Wiiiium  liatcon,  and  fiiter  to  Thomas,  lord  Bur- 
leigh, afterwards  earl  of  Exeter.  But  this  new 
inuiriuge,  however  honourable  and  advantageous  it 
might  "appear  to  be,  made  no  addition  to  Coke's 
dcmeftic  felicity  >  oa  the  contrary,  as  he  and  his 
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lady  were  frequently  on   very   ill   terms  with  each 
other,  it   proved   a  fource  of  much   unhappinefs, 
Indeed,  the  very  celebration  of  their   marriage  oc- 
cafioned   no  fmall   noife  and  difquiet,  by  an   un- 
lucky accident  that  attended  it.     There  had  been 
in  the  fame  year,   1598,   fo  much   notice   taken   of 
irregular   marriages,  that  archbifhop  Whitgift   had 
fignified  to  the  bifhops  of  his  province,  that  he  ex- 
pected they  fhould  be  very  diligent   in   caufmg  all 
fuch  perfons  to  be  profecuted  as  were  guilty  of  any 
irregularity  in  the  celebration  of  marriage,  in  point 
of  time,  form,  or  place.     But  whether  it  was  that 
Mr.   Coke   looked    upon  his   own   and   the   lady's 
quality,  and  their  being  married  with    the  ccnfent 
of  the  family,  as  fetting  them   above   fuch   reflric- 
tions,  or  whether  he  did  not  advert  to  them,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  they  were  married  in  a  private  houfe, 
without  either  bands   or  licence.      Upon  which, 
Mr.  Co'<e  and  his  new  married  lady,  Mr*.  Henry 
Both  well,    rector   of   Otreover   in    the    county   of 
Rutland,  Thomas,  lord  Burleigh,  and  feveral  other 
perfons,  were  profecuted  in  the  archbifnop's  court  •> 
but  upon  their  fubmiiiion  by  their  proxies,  were 
abiolved  from  excommunication,  and  the  penalties 
consequent  u;,on  it  -9  becaufe,  fays  the  record,  they 
offended  not  out  of  contumacy,  but  through  igno- 
rance of  the  law  in  that  point. 

The  affair  of  moft  importance,  in  which  as 
attorney-general  he  had  a  {hare  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  the  profecution'of  (he  earl  of  Efiex, 
againft  whom  he  pleaded  with  great  acrimony.  In 
May,  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James  -t  and: 
in  November  the  fame  year,  he  managed  the  trial 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  Winchcfter,  to  which 
city  the  term  was  adjourned  on  account  of  the 
plague  being  at  London  :  but  he  inveighed, againit 
that  great  and  brave  mun  with  a  degree  of  bitter- 
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nefs,  infolenre,  and  cruelty,  and  with  fo  much 
fcurrility  of  language,  as  greatly  lettened  him  in 
the  general  opinion  of  the  world. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  however,  foon  after  obtained 
great  credit  by  the  fagacity  and  vigilance  which  he 
difcovered  in  unravelling  all  the  dark  fcenes  of  that 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  bloody  and  vindictive 
fpirit  of  popery,  the  gunpowder  plot ;  and  by  his 
admirable  management  of  the  evidence  ag^'nft  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  and  the  reft  of  the  confpirators 
tried  at  Weftrhmfter  on  the  2yth  of  June,  1605, 
and  at  the  trial  of  Henry  Garnctt  at  Guildhall, 
on  the  28ih  of  March  following  j  on  both  which 
Qccafions  he  gave  the  moil  convincing  proofs  of 
his  extenfive  capacity,  quick  penetration,  and  folid 
judgment  5  ib  that  Cecil,  earl  of  Salifbury,  ob- 
ferved  in  his  fpeech  upon  the  laft  trial,  that  the 
evidence  had  been  fo  well  diftributed  and  opened 
by  the  ttcrney-gtneral,  that  he  had  never  heard 
fuch  a  mafs  of  matter  better  contracted,  nor  made 
more  intelligible  to  the  jury.  This  appears  to 
have  been  fo  true,  that  many  now  efteem  this 
laft  fpeech  to  be  Sir  Edward  Coke's  mafler-piece. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  fame  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord-chief-juftice  of  the  Common-pleas. 
And  the  motto  which  he  gave  upon  his  rings, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant,  in. 
order  to  qualify  him  for  this  promotion,  was,  Lest 
eft  tutiflima  caffis  -,  i.  e.  the  law  is  the  fafeft  helmet* 
When  he  had  held  this  poft  for  feven  years  with 
great  reputation,  he  was,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
^613,  made  lord-chief-juftice  of  the  King's-bench  ^ 
and  en  the  4th  of  November,  was  fworn  of  his. 
Majefty's  privy- <  ounciU 

Sir  Ld ward  Coke's  profound  (kill  in  the  common, 
law,  enabled  him  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his, 
important  ftation  with  eminent  ability »  On  the 
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bench  he  was  above  corruption ;  and  had  this  fay- 
ing frequently  in  his  mouth,  that  a  judge  fhould 
neither  give  nor  take  a  bribe.  And  though  whilft 
he  held  the  poft  of  attorney- general,  he  had  been 
too  ready  to  countenance  and  fupport  the  defpotic 
meafures  of  James  and  his  minifters,  yet  now  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  lord-chief-juftice, 
the  court  found  him,  in  feveral  inftances,  no  friend 
to  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure,  or  to  the  preroga- 
tive, as  it  was  called  ;  but  refolutely  bent  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  and  honour  of  his  poft. 

Jn  1614,  Mr.  Peacham,  a  clergyman,  was  ac- 
cufed  of  inferting  in  a  fermon  feveral  pafiages  ac- 
counted treafonabJe,  for  it  feems  they  refiecled  on 
the  miniftry ;  but  in  a  fermon  never  preached,  nor 
ever  intended  to  be  made  public.  The  king,  who 
was  beyond  meafure  jealous  on  this  head,  fearing 
the  man  might  either  be  acquitted  on  his  trial,  or 
not  condemned  to  a  capital  puniftiment,  had  or- 
dered his  attorney-general,  Bacon,  to  found  the 
judges  before  hand,  and  gather  their  opinions, 
fecretly  and  apart.  But  the  lord-chief-juitice  Coke 
abfolutely  refuted  to  declare  his  j  looking  on  this 
auricular  taking  of  opinions,  for  fo  he  named  it, 
as  not  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  but 
new,  and  of  pernicious  tendency.  It  was,  indeed, 
directly  contrary  te  his  own  found  maxim,  that  he 
was  a  judge  in  a  court,  and  not  in  a  chamber, 
But  notwithftanding  this,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Peacham  was  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treafon. 
In  a  caufe  of  the  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 
to  whom  the  king  had  granted  a  vacant  church  in 
commendam,  Sir  Edward  Coke  alfo  behaved  with 
honefty  and  firnmefs,  and  made  it  evident  that  he 
knew  that  a  judge  ought  neither  to  be  flattered  nor 
menaced  out  of  his  integrity.  Serjeant  Chiborne, 
\vho  was  council  againil  the  bifhop,  in  arguing 

the 
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the  cafe,  had  maintained  feveral  pofitions,  reckoned 
prejudicial  and  derogatory  to  the  king's  fupreme 
and  imperial  power,  which  was  affirmed  to  be  dif- 
tincl:  from,  and  of  an  higher  nature,  than  his  ordi- 
nary authoiity.  Informed  of  this,  James,  by  his 
attorney- general  Bacon,  ordered  his  judges  to  flay 
further  proceedings  in  that  bufmefs,  till  they  had 
confuked  with  him.  The  judges  aiiembled,  and 
unanimotifly  agreed,  that  they  could  not  obey  this 
order  ;  that  the  letter  they  had  received  was  con- 
trary to  law;  that,  by  their  oath  and  the  duty  of 
their  places,  they  were  not  to  delay  juflice;  th-.it 
they  fhould  therefore  proceed  in  the  caufe  at  the 
time  fixed  :  and  of  this  they  certified  the  king  in  a 
writing  Under  all  their  hands.  Upon  this  remon- 
itrance,  he  wrote  them  an  angry  letter,  and  peremp- 
torily commanded  them  to  {cay  all  proceedings, 
till  his  return  to  London.  They  were  then  fum- 
moned  before  the  council,  and  fharply  reprimanded 
for  fuftering  the  popular  lawyers,  to  queition  his 
prerogative ;  which  was  represented  as  facred  and 
tranfcendent,  not  to  be  handled  or  mentioned  in 
vulgar  argument.  At  kit,  raifmg  his  voice,  to 
frighten  them  into  fubmiflion,  he  put  this  queftion 
to  them  fevenilly  :  if,  at  any  time,  in  a  tafe  de^ 
pending  before  the  judges,  he  conceived  it  to  con- 
cern him  either  in  profit  or  power,  and  thereupon 
Acquired  to  confuit  with  them,  and  that  they  fhould 
ilay  proceedings  in  the  mean  time  j  whether  they 
ought  not  to  ftay  them  accordingly  ?  they  all,  the 
chief-juftic^e  only  excepred,  acknowledged  it  their 
duty  to  do  To.  His  aniwer  deferves  to  be  for  ever 
remembered  :  "  That  when  fuch  a  cafe  happened, 
•he  would  do  that  which  fhould  be  fit  for  a  judge 
to  do." 

About  this  time,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  having  de- 
termined a  particular  cafe  at  common  law,    the 
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plaintiff,  who  thought  himfelf  injured,  would  not 
abide  by  his  decilion,  but  applied  to  chancery  for 
relief,  where  the  defendant  refufed  to  appear,  dif- 
claiming  the  authority  of  that  court ;  in  which  he 
was  fupported  by  the  chief-juftice,  who  threatened 
the  chancellor  with  a  premtinjre^  grounded  on  a 
ftatute  made  in  the  zyth  year  of  Edward  III.  for 
thus  invading;  the  limits  of  his  jurirdi<5tion.  The 
king,  who  thought  his  prerogative  {truck  at  anew 
in  this  attack  on  the  court  of  his  abfolute  power, 
as  Bacon  filled  it,  had  the  matter  examined  before 
the  council,  who  cenfured  the  chief-juflice  Coke 
for  what  he  had  done.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  they  knew  the  difpofition  of  the  king  from 
the  hints  he  let  fall  in  a  fpeech  he  made  upon  this 
occasion  in  the  Star-chamber  court.  "  The  my- 
ftery,"  fays  James,  "  of  the  king's  power,  is  not 
lawful  to  be  difputed  ;  for  fuch  a  difpute  feems  to 
weed  into  the  weaknefs  of  fovereigns,  and  dimi- 
nifties  the  myltical  reverence  of  thofe  that  fit  on 
the  thr;  ne  of  God.'*  And  he  added  the  following 
advice  to  the  judges :  "•  Keep  yourfelves  within 
compafs,  give  me  my  right  of  private  prerogative, 
I  mail  acquiefce.  As  for  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  it  is  not  for  a  lawyer's  tongue,  nor  lawful 
to  be  difputed.  It  is  Atheifm  to  difpute  what  God 
can  do,  his  revealed  will  ought  to  content  us  ;  fo 
it  is  contempt  in  a  fubje£t  to  difpute  what  a  king 
can  or  cannot  do.  The  law  is  his  revealed  will." 
In  ihort,  the  fame  man,  who  in  his  firft  fpeech  to 
his  parliament,  after  his  arceflion,  declared  himfelf 
to  be  only  the  chief  fervant  of  the  ftate,  made  his 
whole  inglorious  reign  one  continued  ftruggle  for 
arbitrary  power,  difputing  every  inch  of  ground 
with  his  fubjec.ls,  when  they  contended  for  their 
legal  rights,  againft  his  idle  claims  of  prerogative, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fuffcring  the  honour  as  well  a* 
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the  rights  cf  his  crown  to  be  infulted  in  foreign 
countries,  not  only  by  the  natural  enemies  of 
England,  but  even  by  her  allies,  not  daring  to 
punifii  the  moft  flagrant  a6ls  of  depredation,  in- 
juftice  and  cruelty,  committed  by  foreigners  on  the 
•  perfons  and  effects  of  his  fubje&s,  while  he  pro- 
fecuted  at  home,  with  unremitted  rigour,  thofe 
who  prefumed  to  limit  or  controul  his  royal  will 
and  pleafure,  by  making  it  fubmit  to  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

In  1615,  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  concerned  in 
the  judicial  proceedings  againft  the  murderers  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  which  affair  he  exerted 
himfelf,  and  as  fome  thought  in  a  manner  highly 
to  be  applauded  ;  but  his  enemies,  who  were  nu- 
merous, and  had  formed  a  defign  to  mortify  him, 
took  occafion,  from  fome  circumftances,  to  repre- 
fent  him  in  an  unfavourable  light,  both  to  the  king 
and  to  the  people.  Many  things  concurred  at  this 
time  to  haften  Sir  Edward  Coke's  difgrace,  and 
differentcaufes  are  afligned  for  it  by  different  wri- 
ters. His  conduct,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  had 
upon  many  occafions  been  very  unfavourable  to  the 
policy  cf  king  James' s  court ;  and  he  had  likewife 
highly  offenaed  the  new  favourite,  Sir  George 
ViHiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham, 

The  author  of  the  notes  on  Wilfon's  Life  of 
King  James,  publifhed  in  Kennett's  Complete 
Hiftory  of  England,  ob'erves,  "  That  Sir  Edward 
Coke  loft  the  king's  favour,  and  fome  time  after 
his  place,  for  letting  fall  fome  words  upon  one  of 
the  trials,  importing  his  fufpicions  that  Overbury 
had  been  poifoned  to  prevent  the  difcovery  of  ano- 
ther crime  of  the  fame  nature,  committed  upon 
one  of  the  higheft  rank,  whom  he  termed  a  fweet 
prince,  which  was  taken  to  be  meant  of  prince 
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But  whatever  were  the  fecret  caufes  of  his  fall, 
the  manner  of  it  was  to  the  laft  degree  humiliating, 
and  fhews  how  obnoxious  he  had  made  himfelf  to 
administration  ;  for  in  an  unprecedented  manner, 
he  was  obliged  to  kneel  before  the  privy-council  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  2Oth  of  June,  1616,  and  feve- 
ral  vague  accufations  were  preferred  againft  him  by 
Yelverton,  thefolicitor-general,  importing,  amongft 
other  things,  "  fpeeches  of  high  contempt  uttered 
in  the  feat  of  juftice,  and  uncomely  and  undutiful 
carriage  in  the  prefence  of  his  Majefty,  the  privy- 
council,  and  the  judges."  It  muft  likewife  be  re- 
membered, that  he  had  a  powerful  enemy  in  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  lord  chancellor  the  preceding  month,  and  now 
took  an  opportunity  at  once  to  recriminate  on  his 
old  antagonift,  and  to  (hew  his  zeal  in  the  caufe 
of  his  royal  mafter,  whom  Coke  had  offended. 

The  lord-chief-juftice,  in  a  moft  learned  and 
upright  manner,  exculpated  himfelf  from  the  feve- 
ral  charges  brought  againft  him,  in  fupport  of 
which  no  evidence  whatever  was  tendered  ;  but  his 
removal  being  predetermined,  he  was  brought  a 
fecond  time  to  the  council  board,  when  Winwood, 
one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  informed  him,  that 
the  king  had  decreed,  fir  ft  y  that  he  fhculd  be  fe- 
queftered  from  the  council-table,  until  his  Ma- 
jefty's  pleafure  fhould  be  further  known.  Secondly, 
That  he  (hould  forbear  to  ride  his  fummer  circuit 
as  juftice  of  the  afiize.  Thirdly ',  That  during  this 
vacation,  while  he  had  time  to  live  privately,  and 
difpole  himfelf  at  home,  he  fhould  review  his  books 
of  reports  ;  wherein,  as  his  Majefty  was  informed, 
were  many  extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions, 
fet  down  and  publifhed  for  pofitive  and  good  law. 
And  having  corrected  what  in  his  difcreti<  n  he 
found  meet  in  thefe  reports,  it  was  his  Majefty's.. 
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pleafure,  that  he  fhould  bring  the  fame  privately 
to  himfelf,  that  he  might  confider  thereof,  as  in 
his  princely  judgment  fhould  be  found  expedient. 
Among  other  things,  the  king  difliked  the  title  of 
thofe  books,  wherein  Coke  ftyled  himfelf  lord- 
chief-juftice  of  England  ;  whereas  he  could  chal- 
lenge no  more,  as  it  was  alleged,  than  lord-chief- 
juftice  of  the  KingVbench.  Sir  Edward  fubmit- 
ted  himfelf  to  his  Majefty's  commands  ;  yet,  on 
the  3d  of  October,  he  was  cited  before  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  in  an  imperious  manner  forbad 
him  Weftminfter-hall,  and  alfo  ordered  him  to 
anfwer  feveral  exceptions  againft  his  reports.  The 
following  month,  the  king  difmiffed  him  from  his 
office  of  lord-chief  juftice,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
was  greatly  cenfured,  not  only  for  having  promoted 
his  fall,  but  for  infulting  him  after  it,  by  illiberal 
reproaches  unworthy  the  gentleman,  the  philofo- 
pher,  and  the  icholar,  in  a  kind  of  remonftrance 
refpecYmg  his  former  conduct,  foftened  by  the  title 
of  "  an  Admonitory  Letter."  The  whole  of  this 
letter,  in  which  the  pique  of  a  rival  is  difcernible 
in  every  line,  is  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Cabala. 

The  pretexts  for  the  removal  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke  were  fo  frivolous,  that  he  fuffered  no  dif- 
grace  from  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  and  if  he 
had  (hewn  that  noble  fortitude  and  fteadinefs  upon 
the  occafion,  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  a  man  of  his  learning  and  integrity,  he 
might  have  ranked  in  the  Hit  of  fufFering  patriots,,- 
whofe  virtues  could  not  be  endured  in  the  palaces 
of  weak  defpotic  princes  ;  but  unfortunately  either 
from  a  love  of  power,  or  more  probably  with  a 
view  of  triumphing  once  more'over  the  chancellor, 
whom  he  had  foiled  in  court-policy  at  their  outlet 
fri  life,-  he  was  perfuaded  to  take  a  mean  ftep  to 
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recover  the  king's   favour,   and   to  be  reftored  to 
his  office. 

While  he  was  chief-juftice,  he  had  refufed  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Sir  John  Villiers, 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,,  and  had  even 
treated  the  propofal  with  great  contempt ;  but  now 
he  fubmiilively  intreated  tjie  fame  perfon  to  honour 
him  with  this  alliance,  and  employed  fecretary 
Winwood,  who  had  pronounced  his  fen  ten  ce  of 
difgrace,  to  cxprefs  his  concern  for  what  had  for- 
merly dropped  from  him,  with  regard  to  his  bro- 
ther, and  to  folicit  the  favourite  to  promote  the 
match ;  which  accordingly  took  place,  but  not 
without  fome  difficulty  j  for  lady  Ration,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke's  wife,  refenting  her  hufband's  attempt 
to  difpofe  of  her  daughter  without  her  confent, 
carried  away  the  young  lady,  and  lodged  her  at  the 
houfe  of  one  of  her  relations.  Upon  this,  Sir 
Edward  wrote  immediately  to  Buckingham,  to  pro- 
cure a.  warrant  from  the  privy-council  to  reftore  his 
daughter  to  him  ;  but  before  he  received  an  anfwer, 
difcovering  where  (he  was,  he  went  with  his  fons, 
and  took  her  by  force,  which  occafioned  lady 
Hatton  to  complain  in  her  turn  to  the  privy-council. 
The  treaty  of  marriage  now  went  forward  without 
further  obftruction  ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  its 
conclufion,  Sir  Edward,  by  Buckingham's  intereft, 
was  re-inflated  at  the  council-table.  Soon  after, 
the  marriage  was  folemnized  with  great  pomp  at 
Hampton-court;  but  as  intereft  was  the  motive 
with  the  two  brothers,  notwithstanding  the  lady 
was  accounted  a  great  beauty,  it  proved  a  very  un- 
happy connexion,  Sir  John  Villiers  neglecting  his 
wife,  who  reciiminated  by  indulging  a  criminal 
paflion  for  Sir  Robert  Howard.  As  for  Sir  Edward, 
it  was  obvious  that  ambition  had  made  him  blind 
to  all  other  confiderations  j  for  having  offered  to 
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Buckingham,  that  he  fhould  make  his  own  terms 
for  his  brother,  they  infifted  upon  io,ooo/.  in 
money,  and  the  conveyance  of  a  real  eftate  of  900 /. 
per  annum  to  Sir  John  Villiers  for  his  life,  befides  an 
annual  rent-charge  of  2000  marks  ;  by  which  fet- 
tlement,  Sir  Edward's  income  was  confiderably 
diminifhed,  and  the  quarrel  between  him  and  his 
lady  brought  to  an  open  rupture :  many  letters 
which  pafled  between  them  at  the  time  and  foon 
after  their  daughter's  marriage,  are  ftill  preferved, 
which  {hew  not  only  the  great  animolity  fubfifting 
between  them,  but  likewiie  that  feveral  perfons  of 
the  firft  quality  in  the  kingdom  made  themfelves 
parties  in  this  domeftic  quarrel ;  when,  at  length, 
the  king  himfelf  taking  upon  him  to  adjuft  their 
differences,  a  reconciliation  took  place.  Sir  Ed- 
ward could  not  be  reinftated  in  his  office  of  chief- 
juftice,  as  the  king  had  difpofed  of  it  to  another 
perfon  ;  but  he  was  employed  in  many  affairs  of 
importance,  and  particularly  in  1619,  he  was  com- 
miflioned  with  feveral  others,  to  confer  with  the 
deputies  of  the  States  General,  concerning  the 
'differences  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Englifh 
Eaft-India  companies. 

In  1621,  the  king  called  a  parliament,  of  which 
Sir  Edward  Coke  v/as  chofen  a  member;  and  he 
now  diftinguimed  himfelf  by  a  noble  exertion  of 
his  great  talents,  and  of  that  influence  which  his 
age  and  experience  gave  him  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, in  fupport  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
parliament,  againft  the  ufurped  minifterial  power 
«f  the  crown.  He  fpoke  with  great  warmth  againft 
many  of  the  court  meafures,  and  loudly  complain- 
ed of  the  countenance  and  protection  given  by  go- 
vernment to  the  papifts,  who,  he  faid,  were  the 
caufe  of  all  the  calamities  under  which  the  nation 
then  laboured  :  he  maintained  that  no  prohibition, 
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on  the  part  of  the  king,  could  or  ought  to  prevent 
them,  from  enumerating  them,  frating  this  as  one  of 
the  public  grievances.  He  obferved,  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  parliament  were  a  part  of  the 
con/titution,  fubllfting  independent  of  the  royal 
prerogative:  that  they^were,  in  fadt,  the  rights  of 
the  fubje6t,  and  that  no  proclamation  could  be  of 
any  force  againft  an  a6l  of  parliament.  He  recom- 
mended, that  the  act  pafled  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 
for  holding  a  parliament  every  year,  that  the  peo- 
ple might  have  an  opportunity  to  complain  of  pub- 
lic grievances,  might  be  enforced.  He  likewife 
aflerted  the  right  of  freedom  of  fpeech  in  parlia- 
ment, and  Vigorously  contended  for  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  national  grievances. 

In  confequence  of  this  fpirited  behaviour,  the 
commons  began  to  take  the  meafures  of  admini- 
ftration  into  ferious  confideration,  which  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  the  king,  who  with  his  ufual  jealoufy 
concerning  his  prerogative,  took  great  pains  to 
prevent  any  imprelTions  that  might  be  made  on  the 
people  without  doors,  by  the  behaviour  of  Sir 
Edward  and  others  in  parliament. 

With  this  view,  he  iiiued  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding all  perfons,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft, 
"  not  to  intermeddle,  by  pen  or  fpeech,  with  ftate 
concernments  and  fecrets  of  empire,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  which  were  not  fit  themes  or  fubje&s 
for  vulgar  perfons,  or  common  meetings."  And 
he  even  gave  his  parliament  to  underftand,  that  he 
thought  matters  of  ftate  were  above  their  compre- 
henfion,  and  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  his  own 
princely  wifdom.  He  alfo  intimated,  that  the  li- 
berty of  fpeech  claimed  by  them,  as  well  as  their 
other  privileges,  proceeded  from  royal  grace  and 
favour,  which  they  might  be  deprived  of  at  his 
Majefty's  pteafure.  It  was  now  high  time  for  the 
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houfe  of  commons  to  be  alarmed  in  their  turn  at 
the  unconstitutional  language  of  the  king,  who  was 
fupported  in  his  wi!d  notions  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive by  his  favourite  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Accordingly,  the  public  avowal  of  doctrines,  fub- 
verfive  of  the  rights  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  having  given  great  oftence  to  the  houfe, 
they  refolved  to  aflert  their  rights,  and  the  follow- 
ing refolution  being  drawn  up  and  pafled  by  a  very 
great  majority,  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  their 
Journals  ; 

"  The  commons  now  aftembled  in  parliament, 
being  juitly  occafioned  thereto,  concerning  fundry 
liberties,  and  franchifes,  and  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, amongft  others  here  mentioned,  do  make 
this  proteftation  following.  That  the  liberties, 
franchifes,  privileges  and  jurifdiclions  of  parlia- 
.ment,  are  the  antient  and  undoubted  birth -right 
and  inheritance  of  the  fubje&s  of  England  ;  and 
the  maintenance  and  making  of  laws,  and  redrefs 
of  mifchiefs  and  grievances  which  daily  happen 
within  this  realm,  are  proper  fubjects  and  matter 
of  counfel  and  debate  in  parliament;  and  that  in 
the  handling  and  proceeding  of  thofe  bufmefles, 
every  member  of  the  houfe  of  parliament  hath,  and 
of  right  ought  to  have  freedom  of  fpeech,  to. pro- 
pound, treat,  reafon,  and  bring  to  conclufion  the 
(ame  ;  and  that  the  commons  in  parliament  have 
like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  thefe  matters 
in  fuch  order  as  in  their  judgment  fhall  feem  fitteft  ; 
and  that  every  member  of  the  faid  houfe  hath  like 
freedom  from  all  impeachment,  imprifonment  and 
.moleftation  (except  by  cenfure  of  the  houfe  itfelf) 
for  or  concerning  any  fpeaking,  reafon  ing,  or  de- 
claring of  any  matter  or  matters  touching  the  par- 
liament, or  parliament  bufmefs ;  and  that  if  any 
of  the  faid  members  be  complained  of  and  queflioned 
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for  any  thing  done  or  faid  in  parliament,  the  fame 
is  to  be  fhewed  to  the  king  by  the  advice  and  atfent 
of  all  the  commons  afTembled  in  parliament,  be- 
fore the  king  give  credit  to  any  private  informa- 
tion." 

The  king,  who  was  in  the  country  when  this 
proteftation  was  made,  was  fo  enraged  at  it,  that 
he  hurried  to  town,  and  fending  for  the  journals 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  imperioufly  tore  out 
the  proteftation  with  his  own  hand,'  declaring  it  to 
be  null  and  void,  and  ordered  his  reafons  to  be  in~ 
ferted  in  the  council  bo:>k.  He  alfo  prorogued  the 
parliament,  and  on  the  2;th  day  of  December,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  on  account  of  his  patriotic  con- 
duct in  the  houfe,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke  open,  and  his 
papers  delivered  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Wilfon  to  examine.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1622, 
his  Majefty  diflblved  the  parliament,  and  the  fame 
day  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  accufed  before  thecoun- 
t  il  of  having  concealed  fome  true  examinations,  in 
the  great  caufe  of  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  ob  - 
truding  falfe  ones.  But  thefe  allegations  the  court 
could  not  fupport  by  any  evidence,  and  therefore 
could  find  no  pretence  to  detain  him  in  cuftody ; 
and  the  utmoft  extent  of  minifterial  refentnaent  was 
obliged  to  be  limited  to  finking  him  off  once  more 
from  the  lift  of  privy-counfellors. 

The  nation  was  now  in  a  flame,  being  juftly 
incenfed  againft  the  tyrant  James,  whofe  proceed- 
ings againft  this  parliament  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fon's  misfortunes  ;  and  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
plunged  the  dagger  into  the  bofom  of  Charles,  by 
the  defperate  aS  of  tearing  out  the  proteftation 
from  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  For 
the  people  now  knew  what  they  had  to  expect  from 
the  race  of  Stuarts,  whom  they  had  exalted  to  the 
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throne  of  England  ;  and   they  were  not  to  learn 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  both  by  nature  and 
education,    more  arbitrary  in  his  difpofition  than 
the  king  himfeif. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1623,  Sir  Edward 
Coke  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  commillion,  ap- 
pointing fundry  perfons  named  therein,  to  go  over 
to  Ireland  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom, 
which  were  in  great  confufion  ;  the  powers  granted 
to  the  commiffioners  were  very  ample,  and  the  promo- 
tion appeared  to  be  highly  honourable  for  Sir 
Edward  j  but  his  friends  difcovering  that  it  was 
only  intended  to  remove  him  from  the  fervice  of 
his  country  in  parliament,  he  refufed  to  undertake 
this  bufmefs,  and  was  thereby  thrown  into  great 
difgrace  with  the  court  and  the  miniftry  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  fame  fate  attended  him  when  Charles  I. 
came  to  the  throne,  whofe  minifters  were  fo  ap- 
prehenfive  of  a  powerful  oppofition  to  be  formed 
under  his  influence  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that 
they  advifed  the  new  king  to  take  a  very  unfair 
method  of  preventing  his  being  elected  to  fervc  in 
his  firft  parliament :  after  having  held  employments 
under  the  government,  of  the  firft  dignity,  it  was 
trefpaffing  againft  all  the  rules  of  decency  and 
cuftom  to  oblige  him  to  fervetheofficeofhigh  Sheriff, 
which  however  the  court  infifted  on,  menacing  him 
with  a  heavy  fine,  in  cafe  of  refufal.  Sir  Edward  made 
Come  legal  objections  to  the  oath,  but  in  vain,  for 
they  were  over-ruled  by  the  judges  j  and  this  great 
man  was  now  compelled  to  attend  them  as  high- 
fheriff  at  the  aflizes,  where  he  had  often  prefided 
as  chicf-juftice. 

But  this  parliament  proving  refractory,  and  un- 
complying, and  infifting  on  a  redrefs  of  grievances 
before  they  would  grant  fupplies  to  carry  on  the 
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war,  which  had  been  declared  againft  Spain  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany  in  1624  ;  they  were  diifolved, 
after  a  fhort  feflion  of  feven  weeks  ;  and  a  feconcl 
parliament  was  called  in  1626,  when  the  commons 
continuing  to  remon  (Irate  againft  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  adminiftration,  :.nd  againft  the  kind's 
levying  the  duties  of  tonnage  und  poundage  with- 
out authority  of  parliament,  this  fecond  parliament 
Vas  rafhly  diflblved,  without  pafiing  one  a£r,  after 
a  fefiion  of  four  months  ;  during  which  time,  they 
had  carried  up  an  impeachment  to  the  houfe  of 
lords  againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
king  had  begun  the  firft  act  of  his  own  tragedy, 
by  cauling  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  and  Sir  John  Elliot, 
the  two  members  who  carried  up  the  impeachment 
againft  Buckingham,  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  earl  of  Briftol  was  likewife  fent  to  the  Tower 
on  the  very  day  the  parliament  was  diflblved,  for 
having  exhibited  articles  of  high  treafon  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  againft  the  favourite. 

Thefe  meafures  occafioning  general  difcontent 
throughout  the  kingdom,  Charles  ifliied  a  ridicu- 
lous declaration,  containing  the  pretended  caufcs 
of  his  diflblving  the  two  laft  parliaments ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  appeared  an  order  of  council,  directly 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  conftitution  as  by  law 
eftabliihed  j  for  it  authorifed  the  levying  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  in  virtue  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, till  confirmed  to  the  king  by  parliament. 
Various  other  fhameful  methods  were  taken  by  the 
king  to  raife  money  for  his  fupport  without  the 
con  fent  of  parliament,  fuch  as  the  fale  of  the 
crown-lands,  loans,  and  (hip-money  •  of  the  laft 
of  which  more  ample  mention  will  be  made  in  the 
life  of  our  illuftrious  Patriot,  John  Ham'pden. 
With  refpecl:  to  jfhe  loans,  it  muft  t>e  obierved, 
that  foon  after  the  diflblution  of  the  fecond  parlia- 
H  2  ment, 
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ment,  the  court  grew  fo  arbitrary,  that  feveral  gen- 
tlemen were  committed  to  the  common  gaols  of 
the  kingdom  for  refilling  to  lend  the  king  money, 
and  fome  citizens  of  note  were  prefled  for  foldiers 
on  the  fame  account. 

But  all  compulfive  fchemes  of  raifmg  fupplies 
being  found  ineffedtual  to  anfvver  the  end  propofed 
by  Charles  and  his  miniftry,  which  was  to  govern 
without  a  parliament,  they  faw  themfelves  under  a 
neceffity  of  aiTembling  a  third,  in  March  1628; 
and  as  it  was  impoffible  to  fall  upon  any  itratagem 
to  exclude  Sir  Edward  Coke,  he  was  now  eledled 
knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Bucks ;  and 
became  as  eminent  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  he 
had  formerly  been  in  Weftminfter-hall.  No  mem- 
ber fpoke  more  warmly  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances, 
argued  more1  boldly  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 
fubje&,  or  more  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament. 

At  length,  the  five  following  gentlemen,  whofe 
names  deferve  to  be  remembered  with  honour,  Sir 
Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbett,  Sir  Walter 
Earl,  Sir  John  Heveningham,  and  Sir  Edmund 
Hampden,  who  had  been  irhprifoned  for  refufing 
to  pay  fome  illegal  contributions  demanded  by  the 
king,  were  determined,  at  their  own  expence  and 
peril,  to  afTert  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecSt,  r.nd  to 
demand  their  difcharge,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour, 
which  fome  had  foolifhly  done  by  petition  to  the 
king,  but  as  their  right  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  trial  of  this  point  was  brought  on  in  the  court 
of  King's-bench,  where  the  judges  refufed  either 
to  fet  the  gentlemen  at  liberty,  or  to  accept  good 
tail  which  was  offered  for  thems  Heath  the  attor- 
ney-general infilling  that  the  court  fhould  enter  this 
general  judgment,  "  that  no  bail  could  be  granted, 
upon  a  commitment  by  the  king  and  council/' 

But 
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But  the  judges  djd  not  care  to  carry  their  compli- 
ance, with  the  king's  will  and  pleaiure,  to  fuch  an 
extremity.  As  for  Sir  Edward  Co':?,  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  upon  this  occafion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  by  a  moft  learned,  elaborate  fpeech,  in 
which  he  laid  the  whole  ftrefs  of  his  reafoning, 
fays  an  able  h'iftorian,  upon  one  point,  that  of 
proving,  that  if  freemen  of  England  might  be  im- 
prifoned  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  king,  or  at' 
his  commandment,  then  were  they  in  worfe  cafe 
than  bondmen,  or  villains.  He  proved  this  point 
by  a  chain  of  unanfwerable  arguments,  both  from 
reafon  and  law.  He  then  entered  upon  a  deep  dif~, 
cufson  of  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  in  point 
of  perfonal  liberty  ;  and  concluded  by  (hewing,  that 
no  virtuous  operations  of  itate,  could  be  afF?cl:e4 
by  leaving  to  fubje&s  that  jewel,  which  not  only 
diftingu lines  freemen  from  flaves,  but  the  living 
from  the  dead. 

The  fpirited  condudt  of  Sir  Edward  influenced  the 
majority  of  the  houfr,  as  it  had  awed  the  judges 
not  to  enter  the  above-mentioned  general  judgment ; 
and  it  was  now  refohed  that  fome  new  law  fliould 
be  enacled,  for  the  better  fecurity  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people.  But  previous  to  bringing 
in  a  bill  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
draw  up  a  declaration  of  thofe  rights  and  privileges, 
and  to  prefent  it  to  the  king,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  "  the  petition  of  right ,"  praying,  "  That 
no  loan  or  tax  might  be  levied  but  by  confent  of 
parliament.  2.  That  no  man  might  be  imprifon- 
ed,  but  by  legal  procefs.  3.  That,  foldiers  might 
not  be  quartered  on  people  againft  their  wills.  4. 
Thar  no  corn'Tiiffions  be  granted  for  executing 
martial  law."  Sir  Edward  had  a  principal  hand 
in  framing  this  famous  petition,  and  in  advifing 
the  commons  not  to  rely  any  longer  upon  the  king's 
H  3  artful 
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artful  promifes,  calculated  to  evade  giving,  a  direct 
anfwer.  In  the  debates  upon  this  fubje<3:,  he  made 
the  following  manly,  or  free  remarks.  '*  Was  it 
ever  known,  that  general  words  were  a  fufHcient 
f&tefa&iott  for  particular  grievances  ?  Was  ever  a 
verbal  declaration  of  the  king  (cfteemed  to  be)  the 
word  of  the  fovereign  ?  When  grievances  are  com- 
plained of,  the  parliament  is  to  redrefs  them.  Did 
ever  the  parliament  rely  on  meflages  ?  They  have 
ever  put  up  petitions  of  their  grievances,  and  the 
king  has  ever  anfwered  them.  The  king's  mcflage 
is.  very  gracious,  but  what  is  the  law  of  the  realm, 
that  is  the  queftion  ?  I  put  no  diffidence  in  his 
Majefty,  but  the  king  muft  fpeak  by  record,  and 
in  particulars.  Did  you  ever  know  the  king's 
rnelFage  come  into  a  bill  of  fubfidies  ?  All  fucceed- 
ing  kings  will  fay,  Ye  mujl  trujl  me,  as  you  did  my 
predeceffbr,  and  you  mujl  have  the  fame  confidence  in 
my  meffages.  But  meffages  of  love  never  come  int* 
a  parliament.  Let  us  put  up  a  petition  of  right. 
Not  that  I  diftruft  the  king;  but  that  I  cannot 
give  truft,  but  in  a  parliamentary  way. 

The  king  was  extremely  unwilling  to  pafs  the 
petition  of  right  into  a  law,  and  made  ufe  of  a 
variety  of  artifices  to  prevent  it.  The  lords  fent 
down  proportions  to  the  commons,  in  which  the 
prerogative  was  preferved,  and  the  miniftry  had  an 
opportunity  left  of  oppreifing  the  fubject,  under 
pretence  of  reafons  of  Irate.  Sir  Thomas  Coventry, 
lord-keeper  of  the  great-feal,  aflured  them  that  his 
Majefty  had  commanded  him  to  let  them  know, 
that  he  held  the  ftatute  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
other  fix  itatutes  which  had  been  infifted  on  for  the 
fubje&s  liberty,  to  be  all  in  force  ;  and  that  he 
\vould  maintain  all  his  fubje&s  in  the  jufl  freedom 
of  their  perfons,  and  fafety  of  their  eftates  ;  that  he 
would  govern  them  according  to  the  laws  and  fta- 

tutes 
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tutes  of  this  realm  ;  and  that  they  fhould  find  as 
much  fecurity  in  his  Majefr.y's  royal  word  and 
promife,  as  in  the  itrength  of  any  law  they  could 
make  ;  fo  that,  hereafter  they  fhould  have  no  cauie 
to  complain.  But  this  did  not  fuffice  ;  the  king 
therefore  f-jnt  a  meflage  by  Mr.  fecretary  Cook,  to 
know  whether  the  boufe  would  reft  on  his  royal 
word,  declared  to  them  by  the  lord-keeper,  which, 
if  they  did,  he  aflured  them  it  fhould  be  royally 
performed.  The  commons,  however,  flill  adhered 
inviolably  to  their  resolution  of  having  a  public 
remedy,  as  there  had  been  a  public  violation  of  the 
laws,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjetSt  j  and  fo  by 
their  fpeaker  declared  to  the  king,  who  then  re- 
j>Hed,  in  a  roanner  not  very  gracious,  by  the  mouth 
-of  the  lord-keeper,  "  be  was  content  a  bill  fhould 
be  drawn  for  a  confirmation  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  other  fix  ftatutes,  if  they  chofe  that  as  the 
beft  way,  but  fo  as  it  might  be  without  additions, 
paraphrafes,  or  explanations."  Yet  the  bill  ftill 
met  with  delays;  and  the  commons  were  again 
urged  by  the  fecretary  of  (rate  to  rely  on  the  royal 
word.  The  king  likewife  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  in  which  he  declared,  "  that  with- 
out the  overthrow  of  the  fovereignty,  he  could  not 
fuffer  the  power  of  commitment  (without  fhewing 
caufe)  to  be  impeached  •"  upon  which,  the  lords 
wanted  to  amend  the  bill,  by  ad.ding  a  faving  claufe, 
with  refpeft  to  the  fovereign  power,  in  extraordi- 
nary cafes.  This  produced  a  conference  between 
the  two  houfes ;  and  having  in  the  end  agreed,  the 
petition  of  right,  now  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  was 
read  the  fird  time  on  the  2d  of  June  1628;  and 
the  king's  anfwer  was  thus  delivered  to  it.  "  The 
king  willeth,  that  right  be  done  according  to  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm  j  and  that  the  flatutes 
be  put  in  due  execution,  that  his  fubjects  may 
H  4 
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no  ca ufe  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  oppreflion$5 
contrary  to  their  juft  rights  and  liberties ;  to  the 
preservation  whereof,  he  holds  himfelf  in  confci- 
ence  as  well  obliged,  as  of  his  prerogative."  This 
anfvver  did  not  fatisfy  the  commons,  who  faw 
through  the  evafion  ;  and  the  king  infifted,  for  fome 
time,  that  he  would  give  no  other  :  but,  at  laft, 
upon  the  petition  of  both  houfes,  he  gave  another 
in  the  form  ufed,  when  bills  obtain  the  royal  afTent. 
Soit  droitfait  cotmnt  il eft  defire,  "  Let  juftice  be  done 
as  it  is 'delired  ;"  and  with  this  they  were  content. 

But,  though  Charles  was  thus  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  give  the  royal  afient  to  an  a£t  for  fecuring 
the  liberties  and  property  of  his  fubjects,  he  took 
care  to  fhew  how  difpleafmg  the  conducT:  of  par- 
liament had  been  to  him ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  further  moleftation  from  this  refpe£t.able  body, 
he  fent  a  rnefTage  to  the  houfe  of  commons  by  their 
fpeaker  Sir  John  Finch,  to  acquaint  them,  that  he 
had  fixed  a  day  for  putting  an  end  to  their  feffion, 
and  therefore  required  that  they  fhould   not  enter 
upon  any  new  bufinefs,  or  lay  any  afperfions  on 
the  government,  or  the  miniliers  thereof.      This 
produced  a  warm  debate,  in  which  Sir  John  Elliot, 
With  his  accuftomed  freedom,  threw  out  fome  re- 
flections upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham  j  where- 
upon the  fpeaker  rofe,  and  addrefTed  him  in  thefe 
words  :  "  There  is  a  command   upon  me,  that  I 
muft  command  you  not  to  proceed."     A  profound 
filence,  the  effect  of  aftonifhment,   prevailed  in  the 
houfe  for  fome  time;  at  length  it  was  refolved  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  to  take  into  con- 
fideration  what  was  to  be  done  upon  this   extraor- 
dinary cccafion  ;  and  it  was  oriered  that  no  mem- 
ber fliould  leave  the  houfe,  except  the  fpeaker,  who 
at  his  own  requelt  was  permitted  to  withdraw,  on 
pain  of  being  committed  to  the  Tower.     As  foon 

as 
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as  «the  v  fpeaker  was  gone,  Mr.  Whitby  took  the 
chair,  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  then,  for  the  '-I  a  ft  time, 
flood  forth  an  able  champion  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country ;  and  made  the  following  fpeech,  which 
does  honour  to  his  memory,  and  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  the  legal  ground  upon  which  the  oppor 
fition  to  the  meafures  of  a  determined  tyrant  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  We  have  dealt  with  that  duty  and  moderation 
that  never  was   the  like,  Rebus  fie  Jlanti!  us ;   after 
fuch  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  fubjecl:,  let 
us  take  this  to  heart.     In  the  3<Dtb  of  Edward  III. 
were  they   then  in  doubt  in   parliament  to  nr.ine 
men  that  mifled  the  king?   They  accufed  Jo:  n  de 
Gaunt,  the  king's  fon,  and  Lord  Latimer,  and  Lord 
Nevil,  for  mifadvifing  the  king,  and  tb:y  went  to 
the  Tower  for   it.     Now,  whtn   there  is  fuch   a 
downfall  of  the  (rate,  fhall  we  hold  our  tongues  ? 
How  fhall  we  anfwer  our  duties  to  God  and  men  ? 
The  yth  of  Henry  IV.  Parl.  Rot.  No.  31,  32,  and 
jith  of  Henry  IV.  No.  13,  there  the  council  are 
complained   of,  and  are  removed  from   the  king ; 
they  mewed  up  the  king,  and  difluaded   him  fr  m 
the  common  good  ;  and  why  are  we  now  retired 
from  that  way  we  were   in  ?  Why   may    we  not 
name' thole,  that  are  the  caufe  of  al1  our  evils  ?  Irj 
the  4th  of  Henry  ill.  the  2yth  of  Edward  III.  and 
1 3th  of  Richard  II.  the  parliament  moderated  the 
king's   prerogative,  and    nothing  grows   to  abufe, 
but  this  houfe  hath -power  -to   treat  of  it.     What 
fhall  we  do?  Let  us  palliate  no  longer;  if  we  do, 
God   will   not  profper;us,    •  •!•  think   the  duke  of 
Buckingham  is  the  caufe  -  of.  all  '-our  miferies  ;  'an$ 
till  the  king  be  informed   thereof",  we  fhall  never 
go  out  with  honour,  or  fit  with  honour  here.;1  that 
man  is  the  grievance  of  all   grievances  ;  let  us   fet 
down  the  cauies  of  all   our  4ifa.fters,  and  all  will 
jretie<3:  upon  him."  • 
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The  duke  of  Buckingham  furvived  this  debate 
only  two  months  ;  but  his  untimely  death  made  no 
alteration  in  the  king's  conduct,  who  being  refolved 
"to  (lake  his  crown  in  fupport  of  illegal  prerogatives, 
no  man  could  come  into  power  who  was  not  tainted 
with  the  fame  principles;  and  Charles  found  in 
Hie-hard  lord  Wefton,  whom  he  created  earl  of 
Portland,  and  promoted  to  the  office  of  lord-high- 
ireafurer,  Wentworth  earl  of  Strafford,  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  and  William  Laud,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  fuch  zealous  afiertors  of  the  prero- 
gative, that  they  precipitated  him  into  worfe  mea- 
lures  than  thofe  which  had  been  advifed  by  Buck- 
ingham. For,  the  parliament  meeting  again  in 
January  1629,  and  proceeding  with  more  earneft- 
nefs  upon  their  grievances,  inftead  «f  fettling  the 
duties  of  tonnnge  and  poundage  on  the  king  for 
life,  which  he  required,  Charles  and  his  miniitry 
loft  all  patience,  and  by  one  mad  action  proclaim- 
ed war  againft  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people  of 
England,  The  commons  having  prepared  a  re- 
uiouftKince  sgainft  the  king's  conduct  rn  ordering 
fome  cuftom-houfe  officers  to  feize  the  merchandise 
of  !V1r,  Rolfes,  for  refu;fing  to  pay  the  duties  'of 
tonnage  Mid  pound  age,  warrants  were  iifued  by  the 
privy -ccuneif,  for  taking  into  cuftody  nine  of  their 
members  who  had  been  the  mol^  active  in  drawing 
up  the  rcmonff  ranee,  and  the  moft  undutiful,  m 
tlic  opinion  of  tht  court  in  their  fpeeches  in  par- 
liament :  four  of  them  were  brought  before  the 
council,  and  refijfing  to  be  anfwerable  for  what 
they  (aid  ordid'in  parliament,  they  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  ther>  the  accuftomiiry  (but  fatal) 
expedient  in  this  reign  took  place  of  diiibiving  th-e 
parliament ;  immediately  after  which,  profecutions 
were  fet  en  foot  againft  the  nine  members  in-  the 
cf  itar-ehaoiberi  and  as  for  thofc  who  wer« 
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pri Toners  in  the  Tower,  they  were  refufed  the  be- 
nefit of  the  habeas  corpus,  for  admitting  them  to 
tail ;  and  reje&ing  the  offers  of  the  minittry  to 
bail  them,  or  to  releafe  them  on  their  fubmiffion, 
they  remained  in  confinement,  and  Sir  John  Elliot 
and  foine  others  died  in  prifon. 

Here  let  it  be  obfcrved,  that  moft  'of  our  hifto1- 
rians,  in  reafoning  upon  thetrngicaJ  events  of  thefe 
unhappy  times,  have  taken  up  the  conteir  refpect- 
ing,  who  began  the  civil  war,  the  king  or  the 
parliament,  at  a  wrong  period.  The  true  aera  of 
the  king's  declaration  of  war  againft  his  own  fut>~ 
jecls,  and  which  makes  their  rifing  i£  arms  after- 
wards, appear  to  be  no  more  than  constitutional 
recrimination  is-,  tha*  of  his  ferzing  Mr.  Rolles's 
effects,  and  the  commitment  of  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  for  doing  their  duty  as  faithful 
.reprefentatives  ©f  the  people  in  parliament.  And 
Purely,  no  man  who  has  a  drop  of  patriotifm  in  his 
blood,  can  hefitate  to  pronounce  Charles  I.  to  be 
an  inhuman  tyrant,  when  he  finds  it  upoti  record* 
that  virtuous  rcprefentatives  of  .the  .people,  who 
refufed  to  betray  tbetr  truft,  either  by  .giving  uj> 
their  rights,  ©r  by  making  a  mean  fubrniflion  to 
an  abandoned  miniftry,  for  having  dared  to xlo  their 
duty,  dkd  in  a  prifon,  to  which  they  were  clefpa- 
ticalty  condemned  by  a  man,  who  had  folemnly 
fworn  at  his  corocation  to  goverxi  according  to  the 
Jaws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm. 

Sir  Kdward  Coke,  after  the  diffolution.  of  this 
parliament,  retired  into  the  country  j  and  Charks 
having  governed  without  calling  another  during  the 
remainder  of  Sir  Edward's  life,  we  have  no  further 
account  <of  this  great  man,  but  that  he  -died  at 
Stoke  IR  Buckinghamfhire  in  1634.;  3»d  that  the 
refentment  of  the  court  was  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch 
againft  him,  that  while  he  lay  upon  "his  death-bed, 
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Sir  Francis  Windebank,  one  of  the    fecretaries  of 
ftate,  by  an  order  of  council  fearched  his  houfe  for 
leditious  and  dangerous  papers  j  under  the  colour 
of  which  pretext  and  order,  he  felonioufly  carried 
off,  "  his  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  with  his 
JLife  prefixed,  written  with   his    own   hand.     His 
Commentary  upon  Magjia  Charta,  &c.    His  Pleas 
of  the   Crown,    and  the    Jurifdidtion   of  Court?. 
His   nth  and    i2th   Reports  in  manufcript,    and 
fifty-one   other   manufcripts."      Likewife   his  lait 
will,  wherein  he  had  been  for  feveral  years  been  mak- 
ing provifion  for  his  younger  grand-children*    The 
books  and  papers  were  detained  till  one  of  his  fons 
moved  the  houfe  of  commons  in    1641,  that  the 
Ijooks  and  papers  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Windebank, 
might'be  delivered  to  Sir  .Robert  Coke,  heir  to  Sir 
Edward,  which  the  king,    at  the  requeft   of  the 
laoufe,  immediately  granted  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as 
could  be  found,  w-re  accordingly  delivered  up,  but 
his  will  was  never  recovered. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  efteemed  in  his  practice  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  to  be  one  of  the  ableft 
lawyers  England  ever  produced ;  and  he  valued 
himielf  upon  deriving  his  fortune,  his  reputation, 
and  his  preferments,  not  from  folicitations,  bribery, 
or  adulation,  but  from  his  profound  knowledge  in 
the  law.  And  he  was  fo  greatly  honoured,  arid 
beloved  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  profeffion,  that 
when  he  was  profecuted  by  the  court  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  Sir  John  Walter,  though  attorney - 
general  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  and  therefore 
in  a  manner  obliged  to  it  officially,  refufed  to  plead 
againit  him,  and  laid  the  brief  afide,  which  had 
been  lent  to  him  by  the  court,  making  ufe  of  this 
remarkable  fentence  upon  the  occafion  :  "  Let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  whenever 
J  open  it  againft  Sir  Edward  Coke."  His  reputa- 
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tion,  as  a  law-writer,  is  fo  firmly  eflablifhed  in  our 
courts,  that  his  works  are  confidered  as  undeniable 
authorities  ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is  proper  to  annex 
the  following  lift  of  them. 

I.  The  firil  part  of  the  REPORTS  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  knight,  her  Majeity  s  attorney- general,  of 
diverfe  refolutions  and  judgments,  given  with  great 
deliberation  by  the  reverend  judges  and  fages  of  the 
law,  of  cafes  and  matters  in  law,  which  were  never 
refolved,  or  adjudged  before.  And  the  reafons  and 
caufes  of  the  faid  refolutions  and  judgments  during 
the  moft  happy  reign  of  the  molt  illuftrious  and 
renowned  queen  Elizabeth,  &c.J)  It  appears  from 
the  preface,  that  this  work  was  publifhed  about  the 
year  1600.  The  fecond  and  third  parts  of  his  RE- 
PORTS were  publifhed  in  the  fame  reign.  The 
fourth,  ffth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  parts,  were  publifhed  at  different  times  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  thefe  are  all  that  were 
publifhed  by  himfelf.  The  twelfth  part  hath  a 
printed  certificate  prefixed,  dated  Feb.  2,  1655, 
and  fubfcribed  E.  Bulflrode,  purporting  that  he 
conceives  it  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  The  thirteenth  part  >is  intitled,  "  Select 
Cafes  in  Law,  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Coke;"  and 
thefe  are  afferted  to  be  his  in  a  preface,  figned  with 
the  initial  letters  J.  G. 

II.  -A  Book  of  Entries,  containing  perfect  and 
approved  precedents  of  courts,  declarations,  infor- 
mations, plaints,,  indictments,  bars,  duplications, 
rejoinders,  pleadings,  procefles,  continuances,  ef- 
foigns,  iflues,  defaults,  departure  in  defpite  of  the 
court,  demurrers,  trials,  judgments,  executions, 
and  all  other  matters  and  proceedings  (in  effect) 
concerning  the  practic  part  of  the  laws  of  England, 
inactions  real,  perfonal,  mixt,and  in  appeals  ;  being 
necefTary  to  be  known,  and  of  excellent  ufe 
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for  the  modern  practice  of  the  law,  many  of  them 
containing  matters  in  law,  and  points  of  great 
learning  ;  colle&ed  and  publifhed  for  the  common 
good  and  benefit  of  all  the  iiudious  and  learned 
profcflbrs  of  the  laws  of  England,  folio,  1614. 
This  elaborate  performance  was  intended  as  a  fup- 
plement  to  his  Reports. 

III.  Inftitutes  of  the  Laws  of  England.  This 
work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The^r/?  contains 
his  tranflation,  from  the  Latin,  and  comment  upon 
the  tenures  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Common -pleas,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  The  fecond  part  contains  Magn-a 
Charta,  and  feveral  other  ftatutes,  more  correct 
than  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work. 
The  third  part  contains  the  criminal  law,  or  pleas 
of  the  crown.  ^^  fourth  and  laft  part  compre- 
hends the  jurifdiclion  of  all  the  courts  in  this  king- 
dom, from  the  high  court  .of  parliament  down  to 
the  court-baron. 

Several  fmaller  traces  have  been  alfo  publiihed, 
which  were  written  by  Sir  Kdward  Coke  ;  particu- 
larly, The  complete  Copyholder,  Readings  on  the 
Statute  of  Fines,  27  Edw.  I.  and  a  treatifc  of  Bail 
and  Mainprizc. 

%*  Authorititi.     Biog.  Britan.     Gothrie's  and 
HumeYHift.  of  England.     Rufhworth's  HiitortCaJ 
Briti&  Biography,  Vor.  IV, 
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The  LIFE  of 

SIR  THOMAS  WENTWOUTH, 

EARL   of  STRAFFORJX 
[A.  D.  1593,  to  1641.] 
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of  An 


HOMAS   WENTWORTH  was   the 

fon  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  baronet,  and 

of  Aiine,  daughter  and  heir  to  Sir  Robert  Atkins  of 
Stowel',  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  knight  j  he  was 
born  in  London,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April  1593, 
feven  minutes  after  three  in-  the  afternoon  ;  the  fa- 
mous Lilly,  calculated  bis  nativity,  and  affigned 
astrological  reafons  for  his  violent  death,  which  is  the 
reafon  for  being  fo  minutely  particular  as  to  his  birth. 
No  writer  makes  any  mention  where  he  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  ;  but  many  take  no- 
tice, that  he  fpent  fome  years  at  Cambridge,  in  St. 
John's  College,  where  he  uied  great  diligence  and 
application,  and  made  great  progrefs  in  learning. 
On  his  quitting  the  univerfity,  he  travelled  abroad 
for  further  accomplifhments. 

In  the  year  1614,  by  his_fatber*3 cfeath*  became 
into  pofTeflion  of  his  title  and  the  famHy  eftate  of  the 
value  of  6000 1.  per  Annum,  and  was  appointed 
Cuftos  Rotulorum  for  the  county  of  York.  He  re- 
prefented  this  county  in  parliament  feveral  timej ; 
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but  more  particularly  in  the  new  parliament  called 
on  the  acceffion  of  Charles  I.    in  which  he  fteadily 
oppofed  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the  Court.      His 
eloquence  gave  him  fuch  pov/erful  influence  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  the  king  nominated  him 
high  fheriff  of  Yorkftiire  in  1626,  to   prevent  his 
being  chofen  member  of  parliament.  The  fame  year, 
hewasput  in  confinement  for  refufmg  to  contribute  to 
the  loan,  then  exacted  by  Charles  I.     In  the  par- 
liament, in  1628,  hefignalized  himfelf  as  a  patriot, 
upon  occafion  of  the  inquiry  made  into  the  griev- 
ances of  the  nation  by  the  commons.     The  abufes 
which  they  took  into  confideration,  were  billetting 
of  foldiers,    loans  by  benevolence  and   privy-feals, 
imprifonment  of  gentlemen  refufmg  to   lend   the 
King  money,  and  denial  of  releafe  upon  a  habeas  cor- 
pus ;   and,  amongft  many  fpeeches  made  upon  this 
occafiop,  none  were  taken  more  notice  of  than  that 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  againft  the  go- 
vernment.    But  he  obferved  that  thofe  things  were 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  king,  but  to  his  minifters, 
who  had  formed  the  defign  of  ftretching  the  prero- 
gative beyond  its  due  bounds.    "  They  have  brought 
the  crown  into  greater  want  than  ever,"  faid  he, 
<c  by  anticipating  the  revenues  :  and  can  the  {hep- 
herd  be  thus  fmitten,  and  the  fheep  not  fcattered  ? 
They  have  introduced  a  privy-council,   raviihing  at 
once  the  fpheres   of  all  ancient  government,  im- 
prifoning  us   without  either  bail  or  bond.    They 
have  taken  from  us,  what,  What  fliall  I  fay  ?    In- 
deed, what  have  they  left  us  ?     All  means  of  fup- 
plying   the   king,  and   ingratiating  ourfelves   with 
him,  taking  up  the  root  of  all  property." 

As  he  was  one  of  the  greateit  characters  then 
in  England,  the  king  could  not  but  be  feniible  that 
his  parts  and  capacity  might  be  highly  ferviceable 
to  him  if  he  could  gain  him  to  his  fide.  He  endea  • 
voiired  it  therefore,  after,  or  perhaps  before,  the 
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diflbTution  of  the  parliament,  and  fucceeded  fowell, 
that  Wentworth,  before  the  end  of  the  feffion,  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  ftrenuous  fupporters  of  the 
defpotic  power  the  king  had  a  mind  to  introduce. 

The  bribes  by  which  this  frail  man  was  bought 
'off  from  the  fervice  of  his  country  againft  the  en- 
cioachments  of  tyranny,  were  the  prefidentfhip  of 
the  council  in  the  north.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
created  baron  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth-wood- 
houfe ;  and,  on  the  tenth  of  December  following, 
vifcount  Wentworth  of  the  fame  place,  uid  was 
made  one  of  the  privy^council  :  at  firft  he  was  a- 
fliamed  of  his  apoftacy,  and  concealed  his  change  of 
fentiments ;  but  at  length  he  defired  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Pym,  to  perfuade  him  to  continue  his 
affociate,  and  to  juftify  his  conduct.  Mr.  Pym 
faid  to  him  upon  this  occafion  :  •"  you  have  left  us, 
but  I  will  not  leave  you,  whilft  your  head  is  on 
your  (houlders."  To  complete  his  change  beyond 
a  doubt  of  recantation,  he  now  contracted  an  in- 
•  timate  friendfhip  and  clofe  coaneclion  with  Arch- 
bifhop  Laud,  whofe  fecond  he  became,  in  all  his 
perfecuting  practices. 

During  his  prefidentfhip  in  the  north,  he  exer- 
cifed  his  power  with  great  feverity ;  and  in  fome 
cafes,  even  with  childifh  infolence ;  particu- 
larly in  that  of  Henry  Bellafis,  fon  to  Lord  Falcon- 
berg,  who  was  committed  to  prifon  for  not  having 
pulled  off  his  hat  to'  him,  though  he  pleaded  that 
he  was  talking  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  that  his  face 
was  turned  another  way. 

His  next  preferment  was  to  be  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland,  where  he  preferred  learned  and  pious  men 
who  were  attached  to  epifcopacy.  He  moreover 
raifed  eight  regiments  for  the  king's  fervice,  each 
confifting  of  one  thoufand  men  ;  but  before  he  had 
difpofed  of  thefe  forces  into  necefTary  quarters,  he 
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was  recalled  to  England,  and  made  lieutenant-ge- 
neral to  the  earl  -of  Northumberland,  who  com- 
manded the  army  which  was  going  to  be  employed 
againft  the  Scots,  who  had  then  invaded  the  king- 
dom. 

In  1639,  he  was-  created  baron  of  Raby,  and 
earl  of  Strafford  ;  the  following  year,  he  was  alfo 
made  knight  of  the  garter,  but  things  not  fucceed- 
ing  well  in  Ireland  under  Sir  Chriftopher  Wandes- 
ford,  mailer  of  the  rolls  there,  whom  he  had  left 
•deputy  in  his  room  ;  and  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
jand  by  this  time  entering  into  fecret  engagements 
with  the  Scots,  the  earl  of  StrafFord's  ruin  was 
brought  about  not  long  after.  He  had  fo  entirely 
.devoted  himfelf  to  the  king,  that,  in  his  two  great 
offices  of  prefident  of  the  court  of  York,  and  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  had  no  other  view  but  to 
ftretch  the  prerogative -royal,  and  increafe  the  king's 
revenues.  His  proud  and  haughty  carriage  had 
given  no  lefs  offence  to  the  public  than  his  actions, 
whereby  he  ftrove  to  eftablifh  an  arbitrary  power. 
He  was  therefore  confidered  by  the  people  as  one 
of  the  chief  authors  of  their  grievances,  and  was 
fingled  out  as  the  firft  victim  of  their  vengeance. 
Accordingly, 

On  the  nth  of  November,  1640,  eight  days  af- 
ter the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,'"  Mr.  Pym, 
having  obtained  his  requeit  of  the  commons,  that 
the  doors  of  the  houfe  might  be  locked,  and  the 
outward  room  cleared  of  ftrangers,  informed  them, 
that  there  were  feveral  complaints  againft  the  earl  of 
-Strafford,  which  gave  juft  grounds  to  accufe  him  of 
high  treafon.  The  houfe  having  received  this  in- 
formation, immediately  appointed  a  committee  of 
feven,  who  withdrew  into  another  room,  and  con^ 
ferring  together,  reported  (hortly  after,  that  it  was 
ikeir  opinion,  there  was  fufficient  caufe  to  impeach 
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the  earl  of  Stafford.  Then  Mr.  Pym,  after  hay- 
ing harangued  the  houfe  a  long  time,  with  all  the 
force  of  his  eloquence  on  the  grievances  of  the  na- 
tion, in  conclufion,  accufed  the  earl  of  StrafFord, 
a-s  the  greateft  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  the  greateft  promoter  of  tyranny,  that  any  age 
bad  ever  produced  And  when  the  refentmcnt  of 
the  houfe  was  inflamed  to  its  higheft  pitch,  it  was 
fuddenly  moved,  and  carried  j  "  that  the  earl  of 
StrafFord  be  immediately  impeached  of  high  treafon ; 
and  that  Mr.  Pym  do  carry  up  the  faid  impeachment 
to 'the  lords." 

He  had  orders  alfo  to  tell  the  lords,  that  the  com- 
mons would,  in  due  time,  produce  the  articles  of 
accufation,  and  defired  that  the  accufed  might,  till 
then,  be  put  in  fate  cuftody.  The  earl  of  StrafFord 
had  that  very  day  quitted  the  army,  and  taken  his 
place  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  He  had  been  apprifed 
before  he  left  the  army  that  a  defign  was  formed  to 
attack  him  ;  but,  whether  through  pride,  or  a  per- 
fuafion  that,  having  done  nothing  without  the  king's 
authority,  he  was  fecure,  he  flighted  the  advice,  and 
would  be  prefent  in  the  parliament.  Indeed,  feme 
months  before,  the  king's  protection  was  more  than 
fufficient  to  fcreen  him  from  all  danger;  but  the 
face  of  affairs  was  changed,  and  it  feems  furprifing 
that  a  perfonoffo  excellent  an  underftanding,  could 
imagine,  that  the  king  was  able  to  protecr  him  at 
fuch  a  juncture. 

No  fooner  had  the  commons  impeached  the  earl, 
but  the  lords  committed  him  to  the  cuftody  of  the 
black-rod,  and  fome  days  after  fent  him  to  the 
Tower.  His  impeachment  was  prepared,  confifting 
of  twenty-eight  articles,  refpediing  his  conduct  as 
prefident  of  the  council  in  the  north,  as  governor 
of  Ireland,  and  as  commander  in  chief,  and  privy 
or  in  England,  But  the  procefs  againft 
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him  could  not  be  got  ready  to  be  tried  till  the  22d 
of  March,  1641.  The  trial  lafted  till  the  i2th  of 
April,  and  then  the  commons,  who  had  been  pre- 
itiit  all  the  while,  perceiving,  doubtlefs,  that  the 
ientence  would  not  prove  as  rigorous  as  they  defired, 
refclved  to  proceed  againft  the  earl  by  way  of  bill  of 
a.ttaind-jr. 

They  voted,  therefore,  on  the  i6th  and  iQth  of 
Apnlj  that  it  was  fufficiently  proved,  that  the  earl 
of  Straffbrd  had  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  introduce  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  government  into  the  realms  of 
England  and  Ireland  ;  and  that,  confequently,  he 
was  guilty  of  high-treafon. 

On  the  twenty-firft  of  the  fame  month,  the  bill 
^f  attainder  was  pafTed  by  a  great  majority,  there 
being  204  for  it,  and  59  againft  it.  The  bill  met 
•y^ith  fo  great  an  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  patted 
or  thrown  out;  for  which  reafon,  on  the  24th,  a 
petition  was  preferred  to  both  houfes  fi&fcribed  by- 
above  forty  thoufand  inhabitants  of  London,  fetting 
forth  the  caufes  of  their  fufpicions  and  fears ;  and, 
amongft  others,,  that  juftice  was  not  yet  executed 
upon  the  earl  of  Strafford  ;  and  that  there  was  reafon 
to  dread  forne  fecretplot  againft  the  parliament, 

On  the  28th,  the  commons  fent  a  mefTage  to  the 
lords,  that  they  had  received  information,  that  the 
earl  of  StrafFord  had  a  defign  to  make  his  cfcape  out 
of  the  Tower ;  thafc-the  guard  about  him  w.is  weak ; 
and  therefore  defired  he  might  be  kept  clofe  prifoner, 
and  his  guards  ftrengtheued  j  to  which  the  lords 
conferred 

The  firft  of  May,  the  king  came  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and,  made  the  following  fpeech  to  both 
houfes. 
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"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

<c  I  HAD  not  any  intention  to  have  fpoken  to 
you  of  this  bufmefs  this  day,  which  is  the  great 
bufmefs  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  becaufe  J  would  do 
nothing  that  might  ferve  to  hinder  your  occafions  : 
but  now  it  comes  to  pafs,  that,  feeing  of  neceffity 
I  muft  have  part  in  the  judgment,  I  think  it  mott 
neceflary  for  me  to  declare  my  confcience  therein. 
I  am  fure  you  all  know  that  I  have  been  prefent  at 
the  hearing  of  this  great  cafe,  from  the  one  end  to 
the  other;  and  I  muft  tell  you,  that  I  cannot  con- 
demn him  of  high-treafon;  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to 
argue  the  bufmefs  ;  1  am  fure  you  will  not  ex  peel 
that;  a  pofitive  do&rine  beft  becomes  the  mouth  of 
a  prince  ;  yet  I  muft  tell  you  three  great  truths, 
which  I  am  fure  nobody  knows  fo  well  as  myfelf. 

"  Firft,  That  I  never  had  any  intention  of  bring- 
ing over  the  Iriih  army  into  England  ;  nor  ever  was 
advifed  by  any  body  fo  to  do.  Secondly,  That 
there  was  never  any  debate  before  me,  neither  in 
public  council  nor  at  private  committee,  of  the  dif- 
loyalty  of  my  Englifli  fubjecls ;  nor  ever  had  I  any 
fufpicion  of  them.  Thirdly,  I  was  never  councel- 
led  by  any  one  to  alter  the  leaft  of  any  of  the  laws 
of  England,  much  lefs  to  alter  all  the  laws.  Nay, 
I  rnuit  tell  you  this,  1  think  no  body  durft  ever  be 
fo  impudent  to  move  me  in  it;  for,  if  they  had,  I 
fhould  have  put  fuch  a  mark  upon  them,  and  made 
them  fuch  an  example,  that  all  pofterity  fhould  know 
my  intentions  by  it;  for  my  intention  was  ever  to 
govern  according  to  law,  and  no  otherwife. 

"  I  defire  to  be  rightly  underftood.  I  told  you, 
in  my  confcience  I  cannot  condemn  him  of  high- 
treafon  ;  yet  I  cannot  fay  I  can  clear  him  of  mif- 
demeanours  :  therefore  I  hope  you  may  find  a  way 
to  fatisfy  juftke  anxl  your  own  fears,  and  not  prefs 
3  upon 
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upon  my  confciencc.  Yet  I  muft  declare  unto  you> 
that,  to  fatisfy  my  people,  I  wou'd  do  great  mat- 
ters ;  but  this  of  conference,  no  fear,  no  refpect 
whatever,  (hall  ever  make  me  go  againft  it  Cer- 
tainly I  have  not  fo  ill  deferved  of  the  parliament  at 
this  time,  that  they  Ihould  prefs  me  in  this  tender 
point,  and  therefore  I  cannot  expedt  that  you  will 
go  about  it.  Nay,  i  mud  confefs,  for  matters  of 
mifdemeanours,  I  am  fo  clear  in  that,  that,  though 
I  will  not  chalk  out  the  way,  yet,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  I  do  think  my  lord  of  Stratford  is  not  fit  here- 
after to  ferve  me,  or  the  commonwealth,  in  any 
place  of  truft  ;  no,  not  fo  much  as  that  of  a  con- 
ftabJe  :  therefore  I  leave  it  to  you,  my  lords,  to 
find  fome  fuch  way  as  may  bring  me  out  of  this 
great  {height,  and  keep  ourfelves  and  the  kingdom 
from  fuch  great  inconveniences.  Certainly  he  that 
thinks  him  guilty  of  high-treafon,  in  his  confciencc 
may  condemn  him  of  mifdemeanours." 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  infmuates,  that  the  lord 
Say  advifed  the  king  to  make  this  fpeech,  in  order 
to  draw  him  into  a  fnare,  and  render  the  earl  of 
Straftord's  ruin  more  fure.  Certain  it  is,  when 
Straff ord  was.  told,  by  his  overjoyed  friends,  that 
the  king  had  made  a  warm  fpeech  in  his  favour  to 
both  houfes,  he  received  it  as  his  doom ;  and  told 
them,  The  king's  kindnefs  had  ruined  him,  and 
that  he  had  little  elfe  to  do  but  prepare  himfelf  for 
death.  Indeed,  the  commons  were  highly  offended 
with  the  king's  fpeech,  faying,  It  was  an  unpre- 
cedented thing,  that  he  fhould  meddle  with  bills  be- 
fore they  were  prefented  to  him  ;  and,  that  it  had  a 
tendency  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  votes.  Upon 
this  they  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  3d  of  May. 
On  which  day,  a  great  multitude  at  Weftminfter, 
infulted  and  threatened  the  lords,  as  they  were  go- 
ing to  the  houfe,  crying  out,  Juflice  \  Juftice  ! 
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It  was  no  eafy  matter  for  the  lords  to  avoid  doing 
what  the  commons  defired.  In  the  firft  place,  the- 
commons  had  infpired  the  nation  with  fuch  a  terror, 
that  no  one  durft  oppofe  their  refolutions,  for  fear 
of  being  thought  to  have  i?l  defigns,  and  expofed 
to  inevitable  ruin.  Secondly,  the  people  ftill  con- 
tinued to  flock  about  Weftminfter,  and  openly- 
threatened  the  lords.  Thirdly,  the  multitude  pre- 
fented  the  fame  day  a  petition  to  the  lords,  demand- 
ing juftice  againft  the  earl  of  Straftord,  and  that 
their  lordfhips  would  be  pleafed  to  free  them  from 
the  fear  of  a  confpiracy.  Fourthly,  on  the  mor- 
row, being  the  fourth  of  May,  the  people  getting 
together  again  at  Weftminfter,  in  greater  numbers 
than  the  day  before,  fome  incendiaries  pafted  up  a- 
gainft  a  wall  in  the  old  palace  yard,  the  names  of 
fifty-fix  members,  and  called  them  Straffordians,  and 
betrayers  of  their  country.  Laftly,  the  fame  day 
the  multitude  prefented  to  the  lords  another  peti- 
tion, faying  that  tkey  underftood  the  Tower  was 
going  to  receive  a  garrifon  of  men,  not  of  the  ham- 
lets, as  ufually,  but  confifting  of  other  perfons, 
under  the  command  of  a  captain,  a  great  confident 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford's  ;  which  was  done  to  make 
way  for  the  earl's  efcape. 

Upon  this  petition,  the  houfe  fent  fix  peers  to  go 
and  examine  Sir  William  Balfour,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  about  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Balfour 
anfvvered^it  was  true,  he  had  his  majefty's  order  to 
receive  one  hundred  men  into  the  Tower,  and  cap- 
tain Billingfley  to  command  them,  and  to  receive 
only  fuch  men  as  the  captain  fhould  bring  to  him  j 
but  underftanding  now  their  lordfhips  pleafure,  he 
would  receive  no  other  guard  into  the  Tower  but 
the  hamlet-men. 

The  lords  further  declared,  at  a  conference  with 
the  commons,  that  they  were  drawing  to  aconclu- 
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fion  of  the  bill  of  attainder ;  but  were  fo  encom- 
pafled  with  multitudes  of  people,  that  they  might 
be  conceived  not  to  be  free;  and  therefore  defired 
the  commons  to  join  with  them,  to  find  out  fome 
way  to  fend  the  people  to  their  homes.  Then  the 
commons  debated  the  protection  which  had  before 
been  drawn  up  in  order  to  be  figned  by  all  the 
members  ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  each 
member  mould  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  de- 
fend the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
the  privileges  of  parliament;  and  fhould  likewife 
do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  to  condign  punifhment 
all  that  by  force  or  confpiracy  fhould  do  any  thing 
againft  either. 

This  proteftation  being  pafled,  and  taken  by  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  commoners,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fix  lords,  including  the  bifhops  and  judges, 
the  commons  ordered  Dr.  Burgefs  to  acquaint  the 
multitude  with  the  proteftation  taken  by  both  hou- 
fes., and  that  they  were  defired  to  retire  to  their 
houfes.  The  populace,  having  received  this  infor- 
mation, departed. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland,  was  on  being  informed 
that  the  earl  of  StrafFord  was  in  the  Tower,  had 
fent  a  committee  of  both  houfes  to  England,  to  lay 
before  the  parliament  remonftrances  concerning  the 
grievances  the  Irifh  endured  under  that  lord's  ad- 
miniftration,  which  confirmed  part  of  the  accufa- 
tions  contained  in  the  twenty-eight  articles  exhi- 
bited againft  him  by  the  parliament  of  England. 

And,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  bill  of  attain- 
der was  flopped  for  fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  lords> 
and  the  king  tried  every  method  he  could  think  of 
-to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  the  commons,  and 
fave  his  faithful  fervant.  But  great  mobs,  armed 
with  clubs  and  f words,  furrounded  his  palace  $  cry- 
ing 
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ing  out,  Juftice  !  Juitice  !  and  the  royal  afient  to 
the  bill. 

It  feems  probable  that,  in  this  extremity,  fome 
one  advifed  the  king  to  difTolve  the  parliament;  at 
leaft  the  commons  imagined  he  had  no  other  expe- 
dient left  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  difficulty  he 
was  involved  in  ;  and  therefore,  to  deprive  him  of 
this  refuge,  the  fame  day,  the  4th  of  May,  they  or- 
dered the  bringing  in  of  a  bill  for  the  continuance 
of  the  prefent  parliament,  that  it  might  not  be  dif- 
folved,  without  the  confent  of  both  houfes. 

Then  the  king  called  his  privy-council  together, 
and  fent  for  his  lawyers.  He  laid  before  them  his 
icruples,  and  the  reafons  which  ought  to  prevent 
him  from  giving  his  confent  to  the  bill :  but  Juxon, 
bifhop  of  London,  was  the  only  perfon  who  ven- 
tured to  advifc  the  king  to  reject  a  bill  prefented  to 
him  by  both  houfes.  All  the  reft  did  their  utmoft 
to  perfuade  him  to  fatisfy  his  people,  alledging  that 
the  life  of  any  perfon  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the 
balance  with  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom.  With  re- 
gard to  his  fcruples,  they  told  him,  that  he  might 
confult  his  bifhops,  who  would  give  him  the  beft 
advice. 

The  king,  not  meeting  with  the  fatisfa&icn  he 
expelled  from  his  council,  fent  for  fome  bifhops  to 
advife  with.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Neile,  archbiftiop 
of  York,  faid  to  him  upon  this  occafion,  that  there 
was  a  private  and  a  public  confcience ;  that  his 
public  confcience,  as  a  king,  might  not  only  dif- 
penfe  with,  but  oblige  him  to  do  that  which  was 
againft  his  private  confcience  as  a  man  ;  and  fo,  in 
plain  terms,  advifed  him,  even  for  confcience  fake, 
to  pafs  the  a&. 

What  contributed  the  moft,  however,  to  deter- 
mine Charles,  was  a  letter  from  Straffbrd  himfelf, 
who  hearing  the  difficulties  the  king  was  in,  hum- 
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bly  befought  him  to  pafs  the  bill,  to  remove  him 
out  of  the  way,  towards  a  bleffed  agreement,  which 
he  doubted  not  God  would  for  ever  eftablifh  be- 
tween him  and  his  fubje&s  :  adding,  "  that  his 
confent  would  more  acquit  his  majefty  to  God 
than  all  the  world  could  do  beildes."  To  a  willing 
man  there  is  no  injury.  At  leaft,  the  king,  no 
longer  able  to  withftand  the  preffirig  inftances  of 
the  parliament,  and  his  own  counfellors,  or,  rather, 
the  fear  of  the  calamities  he  forefaw  might  befall 
him  and  his  pofterity,  if  he  refufed  to  confent  to 
the  bill,  figned  a  commiffion  to  three  lords,  to  pafs 
it  in  his  name. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  earl  of  StrafFord's  let- 
ter, when  the  king  fent  fecretary  Carleton  to  him, 
to  acquaint  him  with  what  was  done,  and  the  mo- 
tives of  it,  the  earl  ferioufly  afked  the  fecretary, 
whether  his  majefty  had  palled  the  bill  or  not ;  as 
pot  believing,  without  fome  aflonifhment,  that 
the  king  would  have  done  it :  and,  being  again 
allured  that  it  was  patted,  he  rofe  from  his  chair, 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  faid,  "  Put  not  your  truft  in  princes, 
nor  in  any  of  the  fons  of  men,  for  there  is  no  help 
in  them." 

On  Wednefday  the  i2th  of  May,  1641,  being 
come  to  the  place  of  execution,  on  Tower-hill,  he 
afcended  the  fcaffold  with  refolution,  and  began  to 
take  his  laft  farevvel  of  his  friends,  who  appeared 
much  more  concerned  than  himfelf.  Obferving  his 
brother,  Sir  George  Wentworth,  to  weep  excef- 
fively,  "  Brother,"  faid  he,  with  a  chearful  ala- 
crity, "  What  do  you  fee  in  me  to  deferve  thefe 
tears  ?  Doth  any  indecent  fear  betray  in  me  a  guilt, 
or  my  innocent  boldnefs  any  atheifm  ?  Think  now, 
that  you  are  accompanying  me  the  third  time  to  my 
marriage-bed :  never  did  I  throw  off  my  cloaths 
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with  greater  freedom  and  content  than  in  this  pre- 
paration to  my  grave.  That  flock,"  pointing  to  the 
block,  "  mull  be  my  pillow  j  here  mall  I  reft  from 
all  my  labours  ;  no  thoughts  of  envy,  no  dreams  of 
treafon,  jealoufies  or  cares  for  the  king,  the  ftate, 
or  myfelf,  fhall  interrupt  this  eafy  fleep  :  therefore,, 
brother,  with  me,  pity  thofe  who,  befide  their 
intention,  have  made  me  happy  ;  rejoice  in  my 
happinefs,  rejoice  in  my  innocence." 

Then  kneeling  down,  he  made  this  proteftation  : 
<c  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  do  think,  that  neither 
the  fear  of  lofs,  nor  love  of  reputation,  will  fuffer 
me  to  belye  God  and  my  own  confcience  at  this 
time.  I  am  now  in  the  very  door,  going  out,  and 
my  next  ftep  muft  be  from  time  to  eternity,  either 
of  peace  or  pain.  To  clear  myfelf  before  you  all, 
I  do  here  folemnly  call  God  to  witnefs,  I  am  not 
guilty,  fo  far  as  I  can  underftand,  of  the  great  crime 
laid  to  my  charge;  nor  have  ever  had  the  leaft  in- 
clination or  intention  to  damnify  or  prejudice  the 
king,  the  Hate,  the  laws,  or  the  religion,  of  this 
kingdom ;  but,  with  my  beft  endeavours,  to  ferve 
all,  and  to  fupport  all ;  fo  may  God  be  merciful  to 
my  foul." 

Then  rifing  up,  he  faid  he  defired  to  fpeak  fome- 
thing  to  the  people,  but  was  afraid  he  ftiould  be 
heard  but  by  few,  on  account  of  the  noife ;  after 
which,  he  kneeled  and  adjufted  himfelf  to  the  block, 
and  this  caufmg  a  profound  filence,  he  rofe  again, 
and  he  thus  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  fpeclators. 

"  My  lord-primate  of  Ireland,  and  my  lordsj 
.and  the  reft  of  thefe  noble  gentlemen  :  it  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me  to  have  your  lordfhips  by  me  this 
day,  becaufe  I  have  been  known  to  you  a  long  time ; 
and  I  now  defire  to  be  heard  a  few  words.  I  come 
here  by  the  good  will  and  pleafure  of  almighty  dod, 
to  pay  that  laft  debt  I  owe  to  fin,  which  is  death ; 
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and,  by   the  blefling  of  that  God,    to   rife  again, 
thro'  the  merits   of  Jefus  Chrift,   to  righteoufnefs 
and  life  eternal."     Here  he  was  a  little  interrupted. 

"  My  lords,  I  am  come  hither  to  fubmit  to  that 
judgment  which  hath  palFed  againft  me,  I  do  it  with 
a  very  quiet  and  contented  mind  ;  1  thank  God  I 
do  freely  forgive  all  the  world  ;  forgivenefs  that 
is  not  fpoken  from  the  teeth  outward,  as  they  fay, 
but  from  the  very  heart ;  1  fpeak  it  in  the  prefence 
of  almighty  God,  before  whom  I  ftand,  and  there 
is  not  a  difpleafing  thought  arifmg  in  me  towards 
any  man  living,  1  thank  God  I  can  fay  it,  and 
,ruly  too,  my  confcience  bearing  me  witnefs,  that 
n  all  my  -employments,  fince  I  had  the  honour  to 
lerve  his  majefty,  I  never  had  ?.ny  thing  in  the  pur- 
pofe  of  my  heart,  but  what  tended  t  >  the  joint  and 
individual  profperity  of  king  and  people,  although 
it  hath  been  my  ill  fortune  to  be  mifconitrued. 

"  I  am  not  the  firit  ihat  hath  fuffered  in  this  kind ; 
it  is  the  common  portion  <  f  us  all,  while  we  are  in 
this  life,  to  err;  righteous  judgment  we  muft  wait 
for  in  another  place,  for  here  we  are  very  fubjccr.  to 
be  misjudged  one  of  another.  There  is  one  thing 
that  I  defife  to  free  myfelf  of,  and  I  am  very  con- 
fident," fpeaktng  it  now  with  much  chearfuLiefs, 
cc  that  I  (hall  obtain  your  chriftian  charity  in  the 
belief  of  it.  I  was  fo  far  from  being  againit  parlia- 
ments, that  1  did  always  think  the  parliaments  of 
England  were  the  moft  happy  constitutions  that  any 
kingdom  or  nation  lived  under,  and  the  beft  means, 
under  God,  to  make  the  king  and  people  happy. 

"  For  my  death,  I  here  acquit  all  the  world, 
and  befeech  the  God  of  heaven  heartily  to  forgive 
them  that  contrived  it,  though,  in  the  intentions 
and  purpofes  of  my  heart,  I  am  not  guilty  of  what 
I  die  for  :  and,  my  lord-primate,  it  is  a  great  com- 
fort for  me,  that  his  majefty  conceives  me  not  me- 
riting 
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riting  fo  fevere  and  heavy  a  punifhment  as  is  the 
utmoft  execution  of  this  ientence.  I  do  infinitely 
rejoice  in  this  mercy  of  his,  and  I  befeech  God  to 
return  it  into  h;s  own  bofom,  that  he  may  find 
mercy  when  he  ftands  molt  in  need  of  it. 

"  I  wifii  this  kingdom  all  the  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  world  ;  I  did  it  living,  and  now  dy- 
ing it  is  my  vvifh.  I  do  moil:  humbly  recommend 
this  to  every  one  who  hears  me,  and  defire  they 
would  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  con- 
fider  ferioufly,  whether  the  beginning  of  the  happi- 
nefs  and  reformation  of  a  kingdom  fhould  be  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  blood.  Conftder  this  when  you  are 
at  your  homes,  and  let  me  be  never  fo  unhappy,  as 
that  the  leaft  drop  of  my  blood  fhould  rife  up  in 
judgment  againft  any  one  of  you  5  but  I  fear  you 
are  in  a  wrong  way. 

"  My  lords,  I  have  but  one  word  more,  and 
with  that  I  (hall  end.  I  profefs  that  I  die  a  true 
and  obedient  fon  to  the  church  of  England,  wherein 
I  was  born,  and  in  which  1  was  bred.  Peace  and 
profperity  be  ever  to  it. 

41  It  hath  bet:n  objected  (if  it  were  an  objection 
worth  the  anfv/ering)  that  i  have  been  inclined  to 
popery  ;  but  I  fay  truly  from  my  heart,  that,  from 
the  time  that  I  was  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
this  prefent,  going  now  upon  forty-nine,  I  never 
had  in  my  heart  to  doubt  of  this  religion  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  nor  ever  had  any  man  the  bold- 
nefs  to  fuggeft  any  fuch  thine  to  me  to  the  b.ft  of 
my  remembrance  :  and  fo,  being  reconciled  by  the 
merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  my  Saviour,  into  whofe  bo- 
fom I  hope  I  (hall  (hortly  be  gathered,  to  thofe 
eternal  happineffcs  which  (hall  never  have  end.  I 
delire  heartily  the  forgivenefs  of  every  man  for  any 
rafh  or  unadvifed  words,  or  any  thing  done  amifs  : 
and  fo,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  farevvel  •  farewel 
all  things  of  this  world. 
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*'  I  defire  that  you  would  be  filent  and  join  with 
me  in  prayer;  and  I  truft  in  God,  we  fh all  all  meet, 
and  live  eternally  in  Heaven  ;  there  to  receive  the 
accomplifhment  of  all  happinefs ;  where  every  tear 
ihall  be  wiped  away  from  our  eyes,  and  every  fad 
thought  from  our  hearts  :  and  fo  God  blefs  this 
kingdom,  and  Jefus  have  mercy  on  my  foul." 

Then  turning  himfelf  about,  he  faluted  all  the 
noblemen,  and  took  a  folemn  leave  of  all  conuder- 
able  perfons  upon  the  fcafFold,  giving  them  his 
hand.  After  that,  hefaid,  gentlemen,  I  would  fay 
my  prayers,  and  entreat  you  ajl  to  pray  with  me, 
and  for  me;  then  his  chaplain  laid  the  book  of 
common-prayer  upon  the  chair  before  him  as  he 
kneeled  down,  on  which  he  prayed  almoft  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  as  long,  or  longer,  without 
the  book,-  and  concluded  with  the  Lord's  prayer. 

When  he  rofe  up,  he  faw  his  brother,  Sir 
George  Wentworth,  and  called  to  him,  faying, 
"  brother,  we  muft  part ;  remember  me  to  my  fil- 
ter, and  to  my  wife,  and  carry  my  blefling  to  my 
fon,  and  charge  him  that  he  fear  God,  and  conti- 
nue an  obedient  fon  to  the  church  of  England,  and 
warn  him  that  he  bear  no  private  grudge,  or  revenge, 
toward  any  man  concerning  me ;  and  bid  him  be- 
ware that  he  meddle  not  with  church-livings,  for 
that  will  prove  a  moth  and  a  canker  to  him  in* his 
eftate ;  and  wifh  him  to  content  himfelf  to  be  a  fer- 
vant  to  his  country,  not  aiming  at  high  prefer- 
ments. Carry  my  bleffing  alfo  to  my  daughters, 
Anne  and  Arabella,  charge  them  to  ferve  and  fear 
God,  and  he  will  blefs  them  ;  not  forgetting  my 
little  infant,  who  yet  knows  neither  good  nor  evil, 
and  cannot  fpeak  for  itfelf ;  God  fpeak  for  it  and 
blefs  it.  Now,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  nigh  done;  one 
ftroke  will  make  my  wife  hufbandlefs,  my  dear  chil- 
dren fatherlefs,  and  my  poor  fervants  mafterlefs, 

and 
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and  will  feparate  me  from  my  dear  brother,  and  all 
my  friends  j  but  let  God  be  to  you  and  them,  all 
in  all." 

After  this  going  to  take  oft  his  doublet,  and  to 
make  himfelf  ready,  he  faid,  tl  I  thank  God  I  am 
not  afraid  of  death,  nor  daunted  with  any  dif- 
couragement  rifing  from  any  fears,  but  do  as  chear- 
fully  put  off  my  doublet  at  this  time,  as  ever  I  did 
when  I  went  to  bed."  Then  he  put  off  his  doublet, 
bound  up  his  hair  with  his  hands,  and  put  on  a 
white  cap. 

After  this,  he  afked,  Where  is  the  man  that  is 
to  do  this  laft  office  ?  (meaning  the  executioner) 
call  him  to  me  ;  when  he  came  and  afked  him  for- 
givenefs,  he  told  him,  he  forgave  him  and  all  the 
world.  Then  kneeling  down  by  the  block,  he 
went  to  prayer  again  himfelf,  the  primate  of  Ireland 
kneeling  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  minifter  on  the 
other :  to  the  which  minifter,  after  prayer,  he  turn- 
ed himfelf,  and  fpoke  fome  few  words  foftly, 
having  his  hands  lifted  up,  and  clofed  within  the  rni- 
nifter's  hands.  Then  bowing  himfelf  to  lay  his 
head  upon  the  block,  he  told  the  executioner,  That 
he  would  firft  lay  down  his  head  to  try  the  fitnefs 
of  the  block,  and  take  it  up  again,  before  he  would 
lay  it  down  for  good  and  all  j  and  fo  he  did  :  and 
before  he  laid  it  down  again,  he  told  the  execu- 
tioner, That  he  would  give  h'm  warding  when  to 
fbike,  by  ftretching  forth  his  hands;  and  prefently 
laying  down  his  neck  upon  the  block,  and  ftretch- 
ing forth  his  hands,  the  executioner  ftruck  off  his 
head  at  one  blow  ;  and  taking  it  up  in  his  hand, 
{hewed  it  to  all  the  people,  and  faid,  "  God  fave 
the  King." 

His  body  was  afterwards  embalmed,  and  carried 
into  Yorkshire,  there  to  be  buried  amongft  his  an- 
ceftors. 

I  4  Great 
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Great  rejoicings  were  made  in  London  at  the 
death  of  this  minifler,  and  feveral  perfons  who  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  fee  the  exe- 
cution, returned  back,  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  wav- 
ing their  hats  as  they  rode  through  every  town,  in 
token  of  joy,  as  if  feme  national  viclory  had  been 
obtained,  and  conftantly  repeating  with  exclama- 
tions of  joy,  His  head  is  off!  His  head  is  off! 

Various  are  the  characters  which  have  been  drawn 
of  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  in  fuch  different 
points  of  view,  according  as  the  writers  were  in- 
fluenced by  their  attachment   to  the  regal,  or  the 
republican  caufe,    that  none  of  them  can  be  relied 
on,  we  mud  therefore  advife  the  reader,    who  is  de- 
iirous  of  approaching  the  neareft   to  truth,  to  col- 
Je<St  it  from  the  tranfactions  of  his  life,   after  an  at- 
tentive perufal  of  the  hiflories  of  the  troublefome 
times  in  which  he  held  his  high  offices,  when  per- 
haps it  will  appear,   that  his  greateft  dement  was 
his  want  of  political  abilities  to  guide  the  helm  of 
government  in  a  gathering  ftorm,  that  his  punifh- 
ment  was  too  fevere,  and  that  the  avowed  enemies 
to  his    royal  mafter,    compafled   his   death,  rather 
with  the  view  of  exhibiting  to  Charles  a  dreadful 
example  of  their  determined  refolution  to  limit  his 
own  authority  within  very  narrow    bounds,  than 
from  any  real  conviction,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
crimes  deferving  of  the  fate  he  fuffered.     His  death 
fat  heavy,  as  it  well  might,   upon  the  confcienceof 
the  kins;,  for  if  he  had  made  thofe  legal  conceflions 
in  due  time,  required  from  him  in  fteady,  confident, 
manly,   and  perfevering,  but  modeft  and  moderate 
terms,  by    his    three    hrfr,   parliaments,    whom    he 
rafhly  and  unadvifedly  diflblved  ;   neither  Strafford 
nor  himfelf  had  fallen  victims  to  the  defperate  junto, 
whofe  prevailing  influence  in  the  long  parliament, 
either  controuled  or  abfolutely  governed  the  more 

candid 
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candid  and  moderate  members,  whofe  only  aim  in 
oppoiiticn  was,  to  eftabJifh  on  a  firm  bafis  the  con- 
ftitutional,  legal  rights  of  the  peop'e,  which  James 
had  invaded,  and  his  fuccefior  Charles  attempted 
to  trample  under  his  feet. 

In  his  private  life,  his  greateft  enemies  allow  that 
he  was  an  example  of  temperance,  and  of  every  other 
focial  virtue,  and  as  fuch,  his  memory  fhould  bs 
revered,  as  a  man  ;  however,  he  may  ftand  condem- 
ned in  the  annals  of  Britain  as  a  minifter. 

His  lordfhip  v/as  three  times  married,  and  his 
only  fon  William,  by  his  fecond  lady,  was  reftored 
in  blood,  by  an  acliof  the  fame  parliament,  by  whom 
his  father  had  been  brought  to  the  block,  a  few 
weeks  after  his  execution ;  a  circumftance  which 
juftifies  the  obfervation,  that  he  was  not  generally- 
thought  to  have  been  clearly  convicted  of  high  trea- 
fon.  From  this  fon  the  prefent  patriotic  marquis 
of  Rockingham  is  defcended.  His  lordfhip  may 
rank  in  the  lift  of  noble  authors,  on  account  of  his 
letters  which  were  publifhed  in  two  volumes,  Folio, 
in  1739,  by  Dr.  William  Knowler;  but  as  great 
fault  has  been  found  with  his  ftyle,  and  the  fubjects 
are  chieHy  political,  in  which  branch  of  know- 
ledge it  is  certain  he  did  not  excel,  his  reputation 
as  an  author,  is  fo  very  inconfiderable,  that  it 
fcarcely  merits  our  notice. 

%*  Authorities.     Guthrie's  Hiftory  of  England. 
Parliamentary  Debates.     Biog.  Britan. 
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The    LIFE    of 

RICHARD     BOYLE, 

EARL    of    CORKE. 
[A.  D.  1566,  to  1643.] 

ICHARD  BOYLE,  honourably  dlftin- 
__  guifhed  in  hiftory  by  the  title  of  "  The 
treat  Earl  of  Corke,"  was  defcended  from  a  family, 
whofe  name,  before  the  conqueft,  was  Biervelle. 
He  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Mr.  Roger  Boyle,  of 
Hertfordfhire,  by  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Naylor  of  Canterbury,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1566.  He  was  inftru£r.ed  in  grammar  learn- 
ing by  a  clergyman  of  Kent ;  and  after  having 
been  a  fcholar  in  Bennet-college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  remarkable  for  early  riling,  indefatigable 
fludy,  and  great  temperance,  he  became  a  ftudent 
in  the  Temple.. 

His  father  dying  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of 
age,  and  his  mother  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  found  himfelf  unable,  from  his  narrow 
circumftances,  to  profecute  his  ftudies,  and  there- 
fore entered  into  the  fervice  of  Sir  Richard  Man- 
wood,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  queen's  court  of 
Exchequer,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk ;  but  difco- 
vering  that  this  fituation  would  not  advance  him 
in  life,  he  determined  to  travel  $  and  having  fixed 
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upon  Ireland  as  the  place  of  his  deflination,  he 
embarked  for  that  kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Dublin 
in  1588,  with  fewer  pounds  in  his  pocket,  than 
he  afterwards  acquired  thoufands  a  year.  He  was 
then  about  two  and  twenty,  and  had  a  graceful 
perfon,  with  all  the  requifite  accomplifhments,  to 
enable  a  young  man  to  fucceed  in  a  country  which 
was  a  fcene  of  fo  much  action.  Accordingly,  he 
made  himfelf  very  ufeful  to  fome  of  the  principal 
perfons  employed  in  the  government,  by  penning 
for  them  memorials,  cafes  and  anfwers,  and  he 
thereby  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  of  which 
he  well  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf.  In  1595*  he 
married,  at  Limerick,  Joan,  the  daughter  and  co- 
heirefs  of  William  Anfley,  Efq;  of  Suflex,  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  which  incident  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  good  fortune  and  fuc- 
cefs  in  life;  for  this  lady  was  poftefled  of  a  real 
eftate  of  500 /.  per  annum,  and  dying  in  labour  of 
her  firft  child  (a  dead  fon)  in  1599,  fhe  bequeathed 
it  to  her  hufband. 

Some  time  after,  Sir  Henry  Wallop  of  Nares, 
Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  chief-juilice  of  the  King's- 
bench,  Sir  Robert  Dillarn,  chief-juftice  of  the 
Common-pleas,  and  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  chief- 
commiffioner  of  Connaught,  filled  with  envy  at 
certain  purchafes  he  had  made  in  the  province,  re- 
prefented  to  queen  Elizabeth  that  he  was  in  the 
pay  of  the  king  of  Spain  (who  had  at  that  time 
fome  thoughts  of  invading  Ireland)  by  whom  he 
had  been  rurnimed  with  money  to  buy  feveral  large 
eftates  ;  and  that  he  was  ftrongly  fufpected  to  be  a 
Roman  catholic  in  his  heart,  with  many  other 
malicious  fuggeftions  equally  groundlefs  ;  whereof 
Mr.  Boyle  having  private  notice,  determined  to 
come  over  to  England  to  juftify  himfelf.  But  be- 
fore 
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fore  he  could  take  fhipping,  the  general  rebellion 
in  Munfter  broke  out ;  and  all  his  lands  were  wafted, 
fo  that  he  had  not  one  penny  of  certain  revenue 
left.  In  this  diftrefs,  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  for- 
mer chamber  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  in- 
tending to  renew  his  ftudies  in  the  law  till  the  re- 
bellion fhould  be  fupprefTed.  When  the  earl  of 
Effex  was  nominated  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Boyle  being  recommended  to  him  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Bacon,  was  received  by  his  lordfhip  very  gracioufly ; 
and  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  treafurer  of  Ireland,  know- 
ing that  Mr.  Boyle  had  in  his  cuftody  feveral  papers 
.whjch  could  detecl:  his  roguifh  manner  of  paffing 
his  accounts,  refolved  utterly  to  deprefs  him  j  and 
for  that  end,  renewed  his  former  complaints  againft 
him  to  the  queen. 

By  her  Majefty's  fpecial  directions,  Mr.  Boyle 
was  fuddenly  taken  up,  and  committed  clofe  pri- 
foner  to  the  .Gate- houfe.  All  his  papers  were 
feized  and  fearched,  and  although  nothing  appeared 
to  his  prejudice,  yet  his  confinement  lafted  till  two 
months  after  his  new  patron  the  earl  of  Eilex  was 
gone  to  Ireland.  At  length  he,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, obtained  the  favour  of  the  queen  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  his  examination ;  and  having  fully  anfwer- 
ed  whatever  was  alledged  againft  him,  he  gave  a 
fhort  relation  of  his  own  behaviour  fince  he  firft 
fettled  in  Ireland,  and  concluded  with  laying  open 
to  the  queen  and  her  council  the  conduit  of  his 
chief  enemy,  Sir  Henry  Wallop ;  upon  which  her 
Majefty  broke  out  into  thefe  words  :  By  God's 
death,  thefe  are  but  inventions  againft  this  young 
man,  and  all  his  fufferings  are  for  being  able  to  do 
us  fervice,  and  thefe  complaints  urged  to  foreftal 
him  therein  :  but  we  find  him  to  be  a  maia  fit  to 
be  employed  by  ourfelves,  and  we  will  employ 
him  in  our  fervice  :  and  Wallop  and  his  adhereats 
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fhall  know  that  it  fhall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any 
of  them  to  wrong  him  :  neither  fhall  Wallop  be 
our  treafurer  any  longer.  She  then  gave  orders  not 
only  for  Mr.  Boyle's  prefent  enlargement,  but  alfo 
for  paying  all  the  charges  and  fees  his  confinement 
had  brought  upon  him,  and  gav£  him  her  hand  ta 
kifs  before  the  whole  aflembly.  A  few  days  after, 
the  queen  conftituted  him  clerk  of  the  council  of 
IVIunlter,  and  recommended  him  to  Sir  George 
Carew,  afterwards  earl  of  Totnefs,  then  lord- 
prefident  of  Munfter,  who  became  his  conftant 
friend  ;  and  very  foon  after  he  was  made  juftice  of 
the  peace  and  of  the  quorum,  throughout  all  the  pro- 
vince. His  preferment  to  be  clerk  of  the  council, 
he  remarks,  was  the  fecond  rife  that  God  gave  to 
his  fortune.  He  attended  the  lord- prefident  in  that 
capacity  in  all  his  employments,  and  was  fent  by 
his  lordfhip  to  the  queen,  with  the  news  of  the 
victory  gained  on  the  24th  of  December  1601, 
near  Kinfale,  over  the  Irifh  and  their  Spanifh 
auxiliaries,  who  were  totally  routed,  1200  being 
flain  in  the  field,  and  800  wounded.  I  made  (fays 
he)  a  fpeedy  expedition  to  the  court,  for  I  left 
my  lord-prefident  at  Shannon-caftle,  near  Corke, 
on  Monday  morning,  about  Two  o'clock,  and 
the  next  day  being  Tuefday,  I  delivered  my 
packet,  and  fupped  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  being 
then  principal  Secretary  of  ftate,  at  his  houfe  in 
the  Strand  ;  who,  after  fupper,  held  me  in  dif- 
courfe  till  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
by  feven  that  morning,  called  upon  me  to  attend 
him  to  the  court,  where  he  prefented  me  to  her 
Majefty  in  her  bed-chamber. 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  aflifted  at  the 
fiege  of  Beerhaven-caftle,  which  was  taken  by 
florm,  and  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword.  After 
the  reduction  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  province, 
the  lord-prefident  fent  Mr,  Boyle  again  to  England 

to 
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to  procure  the  queen's  leave  for  his  return  ;  and 
having  advifed  him  to  purchafe  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
lands  in  Munfter,  he  gave  him  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  fecretary  of  ftate,  containing  a  very  advan- 
tageous account  of  Mr.  Boyle's  abilities,  and  of ' 
the  fervices  he  had  done  in  his  country ;  in  confi- 
deration  of  which,  he  defired  the  fecretary  to  in- 
troduce him  to  Sir  Walter,  and  recommend  him 
as  a  proper  purchafer  for  his  lands  in  Ireland,  if 
he  was  difpofed  to  part  with  them.  He  wrote  at 
the  fame  time  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  himfelf,  ad- 
vifmg  him  to  fell  Mr.  Boyle  all  his  lands  in  Ireland, 
then  untenanted  and  of  no  value  to  him,  having, 
to  his  lordfhip's  knowledge,  never  yielded  him  any 
benefit;  but,  on  the  contrary,  flood  him  in  200 /. 
yearly  for  the  fupport  of  his  titles.  At  a  meeting 
between  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
Mr.  Boyle,  the  purchafe  was  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  the  former :  this  Mr.  Boyle  calls  the 
third  addition  and  rife  to  his  eftate.  In  1602, 
Mr.  Boyle,  by  advice  of  his  friend  Sir  George 
Carew,  made  his  addrefles  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Fen- 
ton,  daughter  to  Sir  George  Fenton,  whom  he 
married  on  the  25th  of  July  1603,  her  father  being 
at  that  time  principal  fecretary  of  itate.  I  never  de- 
manded, fays  he,  any  marriage  portion  with  her, 
neither  promife  of  any,  it  not  being  in  my  confi- 
derations  ;  yet  her  father,  after  my  marriage,  gave 
me  one  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  with  -her ;  but 
that  gift  of  his  daughter  to  me,  I  muft  ever 
thankfully  acknowledge  as  the  crown  of  all  my 
bleflings ;  for  me  was  a  moft  religious,  virtuous, 
loving,  and  obedient  wife  to  me  all  the  days  of 
her  life,  and  the  mother  of  all  my  hopeful  chil- 
dren. 

He  received  on  his  wedding-day  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  his  friend  Sir  George  Carew,  now 
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promoted  to  be  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.    March  12, 
1606,  he  was   fworn  a    privy-counfellor  to  king 
James  for  the  province  of  Munfler ;  Feb.  15,  1612, 
he  was  fworn  a  privy-counfellor  of  ftate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  on  the  iQth  of  September 
1616,  created  lord  Boyle  baron  of  Youghall.    OcT:. 
1 6,  1620,  he  was  created  lord   vifcount  of  Dun- 
garvon,  and  earl  of  Corke.     Lord  Falkland,  the 
lord-deputy,    having  reprefented  his  fervices  in  a 
juft  light  to  king  Charles  I.  his  Majefty  fent  his 
excellency  a  letter,  dated  November  30,  1627,  di- 
recting him  to  confer  the  honours  of  baron  and 
vifcount  upon  the  earl's  fecond  furviving  fon  Lewis, 
though  he  was  then  only  eight  years  old.     October 
26,  1629,  on  the  departure  of  lord- deputy  Falk- 
land, the  earl  of  Corke,  in  conjunction  with,  lord 
Loftus,  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of 
Ireland,  and  held  that  office  feveral  years.      On 
the  1 6th  of  February  following,  the  earl  loft  his 
countefs.     November  9,  1631,  he  was  conftituted 
lord  high   treafurer  of  Ireland,    and  had  intereft 
enough  to  get  that  high  office  made  hereditary  in 
his  family.     Neverthelefs,  he  fuffered  many  morti- 
fications during  the  adminiftration  of  lord  Went- 
worth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford ;  who,  before 
he  went  to  Ireland,  had  conceived  a  jealoufy  of 
his  authority  and   intereft  in  that  kingdom,  and 
determined  to  bring  him  down,  imagining,   that 
if  he  could  humble  the  great  earl  of  Corke,  no- 
body in  that  country  could  give  him. much  trouble. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in 
1641,  the  earl  of  Corke,  as  foon  as  he  returned 
from  England,  where  he  happened  to  be  at  the 
time  of  the  earl  of  Straffbrd's    trial,  immediately 
raifed  two  troops  of  horfe,  which  he  put  under  the 
command  of  his   fons,  the  lord    vifcount  Kinel- 
meaky  and  the  lord  Broghill,   maintaining  them 
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and  400  foot  for  fome  months  at  his  own  charge. 
In  the  battle  which  the  Englifh  gained  at  Lifcarrol, 
Sept.  3,  1642,  four  of  his  fons  were  engaged,  and 
the  eldeft  was  flam  in  the  field.  The  earl  himfelf 
died  about  a  year  after,  on  the  J5th  of  September, 
in  the  y^th  year  of  his  age,  having  fpent  the  lafr, 
as  he  did  the  firft  years  of  his  life,  in  the  fupport 
of  the  crown  of  England  againrt  the  Irifh  rebels, 
and  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  Though  he  was 
no  peer  of  England,  he  was,  on  account  of  his 
eminent  abilities  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  ad- 
mitted to  fitin  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  wool- 
pack,  ut  confiliarius.  When  Cromwell  faw  the 
prodigious  improvements  he  had  made,  which  he 
little  expected  to  find  in  Ireland,  he  declared,  that 
if  there  had  been  an  earl  of  Corke  in  every  pro- 
vince, it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  the  Jrifh 
to  have  raifed  a  rebellion.  Fie  affected  not  places 
and  titles  of  honour  until  he  was  well  able  to 
maintain  them,  for  he  was  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
age  when  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  in  his  fiftieth  when  he  attained  to  be  a  baron. 
He  made  large  purchafes,  but  not  till  he  was  able 
to  improve  them  ;  and  though  he  paid  money  for 
his  lands,  yet  the  rents  that  he  received  from  them 
were  the  fruits  of  his  own  prudence,  and  he  grew 
rich  on  eftates  which  had  ruined  their  former  pof- 
feflbrs ;  he  increafed  his  wealth,  not  by  hoarding, 
but  by  fpending ;  for  he  built  and  walled  feveral 
towns  at  his  own  coft,  but  in  places  fo  well  fitua- 
ted,  that  they  were  foon  filled  with  inhabitants, 
who  though  their  rents  were  moderate,  quickly  re- 
paid him  ihe  money  he  had  laid  out  with  intereft ; 
and  he  as  readily  laid  it  out  again  :  hence,  in  the 
fpace  of  forty  years,  he  acquired  to  himfelf  what  in 
fome  countries  would  be  efteemed  a  noble  princi- 
pality 3  and  as  they  came  to  years  of  difcretion, 

he 
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he  beftowed  eftates  upon  his  fons,  and  married  his 
daughters  into  the  beft  families  in  that  country; 
fo  that  his  power  and  credit  were  continually  in- 
creaiing,  and  he  was  generally  efteemed,  being  beloved 
by  the^Englifh,  and  refpe&ed  and  obeyed  by  the 
natives  ;  the  former  admired  his  wifdom,  the  latter 
itood  amazed  at  his  magnificence  ;  for  as  he  had 
the  power  and  property,  fo  he  had  the  foul  and 
fpfrit  of  a  prince ;  and  his  caftle  of  Li f more,  looked 
rather  like  the  palace  of  a  fovereign,  than  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  private  man,  whofe  eftatewasofrhis  own 
raifmg.  He  outlived  molt  of  thofe  who  had  known 
the  meannefs  of  his  beginning,  but  he  delighted  to 
remember  it  himfelf,  and  even  took  pains  to  pre- 
ierve  the  memory  thereof  to  pofterity,  in  the  mutto 
which  he  always  ufed,  and  which  he  caufed  to  be 
placed  upon  his  tomb,  viz.  God's  providence  is  my 
inheritance, 

*#*  Authorities.     Biog.  Britan.     BugdeWs  Me-* 
moirs  of  the  Boyles.     Cox*  Hiflory  of  Ireland. 


The  LIFE  of 
JOHN     HAMPDEN. 

[A.  D.  1594,  to  1643.] 

FEW  private  individuals  have  ever  acquired 
fuch  immortal  honour  in  any  age  or  country, 
as  the  renowned  Britifh  patriot,  John  Hampden, 
whofe  name  and  memory  is  revered  to  this  hour,  by 
every  lover  of  his  country,  and  every  friend  to  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  rights  of  fuch  political  communities, 
wherever  fituated  on  the  inhabitable globe,as  are  foun- 
ded on  the  ehief  inftitute  of  civil  fociety  j  which  is 

to 
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to  provide  for  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the  whole, 
by  a  delegated  authority,  entrufted  to  one  or  more 
perfons  made  fuperior  to  the  reft,  under  certain 
prelcribed  limitations,  forthofe  very  purpofes  ;  and 
who  failing  in  the  execution  of  this  important  truft, 
he  or  they  may  be  lawfully  deprived  of  fuch  dele- 
gated authority^  and  thofe  illuftrious  characters, 
who  are  inftrumental  in  delivering  their  country  from 
the  rnal-adminiftration  of  that  authority,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  emperors,  kings,  proteclors,  or 
republican  magiftrates,  will  ever  be  confidered  by 
jill  noble  and  liberal  minds,  as  true  patriots. 

In  this  favourable  light,  moil  hiftorians  have 
placed  John  Hampden,  while  fome  few  have  made 
him  the  author  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  fubjedls.  And  it  is  only  from  an  impartial 
narrative  of  matters  of  fa6t,  that  a  juft  and  adequate 
opinion  of  the  extenfive  abilities  and  public  virtues 
of  this  great  and  good  man,  .can  be  formed  at  this 
diftance  of  time.  We  fhall  therefore  relate  every 
important  event  of  his  ufeful  life,  in  a  clear  and 
ample  manner,  not  doubting  that  the  efteem  and 
veneration  of  the  reader  will  be  increafed  in  pro- 
portion as  he  advances  from  one  tranfaclion  to  ano- 
ther, till  death  prematurely  deprived  his  country  of 
the  champion  of  her  moft  facred  rights. 

He  was  the  fon  of  John  Hampden,  Efq  ;  and  de- 
fcended  from  a  very  ancient  family  of  that  name, 
whofe  paternal  eftate  was  fituated  at  Great  Hamp- 
den, in  Buckinghamfhire.  His  father  married  Eli- 
zabeth the  fecond  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell, 
grandfather  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  was 
thus  related  by  maternal  affinity  j  no  mention  is 
made  ©n  what  account  his  father  refided  at  London, 
but  that  city  claims  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
Patriot  Hampden,  in  the  year  1594.  The  fame 
filence  reits  upon  his  infant  years,  but  in  the  fif- 
teenth 
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tccnth  year  of  his  age,  we  find  him  admitted  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  of"  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Here  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  {laid  about  three  years, 
but  he  did  not  take  any  degree.  From  Oxford  he 
returned  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  in  London, 
and  applied  himfelf  very  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
common  law,  in  which  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs, 
till  the  death  of  his  parents,  which  happened  in  the 
cpurfe  of  a  few  years,  and  then  being  in  pofleffion 
of  an  ample  fortune,  he  ran  headlong  into  all  the 
dhiipations  of  youth,  in  which  it  fhould  feem  that 
he  patted  his  juvenile  time  of  life,  though  for  the 
credit  of  his  name,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
pafs  over  this  part  of  his  memoirs,  and  to  haften  to 
the  period,  when  he  took  up  a  more  referved  and 
auftere  mode  of  living,  and  fought  the  fociety  of 
men  of  folid  understanding,  and  of  graver  difpofi- 
tions. 

He  preferved  however  in  his  temper,  a  na- 
tural vivacity  and  chearfulnefs,  and  having  now  re- 
formed his  manners,  he  qualified  himfelf  for  the 
public  walk  of  life,  in  which  he  afterwards  made 
himfelf  fo  confpicuous,  and  in  the  year  1626,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  fecond  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  and  having  about  the  fame  time,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Thomas  Foley,  Efq ;  (great 
grandfather  to  the  firft  lord  Foley)  he  from  tbis 
time  became  a  regular  liver,  and  a  moil  important 
fubjecl:  of  the  (late.  He  was  no  fooner  feated  in 
parliament,  than  he  vigoroufly  promoted  an  enquiry 
into  the  national  grievances,  itrenuoufly  recommen- 
ded an  addrefs  to  the  throne  for  redrefs,  before  any 
permanent  revenue  was  fettled  by  parliament  on  the 
new  king  Charles  I.  and  declared  himfelf  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  This  line  of 
conduct  endeared  him  to  the  leading  members  of 
that  party,  by  whom,  as  he  likewife  pofleffed  the 
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talent  of  fpeaking  well,  he  was  confidered  as  a  great 
acquifition,  but  the  court  did  not  yet  view  him 
as  a  formidable  antagonifb,  for  he  was  fuffered  to 
obtain  a  feat  in  the  two  fucceeding  parliaments, 
without  being  pricked  for  (herifF,  a  practice  we 
have  already  obferved,  the  minilrry  made  ufe  of  to 
prevent  the  election  of  obnoxious  men.  In  1628, 
however,  he  narrowly  efcaped  imprifonment  with 
the  other  members,  who  were  called  the  riotous 
members,  and  were  committed  by  the  pri-vy  coun- 
cil clofe  prifoners  to  the  Tower,  for  locking  the 
doors  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  holding  the 
fpeaker  in  the  chair,  while  the  famous  proteftation 
was  read  againfl  innovations  in  religion,  and  the 
levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  granted  by 
parliament.  And  though  he  was  left  out  of  this 
warrant,  he  was  foon  after  taken  into  cuftody,  for 
,refufmg  to  fupply  the  king  with  money,  on  loans 
deemed  by  parliament,  illegal. 

His  patriotic  character  now  began  to  difplay  it- 
felf  without  doors,  but  it  was  not  generally  noticed, 
or  fufficiently  known  till  the  year  1636,  when  the 
eyes  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  all  Europe, 
were  fixed  upon  him  with  a  mixture  of  admiration 
and  aflonifhment,  to  behold  a  private  gentleman, 
a  fimple  individual,  as  he  is  (tylcd  by  fome  foreign 
writers,  {landing  forth  to  aflert  the  rights  of  his 
fellow  fubje&s,  invaded  in  his  own  perfon  by  the 
exaction  of  ihip  money,  fmgly,  againrt  the  united 
efforts  of  the  king,  the  miniftry,  the  crown-lawyers, 
and  the  numerous  dependants  of  a  court:  all  of 
whom  were  interefted  againft  him,  fome  to  opprefs, 
others  to  counteract  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
fciences,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  ;  and  others  again  to  defame  him  for  prefuming 
todifpute  the  will  ef  his  fovereign.  Unawed  however 
by  authority,  undaunted  at  menaces,  unabaihed  by 
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calumny,  and  incorruptible  by  bribes,  he  refolutely 
i  attained  the  whole  weight  of  a  royal  profecution, 
founded  in  royal  vengeance  for  contemned  preroga- 
tive. Before  this  affair,  fays  Lord  Clarendon, 
"  Mr.  Harrpden  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his 
own  country,  than  of  public  difcourfe,  or  fame  in 
the  kingdom ;  but  then  he  grew  the  argument  of 
all  tongues,  every  man  enquiring  who,  and  what 
he  was,  that  durft,  at  his  own  expence  and  peril, 
fupport  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom, 
and  refcue  his  country,  as  he  thought  from  being 
made  a  prey  to  th^  court." 

And  what  made  this  his  noble  ftand  againft  the 
encroachments  of  arbitrary  power  the  more  extra- 
ordinary was,  that  the  king  had  newly  fortified 
himfelf  with  the  following  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges,  <c  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  king,  when 
the  good  and  fafety  of  the  kingdom  is  in  danger,  by 
writ  under  the  great  feal  of  England,  to  command 
all  his  fubje&s  at  their  charge,  to  provide  and  fur- 
niih  fuch  a  number  of  {hips  with  men,  victuals,  and 
ammunition,  and  for  fuch  a  time  ashismajeftyfhould 
think  fit,&c. "Charles  hadplumed  himfelf  greatlyupon 
this  decifion  of  the  judges,  and  thofe  who  have  un- 
dertaken his  defence,  reft  his  j unification  wholely 
upon  it ;  not  confidering  in  the  firft  place  that  the 
king  of  England,  as  fupreme  magiitrate,  ought  to 
be  as  well  or  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
realm  he  governs,  fo  far  as  it  refpe&s  the  rights  of 
the  community,  than  the  judges  ;  fecondly,  that 
admitting  their  opinion  to  be  founded  in  the  origi- 
nal conftitution,  it  will  not  go  to  the  j unification 
of  levying  a  tax  in  money  arbitrarily  affeiTed  at  the 
king's  pleafure  on  the  fubjedts,  in  lieu  of  ihips,  or 
under  pretext  of  wanting  them,  when  there  was 
no  national  danger  apprehended  either  at  home  or 
.abroad,  and  the  fole  view  of  the  crown  was  to  ob- 
tain money  to  carry  on  the  adminittration  of  go- 
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vernment,  and  to  fupport  the'king's  private  expences, 
without  the  aid  of  parliament.  Thus  the  cafe  flood 
with  reipect  to  Mr.  Hampden,  he  was  rated  at  twenty 
fallings,  for  an  eftate  he  held  in  Buckinghamshire, 
at  a  time  when  England  was  in  profound  peace. 
He  therefore  rightly  judged  it  was  the  moft  proper 
crifis  to  try  the  merits  or  this  import,  and  ref'ufed 
to  pay  it.  He  was  profecuted  by  the  crown  in  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  where  the  caufe  was  brought 
to  a  folemn  trial,  and  to  render  the  ifiue  the  more 
decifive  in  all  fimilar  cafes,  the  judges  of  that 
court,  requeued  the  afftftance  of  their  brethren, 
fo  that  it  was  argued  for  twelve  days  by  the 
moft  eminent  counfel  at»  the  bar,  before  all 
the  judges,  and  in  the  end,  as  might  well  be 
expected,  it  was  determined  againft  Mr.  Hampden, 
but  the  judges  were  not  unanimous  as  they  had 
been,  when  they  delivered  their  opinion  to  the 
king.  We/ton^  Crawley^  Berkley^  Vernon^  Trevor, 
Finch)  Brarrifton  and  Smitb^  gave  the  caufe  in  fa- 
vour of  the  crown.  Crook,  Denham  and  Daven- 
port, were  for  Mr.  Hampden,  and  the  judgment  of 
Jones  was  that  Mr.  Hampden  fhould  be  charged 
with  (hip-money,  but  with  this  limitation  and  con- 
dition, that  none  of  it  fhould  come  into  the  king's 
purfe,  for  if  it  did,  his  opinion  was  againft  it. 
Mr.  Hampden,  through  the  whole  fuit,  conducted 
hinifeif  with  fuch  fmgular  temper  and  modefty,  that 
he  actually  obtained  more  credit  and  advantage  by 
lofing  his  caufe,  than  the  king  did  by  gaining  it, 
and  from  this  time  he  was  one  of  the  moft  popular 
men  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  confidered  by  the  peo- 
ple as  the  father  of  his  country  j  he  was  diftinguiftied 
by  the  glorious  title  of  Patriot  Hampden  j  and  he 
took  the  lead  of  his  party  in  oppofition  to  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  king,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the 
meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in  1640,  when  he 
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extended  his  patriotic  care  to  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land ;  by  watching  all  the  motions  of  the  king, 
while  he  was  in  Scotland,  and  preventing  the  Scots 
being  feduced  from  the  caufe  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  that  of  civil  liberty,  by  the  cabals 
of  the  cabinet  j  and  he  gave  fuch  entire  fatisfaction 
to  his  friends,  that  in  all  the  tranfaclions  between 
the  two  nations,  he  was  conftantly  appointed  by 
the  parliament  of  England,  oneof  thecommiffioners 
to  tieat  with  that  people.  It  was  at  this  time,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Clarendon,  that  Mr.  Hampden's 
power  and  intereft  was  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt, 
than  any  man's  in  the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man 
of  his  rank  hath  had  in  any  time :  for  his  reputa- 
ti®n  of  honefty  was  univerfal,  and  his  affedions 
feemed  fo  publickly  guided,  that  no  corrupt  or  pri- 
vate ends  could  bias  them. 

Mr.  Hampden,  was  likewife  nominated  by  the 
parliament,  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the 
charge  againft  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  a  mana- 
ger of  the  evidence  againft  him  j  and  he  performed 
the  fame  fervices  in  the  profecution  of  Archbifhop 
Laud.  The  hiftorians  of  thefe  times  agree  in 
mentioning  fome  plan  that  was  feton  foot  after  the 
fall  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  to  form  a  coalition  of 
parties,  by  conferring  fome  of  the  moft  important 
offices  in  the  ftate,  on  the  chief  perfons  in  theoppo- 
fition,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  king  himfelf  at  one 
time,  feemed  difpofed  to  agree  to  it,  in  which  cafe, 
Mr.  Hampden  proposed  to  undertake  the  office  of 
tutor  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  laudable 
views  in  fixing  upon  this  weighty  charge,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  fplendid  appointments  he  might 
in  the  cafe  of  this  event  have  commanded,  are  ele- 
gantly and  fenfibly  conjectured  by  Mrs.  Macaulay— 
"  Whilft  there  were  any  hopes,  fays  this  able  hif- 
torian,  that  the  administration  of  the  country  could 

be 
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be  corrected  without  the  entire  overthrow  of  the 
constitution,  Hampden,  chofe  before  other  prefer- 
ment, the  fuperintenclency  of  the  prince's  mind,  aim- 
ing to  correct  the  fource  from  whence  the  happi- 
nefs  or  misfortunes  of  the  empire,  if  the  govern- 
ment continued  monarchical,  murt  flow  :  but  the 
averfion  which  the  king  difcovered  to  thofe  regula- 
tions which  were  neceffary  t©  fecure  the  conftitu- 
tion  from  any  future  attempt  of  the  crown,  with 
the  fchemes  he  had  entered  on  to  punifh  the  authors 
of  reformation,  and  to  refcind  his  concefiions,  de- 
termined the  conduct  of  Hampden."  In  facl:,  find- 
ing that  no  reliance  could  be  made  on  the  king's 
promifes,  which  were  calculated  only  to  avoid  im- 
pending, or  immediate  danger,  he  became  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  royalifts,  and  embarked  deeply  ia  the 
fcheme  of  eftablifning  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  England.  T©  accomplifh  this  point,  it 
was  politically  neceflary,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
to  get  rid  of  the  king,  and  as  the  meafures  he  had 
now  taken,  had  totally  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  people,  a  furer  method  could  not  be  devifed, 
than  by  breaking  off  all  treaties  of  accommodation 
with  him,  to  drive  him  into  the  field  in  defence  of 
his  life  and  fortune  ;  where  the  republican  party 
hoped  he  would  either  fall  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
or  become  their  captive,  and  remain  at  their  dif- 
pofal.  As  foon  therefore  as  the  parliament  ordered 
an  army  to  be  raifed  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate, 
againft  the  hoftile  preparations  of  the  king,  Hamp- 
den accepted  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot, 
under  the  earl  of  ElTex  their  general,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  firft  who  opened  the  civil  war  by  an  attack 
on  a  place  called  Brill,  about  five  miles  from  Ox- 
ford, at  which  the  king  had  ftationed  fome  troops 
in  garrifon,  and  had  made  it  a  fort  of  barrier  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Buckingham  and  Oxford. 

He 
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He  maniferted  the  fame  fuperior  abilities  in  his  mi- 
litary, as  he  had  done  in  his  civil  capacity,  and 
promifed  to  be  as  much  the  hero  in  the  field,  as  he 
had  been  the  patriot  in  the  fenate ;  but  his  career  or" 
glory  was  foon  terminated,  for  to  the  great  grief  and 
consternation  of  his  whole  party,  he  was  mor?a)ly 
wounded  in  a  fkirrnifh  with  prince  Rupert,  at  Cnat- 
grove  Field,  near  Thame  in  Oxfordfhire  j  and  fell 
a  victim  to  his  own  incautious  valour.  For  the 
prince  having  beaten  up  the  quarters  of  the  repub- 
lican army,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of 
June,  1643,  Hampden  was  very  iblicitous  to  draw 
forces  together  to  perfue  the  enemy  ;  and  being  co- 
lonel of  a  regiment  of  foot,  he  (hewed  his  great 
eagernefs  to  engage,  by  throwing  himfelf  into  the 
cavalry,  who  were  firft  ready,  as  a  volunteer;  and 
upon  finding  that  the  prince  faced  about,  all  the 
officers  of  this  detachment  of  cavalry,  were  of  opi- 
nion, to  halt  till  their  main  body  came  up,  but  he 
alone  perfuaded  and  prevailed  with  them  to  advance 
and  thus  precipitately,  hemmed  on  his  fate.  The 
firit  news  of  Mr.  Hampden's  being  wounded,  which 
was  matter  of  great  joy  and  triumph  to  the  royal 
party,  they  received  from  one  of  the  prifoners 
taken  in  the  action,  who  faid,  he  was  confident 
colonel  Hampden  was  hurt,  for  he  faw  him  con- 
trary to  his  ufual  cuftom,  'ride  off  the  field,  before 
the  a&iori  was  over;  his  head  hanging  down,  and 
his  hands  leaning  upon  his  horfe's  neck.  The  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  known  that  he  was  fhot  in  the 
fhoulder  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  and  the  bone  bro- 
ken. For  fix  days  he  laboured  under  extreme  an- 
guifli,  and  during  this  time,  fome  writers  aflert, 
that  the  king,  as  a  teftimoriy  of  his  efteem,  fent 
Dr.  Chinner  his  body  phyfician  to  viftt  him,  and 
to  make  him  an  ofter  of  the  afliftance  of  his  furgeons, 
but,  all  things  confidered,  this  fmgular  inftance  of 
VOL,  III,  K  generous 
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Senerous  rcoard  for  a  perfon  who  was  looked  upoti 
by  the  royaiills,  as  the  prime  caufe  of  the  civil  war, 
is  hardly  to  be  credited.  On  the  24th  of  June, 
1643,  this  great  man  expired;  whofe  life  at  that 
critical  juncture,  was  of  the  utmofl  national  con- 
fequence,  it  being  judged  from  his  natural  difpofi- 
tion,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  that  he  would  have 
oppofed  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  with  the  fame 
fortitude  and  influence,  and  with  equal  fuccefs,  as 
he  had .withftood  the  encroachments  of  regal  power. 
It  is  certain  had  he  lived,  the  parliament  (difTatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Eflex,  and  highly 
pleafed  with  Hampden,  both  for  his  perfonal  valour 
in  the  field,  and  his  excellent  advice  in  councils 
of  war,)  would  have  promoted  him  to  the  general- 
fhip;  and  as  he  was  never  known  to  exercife  any 
authority  otherwife  than  folely  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, it  is  to  be  prefumed  he  would  have  kept  with- 
in proper  bounds,  the  ambitious  fpirit  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The  remains  of  this  celebrated  patriot  were  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  Great  Hampden  in  Buck- 
inghamfhire,  where  a  ftone  was  laid  over  his  grave, 
with  the  effigies  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  ten  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Hampden's  eldeft  fon  Richard,  fucceeded 
his  father  in  his  feat  in  parliament,  and  diftinguimed 
himfelf  in  it,  as  a  zealous  friend  to  the  fame  caufe, 
in  which  his  father  died.  His  grand  fon,  John, 
likewiie  fcrved  in  parliament;  three  of  his  daugh- 
ters were  married  to  refpedtable  gentlemen,  in  the 
fame  line  of  political  connections  with  himfelf,  and 
holding  public  employments  under  the  authority  of 
the  long-parliament,  and  as  a  teftimony  of  their  fenfe 
of  our  patriot's  eminent  public  fervices,  the  fame 
parliament  ordered  the  fum  of  five  thoufand  pounds 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  national  revenues  for  the  ufe 
of  his  family, 

The 
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The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  different  characters  drawn  of  Mr.  -Hampden, 
as  we  inferted  at  the  clofe  of  the  Earl  of"  Straftbrd's 
life.  We  muft  trace  it  in  the  occurences  of  his 
life,  for  on  the  one  hand,  partiality  and  prejudice 
have  ranked  him  amongft  the  vileft  of  national  incen- 
diaries, and  on  the  other,  he  has  certainly  been  too 
highly  extolled ;  for  after  all,  monarchy  is  the 
legal  form  of  government  adapted  to  the  genius 
as  well  as  the  true  intereft  of  Britain,  yet  this  he 
endeavoured  totally  to  fubvert  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  becaufe  the  regal  authority  had  degenerated  into 
defpotifm,  under  two  inglorious  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Stuart.  But  the  characters  of  ftatefaien,  patriots, 
generals,  and  of  all  other  perfons  who  have  a&ed 
any  coniiderable  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  great 
world,  will  ever  vary  with  the  political  tone  of  the 
times.  Yet,  from  the  asra  of  his  exiftence,  to  the 
prefent  time,  all  difpafiionate,  feniible  men,  have 
pronounced  Mr.  Hampden,  to  have  been  a  great 
and  a  good,  though  in  fome  refpe&s,  a  miftakeii 
man,  and  one  who  ought  to  be  held  forth  as  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  to  every  race  of  free- 
born  men,  by  whom  the  enjoyment  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty/  is  prized  as  the  chief  of  earthly  blef- 
iings,  the  fource  of  public  and  domeitic  felicity. 

***  Authorities*  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Clarendon's  Hiitory  of 
the  Rebellion.  Mrs.  Macaulay's  Hift.  of  England. 
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The  LIFE  of 

WILLIAM      LAUD, 

ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 

[A.  D.  1573,  to  l645-] 

THIS  eminent  divine,  was  the  Ton  of  William 
Laud,  a  clothier  of  Read  ing,  in  Berkfhire,  by 
Lucia  his  wife,  widow  of  Mr.  John  Robinfon,  of 
Reading,  and  fitter  to  Sir  William  Webb,  who 
was  lord-mayor  of  London  in  1591. 

H'~  was  born  at  Reading,  in  the  year  1573,  and 
educated  in  the  free-fchool  there;  till  July  1589, 
when  he  went  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  June  the  year 
following,  was  elected  fcholar  of  St.  John's  college, 
\ihder  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Buckeridge. 

In  1593,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  that  college  ; 
the  year  following,  he  took  the  degree  of  batchelor 
of  arts  ;  and,  in  1598,  that  of  mailer  of  arts,  being 
chofen  grammar  lecturer  for  that  year.  In  1600  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  and  prieft  in  1601,  both 
v/hich  orders  were  conferred  upon  him  by  Dr. 
Young,  bifhop  of  Rochester. 

In  1 602,  he  read  the  divinity  lecture  in  St.  John's 
college,  fupported  by  the  benefadtion  of  Mrs.  Mag. 
In  this  and  other  college  exercifes,  he  difcovered 
his  talents  for  controverfy,  by  maintaining  the  con- 
ftant  vifjbility  of  Chrift's  chureh,  derived  from  the 
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apoftles  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  continued  in 
that  church  till  the  reformation.  This  opinion 
involved  him  in  a  diCpute  with  Dr.  Abbot,  at  that 
time,  matter  of  univerfity  college,  and  vice  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity,  which  contributed  amongit 
other  things,  to  the  mutual  diflike  they  took  to 
each  other,  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives. 

In  1603,  he  was'chofen  proclor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford  ;  and  became  chaplain  to  Charles  Blount, 
earl  of  Devonfliire ;  and  in  1604,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  batchelor  of  divinity  :  in  his  exercife  per- 
formed on  this  occafion,  he  maintained  thefe  two 
points;  ift,  the  neceility  of  baptifm  ;  23  that 
there  could  be  no  true  church  without  diocefati 
btfhops.  Thefe  tenets,  like  that  of  deriving  the  vi- 
iibility  of  the  church  of  Chrift,  from  that  of  Rome, 
were  levelled  at  the  puritans,  and  he  was  attacked 
by  Dr.  Holland,  the  divinity  profeiTor,  as  a  man 
who  aimed  at  Cowing  divHIon  between  the  church 
of  England,  and  the  foreign  reformed  churches. 
From  this  time  h  s  opinions  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  all  moderate  men,  and  Abbot  made  no  fcruple  to 
proclaim  him  to  be,  if 'not  actually  a  papift,  fo  po~ 
pilhly  inclined,  that  his  company  was  to  be  fhun- 
ned,  and  this  had  fuch  an  effea,  that  it  was  ac- 
counted herefy  to  be  feen  with  him,  and  mifprifion 
of  herefy  to  falute  him  as  he  palled. 

In  1605,  he  imprudently  married  his  patron  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  to  Penelope  the  v/ife  of  Robert 
Lord  Rich,  though  fhe  had  been  divorced  from  her 
hufband  for  adultery,  and  the  match  turning  out, 
as  might  be  well  expected,  extremely  unfortunate 
to  the  earl,  Laud  was  mod  Ceverely  cenfured,  and 
it  is  certain,  king  James  took  this  affair  fo  ill,  that 
though  Dr.  Williams,  then  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  York,  and  lord -keeper  oC 
the  great  Ceal,  exerted  his  influence  in  his  favour, 
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his  majefty  for  fume  years  would  not  cenfent  to 
promote  him  in  the  church.  He  fmcerely  repented 
this  tranfaction,  and  kept  a  faft  on  the  anniverfary 
of  the  wedding-day  ever  after.  A  fermon  preached 
by  Laud  before  the  heads  of  the  univerfity, 
at  St.  Mary's  the  following  year,  increafed 
the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  his  conduct 
in  carping  at  the  lectures  of  the  public  readers,  who 
did  not  hold  the  fame  high-church  fcntiments-  as 
himfelf,  made  him  hated  and  feared,  for  he  carried 
reports  to  rhe  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  conveyed 
them  to  the  king,  againft  all  who  favoured  the 
doctrines  or  difcipline  of  the  puritans.  But  his 
learning  and  addrefs,  notwithstanding  thefe  obfta- 
cles,  procured  him  many  power-Jill  friends.  In  1607, 
he  was  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Stanford,  in 
Northampton  (hi  re  ;  and  the  year  following,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Dr.  Richard  Neile,  then  bifhop 
of  Rcchefter,  and  commenced  Doctor  in  Divinity. 
He  preac-hed  his  fir  ft  fermon  before  the  kino;,  <-t 
Theobald's,  in  September  1609  ;  and  in  October 
following,  he  exchanged  his  advowfon  of  North- 
Kilwcrth,  for  the  rectory  of  Weft-Tilbury  in  EiTex, 
in  order  to  be  near  his  patron,  bifhop  Neile,  who,: 
the  following  year,  gave  him  the  rectory  c'f  Cuck- 
itrne  in  Kent;  and  foon  after,  he  refigned  his 
fellow/hip  of  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford. 

But  finding  the  air  of  Cuckflone  prejudicial  to 
him,  he  exchanged  it  for  the  living  of  Norton  in 
the  fame  county,  a  benefice  of  lefs  value,  but  fitua- 
ted  in  a  better  air. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1610,  Dr.  Buckeridgc, 
prefident  of  St.  John's  college,  being  promoted  to 
the  fee  of  Rochefter,  on  the  translation  of  Dr.  Neiie, 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Litchfidd  and  Coventry,  j»)r. 
Abbot,  who  had  juft  been  made  archbifiiop  cf  Can- 
terbury, retaining  his  enmity  to  Land,  coinplained 
of  him  to  the  lord  chancellor  Elleimere,  who  was 
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alfo  chancellor  of  the  univemtyy  allcdging  that  lie 
was  a  papift  in  .his  heart,  which  he  did  with  a 
view  of  preventing  his  fucceedin'g  Dr.  Kuckeridge, 
as  prefident  of  the  college.  'However,  he  carried 
his  election,  being  chofen  preiident  in  May  i6n', 
though  he  was  then  Tick  in  London  ;  and  the  elec- 
tion being  called  in  queftion,  it  was'  at  laft  confirrrt- 
ed  by  the  rmjefty.  The  fame  yeir,  he  was  fworin 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  And  in  1614,  his 
friend,  Dr.  Neilc,  then  biihop  of  Lincoln,  gave  him 
the  prebend  of  Burden  ;  and  the  following  year, 
the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  In  1616,  he.  was 
advanced  by  his  majefty  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucefter, 
a  dignity,  which,  though  it  was  of  no  great  value, 
fcrved  to  eftablim  his  reputation,  as  a  rifing  man  in 
the  church,  after  he  had  been  longconfidered  as  on3 
whom  the  king  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  ad- 
vance to  any  great  honours.  His  majefty  upon  this 
appointment,  defsred  Laud  to  reform  and  fet  in  or- 
der whatever  he  fhould  find  ami'fs  in  the  cathedral ; 
upon  the  ftrength  of  which,  he  went  in  great  hafte 
to  Gloucefter,  where  finding  the  church  much  de- 
cayed, he  ordered  it  to  be  repaired  ami-beautified, 
and  the  communion  table  {landing  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  he  called  a  chapter  and  had  it  removed 
to  the  eaft  end  of  the  choir,  and  placed  againft  the 
wall.  This  point,  which  Laud  confidered  as  of  the 
firft  importance,  being  accomplifhed,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  cathedral, 
that  they  fhould  bow,  in  token  of  reverence  to  God, 
not  only  at  their  firft  entrance  into  the  choir,  but 
tike  wife  at  their  approaches  to  the  holy  table.  But 
his  alterations,  and  his  fuperftitious;  behaviour,  gave 
great  offence  to  many,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  then  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  who  never  fet 
his  foot  in  the  church  after  the  removal  of  the;com- 
rnunioji- table/ 
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As  a  further  public  teftimony  of  the  king's  fa- 
vour, he  was  ordered  to  attend  his  Majefty  in  his 
journey  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1617;  he  had 
Jikewife  the  intereft  to  procure  ibme  royal  inftruc- 
tions  to  be  fent  to  Oxford,  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  univerfity.  The  defign  of  the  progrefs 
to  Scotland,  was  to  bring  the  church  of  Scotland 
to  an  uniformity  with  that  of  England  ;  a  favourite 
fchemc  with  Dr.  Laud,  and  fome  other  divines. 
But  the  Scots  were  Scots,  as  Dr.  Heylin  exprefles 
it,  and  refolved  to  go  on  in  their  own  way,  what- 
ever fhould  be  the  confequeucc;  fo  that  neither  the 
king  nor  Laud  gained  any  credit  by  this  expenfive 
vifit  to  Scotland  ;  their  authority  in  religious  mat- 
ters being  treated  with  contempt. 

After  his  return  from  Scotland,  Dr.  Laud  refigned 
his  living  of  Weft-Tilbury,  and  was  indudied  into 
that  of  ibftock,  in  Leicefterfhire,  in  16/7  ;  and  in 
1620  he  wv.s  inftalled  a  prebend  of  Weftminfler, 
having  had  the  grsnt  of  the  fucceiiion  ten  years  be- 
fore, at  the  requeir  of  Dr.  Neile.  In  June  1621, 
the  king  nominated  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  St.  Da- 
vid's; but  he  was  not  confecrated  till  November, 
bccaufe  archbifhop  Abbot  laboured  under  an  in- 
capacity to  perform  the  ceremony,  from  the  *  acci- 
dent related  in  his  life.  The  day  before  his  confe- 
cration,  he  refigned  the  prefidentfhip  of  St.  John's 
college,  in  obedience  to  the  ftatutes  of  that  college; 
which  he  would  not  violate,  nor  his  oath,  on  any 
pretence.  But  he  was  permitted  to  keep  his  preben- 
dary of  Weftminfter,  in  commendam,  through  the 
intereft  of  the  lord-keeper  Williams,  who,  to  in- 
creafe  his  fmall  income,  gave  him  a  benefice,  worth 
150!.  per  annum,  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  David's, 
and  in  1622,  the  king  alfo  gave  him  the  reclory  of 
Creeke,  in  Northamptonfhire. 

This 
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This  year  he  likewife  held  his  famous  confe- 
rence with  Fifher  the  jefuit,  before  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham  and  his  mother,  in  order  to  confirm, 
them  in  the  proteftant  faith,  about  which  they 
were  wavering,  and  he  gained  his  point.  This 
conference  is  a  finking  proof  of  the  fuperiority  oi 
his  genius  and  learning,  and  it  brought  on  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  between  him  and  the  marquis, 
whole  favorite  he  became,  and  to  whom  it  is  laid, 
he  was  too  fubfervient.  But  the  patronage  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  during  his  abfence  in  Spain  with  the 
prince  of  Wales,  left  him  his  agent  at  court,  and 
correfponded  with  him  regularly,  excited  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  lord-keeper  Williams,  who,  from  a  warm 
friend,  became  a  bitter  enemy  toLaud. 

Archbifhop  Abbot  having  likewife  refolved  to 
check  his  afpiring  difpofition  as  much  as  poUible, 
left  him  out  of  the  commiffion  for  conftituting  the 
high-commiiTion  court,  a  tribunal  infHtuted  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical  matters  -,  but  Laud 
complained  of  this  indignity  to  Buckingham,  and. 
by  his  interell  he  was  put  into  the  commiffion  in 
in  1624.  His  credit  witl?  the  mjnifter  was.  now, 
firmly  rooted,  and  he  began  to  {hew  it  by  ads  of 
authority,  on  the  accefiion  of  Charles  I.  for  that; 
monarch  wanting  to  regulate  the  number  of  his 
chaplains,  and  to  appoint  fuch  only,  whole  religious- 
principles  he  fhould  approve ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
being  defirous  to  know  the  characters  of  the  clergy 
in  general,  he  entrufted  Laud  to  make  out  a  Uii^of 
the  moft  eminent  divines  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
mark  againft  each  name,  according  to  their  princi* 
pies,  the  letter  O  for  orthodox,  and?  for  puritanss 
and  the  laft  letter  being  confidered  by  Laud  and  the 
King  as  a  brand,  2nd  a  barrier  againir  preferment, 
we  may  now  confiderour  haughty  prelate  asinveft- 
e<J  with  the  difcretionary  power  of  recommending 
'K  5  the 
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the  inferior  clergy  to  the  King's  notice,  and  from 
his  principles  we  may  judge  how  partially  he  exer- 
cifed  it.  Ingratitude  was  of  the  number  of  his  vices, 
for  he  lent  his  affiftance  to  accomplifh  the  difmiffion 
of  the  worthy  Bifhop  Williams  from  the  office  of 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  a  man  who  had  taken 
great  pains  to  ferve  him   at  his   firft  fetting  out  on 
the  road  to  preferment,  but  who  after  wards  difcover- 
ing  his  defign  of  fupplanting  his  beft  friends,  had 
with  great  juftice  reproached  him  for  his   perfidy 
and   retarded   his   progrefs.     But  Laud    having  at 
length  gained  the  afcendency,  he  prevailed  with  the 
favorite  to  procure  him  the   honor  of  officiating  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles,    in  the  room  of  bifhoo 
Williams,  as  dean  of  Weftminiler,  whofe  office  it 
is  to  adminifter  the  coronation  oath;  in  confequence 
of  this  application,  Williams  w^s  commanded  not 
to  attend,  and  Laud  was  charged  with  altering  the 
coronation  oath,   but  without  any  authority  to  prove 
it ;    probably  the  accufation  took   its  rife  from  his 
having  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  the  ceremony,  an 
artful  addiefs  to   the  king  in  behalf  of  the  clergy, 
exhorting  his  majeffy  to  fhew  more  favour  to  that 
order,   than  to  any  other  c lafs  of  fubjecls,  becaufe 
they  place  the  crown  on   his  head,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  altar  than  others. 

From  this  time,  the  minifter  was  continually 
conferring  favours  upon  Laud,  who  in  16265 
was  tranflated  from  the  fee  of  St.  Davids,  to  that 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  alfo  made  a  privy  coun- 
fellor,  and  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  Hewaslike- 
wife  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  commifiior.ers  for 
exerciiing  archiepifcopal  jurifdi&ion  in  'the  year 
1627,  upon  archbifhop  Abbot's  fequeftration. 

In  the  third  parliament  of  this  reign,  hewas  voted 
to  be  one  of  the  favorers  of  the  arminians,  and  one 
juftly  fufpeded  to  be  unfound  in  his  opinions;  hit 
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way ;  accordingly  he  was  named  in  the  remoijilrance 
prefented  to  the  king  by  the  commons,  and  as  Me 
was  thought  to  be  the  maker  of  the  .king's  fpeeches, 
and  of  Buckingham's  anfwer  to  the  articles'  of  im- 
peachment drawn  up  by  the  commons  againft  him, 
he  became  fo  unpopular,  and  fuch  a  clamour  was 
raifed  againft  him,  that  his  life  was  menaced,  in  ano- 
nymous papers  which  were  thrown  into  the  court 
yard  of  his  houfe  in  London.  Yet  this  had  no  effecl: 
on  his  advancement  at  court,  for  in  1628,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  London,  He  was^alfo  made 
a  commiffioner  for  levying  money  by  certain  inland 
duties,  called  by  the  commons  an  excife,  which  no- 
mination increased  the  fury  of  the  people  againft  him, 
though  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
The  great  pains  he  took  to  fupport  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  adminiftration  in  all  probability 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  bimfelf  if  the  duke  had 
not  fallen  a  vidtim  to  tne  refentment  of  a  difappoint- 
ed  officer.  Yet  his  concern  was  fo  greac  for  the 
lofs  of  this  favorite,  that  he  treated  Felton  with  great 
Severity  at  the  council  board,  and  threatened  him 
with  the  rack,  to  extort  "from  him  a  confefiion  that 
he  had  accomplices  ;  and  though  Felton  very  fenfi- 
bly  obferved  "that  if  he  was  racked,  he  did  not 
**  know  whom  the  extremity  of'torture.might  force 
**  him  to  name,  perhaps  Laud  him  (elf  j"  yet  he  per- 
fifted  in  his  cruel  deiign,  till  the  judges  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  c*  that  according  to  the  Lav/a  of  Eng- 
*'*  land,  Felton  could  not  be  put  to  the  rack."  And 
it  is  foid,  he  never  would  be  convinced,  but' that: 
fome  of  the  members  of  parliament  or  of  the  puri- 
tans were  privy  to  the  murder. 

Laud  now  fupplied  Buckingham's  place  in  the 
king's  efteem  and  confidence,  and  having  great  in- 
fluence both  in  church  and  itate,  he  became  alfo 
the  leading  mart,  and  extremely  a£!ive  in  the  high- 
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commiflion  court,  in  which  fuch  arbitrary  and  fe- 
vere  profecutions  were  carried  on,  that  the  nation 
was  alarmed,  and  for  a  time  divided  between  fear  and 
indignation. 

Of  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  the  decrees  of  this 
court,  the  following  is  a  ftriking  inftance. 

Dr  Alexander  Leighton,  a  Scotch  divine,  had 
publifhed,  "An  appeal  to  the  parliament,  or, 
Zion's  plea  againft  prelacy  :"  in  which  he  had 
•written  not  only  with  freedom,  but  with  great  afpe- 
rity,  againft  the  bifhops  and  the  hierarchy.  For 
this  publication,  Leighton  was  brought  before  the 
high-commiflion  court,  on  the  4th  of  June  1630. 
He  acknowledged  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  the 
book  ;  but  alledged  that  he  wrote  it  with  no  ill  in- 
tention j  his  defign,  he  faid,  being  only  to  lay  thofe 
things  before  the  next  parliament  for  their  confide- 
ration.  However  the  court  pafled  the  following  fen- 
tence. 

"  That  the  doctor  fhould  pay  a  fine  of  ten  tbou- 
Jand  founds ;  and  be  degraded  from  hisminiftryj. 
that  he  fhould  be  brought  to  the  pillory  at  Weftmin- 
iter,  while  the  court  was  ittting,  and  be  there  whip- 
ped ;  after  which  he  fhould  be  fet  upon  the  pillory 
a  convenient  time,  and  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off, 
one  fide  of*his  nofe'flit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face 
with  S.  S.  as  a  fower  of  fedition ;  that  then  he  fhould 
be  carried  back  to  prifpn,  and  after  a  few  days  be 
pillored  a  fecond  time,  and  be  there  likewife  whip- 
ped, and  have  the  other  fide  of  his  nofe  flit.,  and  his 
other  ear  cut  off;  and  then  be  fliut  up  in  the  prifon 
of  the  fleet  for  the  remainder  of  his  life."  When  this 
favage  decree  was  pronounced,  the  furious  bigot 
Laud  pulled  off  his  cap  and  gave  God  thanks  for  it. 
Hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  doctor  underwent  thefe 
puntlhments,  and  afterwards  continued  in  clofe 
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confinement  for  ten  years,  till  he  was  fet  at  liberty 
by  the  long  parliament. 

Having  been  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  in  the  fpring  of  this  year,  he  made  it 
his  bufinefs  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  adorn 
the  univerfity  with  buildings,  and  to  enrich  it  with 
valuable  MSS.  and  other  books  ;  he  alfo  caufed  the 
broken,  jarring,  imperfect  ftatutes  to  be  revifed, 
collated,  and  thrown  into  regular  order;  and  he 
confiderably  enlarged  and  improved  St.  John's  col- 
lege, where  he  had  received  his  education.  In  facly 
it  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  employment  of  this 
high-fpirited  prelate,  to  take  care  of  the  externals 
of  religion,  and  to  make  the  church  of  England  re- 
femble  that  of  Rome  as  much  as  poflible.  For  this 
purpofe  being  now  almoft  abfolute  in  ecclefiaftical, 
ajid  having  a  great  {hare  in  the  adminiftration  of 
civil  affairs,  he  iffued  his  orders  in  a  peremptory 
manner,  enjoining  a  (tricl:  conformity  to  all  the 
external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  he  caufecj 
the  churches  in  general  to  be  ornamented  with  pic^ 
tures,  images  an3  altar  pieces,  and  the  communion, 
tables  to  be  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  eaflr 
end  of  the  churches,  to  be  railed  in,  and  to  be  called' 
Altars.  Kneeling  at  thefe  altars,  and  the  ufe  of 
copes,  an  embroidered  veftment  thrown  over  the 
fhoulders  of  the  prieft,  when  adminiftering  the  fa- 
crament,  were  alfo  rigoroufly  enforced  ; .  and  the 
pious,  fenfible  part  of  the  nation  confidering  thefe 
i'uperftitious  obfervances  as  fo  many  advances  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  popery,  Laud  was  detefted 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  regardlefs  of  po- 
pular clamour,  he  went  one  ftep  farther,  in  the 
confecration  of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  Creetf 
in  London:  it  had  only  been  repaired,  yet  Laud, 
to  make  way  for  this  ridiculous  ceremony,  fuf- 
pended  all  divine  fervice  in  it,  till,  it  *iad  been  re- 
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confecrated  ;  which  idle  fervice  he  performed  with 
nearly  as  much  pomp  and  ceremony  as  is  ufed  by 
the  pope,  when  he  opens  the  holy  gate  of  St.  Peter, 
and  proclaims  a  jubilee  j  in  fadt,  it  was  an  imita- 
tion of  all  the  idolatrous  rites  pra&ifed  by  the  Ro- 
mifh  priefls  at  their  altars  ;  the  detail  of  his  fooleries 
upon  this  occafion  would  be  tedious  in  this  place, 
the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  Hume's  hiftory  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  L  Edinb.  edit. 

In  1631,  Laud   was  very  active  in  caufmg  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  to  be  repaired  and  beautified,  in  a 
very  expenfive  and  magnificent  manner;  for  which 
purpofe  fubfcriptions  anxl  contributions  were  raifed 
in  all  parts  of  England.     The  privy  council  ordered 
fuch  houfes  and  ihops  to  be  pulled  down,  as  Laud 
indicated  were  too  contiguous  to  the  cathedral,  and 
the  owners  were  required  to  accept  a  reafonable  fa- 
tisfaclion  for  the  prernifes,  which  if  they  refufedy 
the  iDheriffs  of  London   were  directed  to  fee  them 
pulled  down.     But  the  fubfcriptions  falling  ihort- 
of  the  fums  required  for  this  great  undertaking,  he 
made  ufe  of  feveral  illegal  and  oppreilive  methods 
ef  raifmg  money  ;  particularly  profecutions  incur- 
ring the  penalty  of  fines  were  carried.on  with  great 
rigour   in  -the  liar  chamber  and  hign  commiifion 
courts :   compofrtions  were  likewife  made  wi  h  po- 
pifh  rccufants  ;  and  commutations  of  penance,  fo 
ihat  the  nation  exclaimed,  "  St.  Paul's  is  repaired 
*<  with  the  fins  of  the  people  !  "     About  this  time,. 
it  is  likewife  affirmed  that  he  made  propofals  to  the 
king  at  Woodftock,  to  prohibit  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy,  and  he  openly  declared  that  he  would  beftow 
all  the  ecclefiaftical  preferments  in  his  gift  on  fingle 
men,  \n  preference  to  the  married,  provided  their 
abilities  were  equal.      But  this  declaration  expofecf 
him  to  fuch  fevere  cenfures  that  he  found  hirnferf 
under  a  aeceiHty  to  put  a  flop  to  it,  which  he  did; 
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in  the  mod  effectual  manner  ;  for,  he  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,, 
one  of  his  chaplains,  and  a  daughter  of  Francis, 
afterwards  SirFrancis  Windebank,  and  he  perform- 
ed the  ceremony  himfelf  in  his  chapel  in  Lcndon- 
houfe. 

In  1633,  bifhop  Laud  attended  king  Charles  to 
Scotland,  on  the  fame  errand  as  he  had  formerly- 
accompanied  king  James  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  being  now  armed  with  more  authority,  he 
pufhed  the  affair  of  the  union  of  the  two  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  with  great  zeal,  however 
the  Scots  bifhops  would  not  accept  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  but  compofcd  one  for  the 
church  of  Scotland,  with  material  alterations,  which 
were  oppofed  by  Laud,  but  to  no  effe£f . 

Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  fupplant  the  more 
worthy  archbiihop  Abbot,  he  at  length  fucceeded 
him,  hy  his  death,  which  happened  in  fo  fhort  a 
time  after  the  king's  return  from  Scotland,  that 
Laud  was  not  yet  arrived  from  that  kingdom,  his 
Majefty  however  almoft  inftantly  nominated  him,  and 
when  Laud  came  to  court,  he  faluted  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  "  My  lord's  grace  of  Canterbury, 
you  are  welcome,"  and  the  fame  day  he  gave  orders 
for  the  difpatch  of  the  neceffary  instruments  for  his 
tranflation  ;  which  took  place  in  September  1633  : 
'in  the  interval,  an  emiiiary  from  Rome  came  to  hini. 
at  Greenwich,  and  repeatedly  offered  him  a  cardi- 
nal's hat,  convincing  him  at  the  fame  time,  of  his 
ability  to  perform  his  promife,  but  the  archbifhdp 
refuted,  alledging  as  a  reafon  (fo  it  is  fet  down  in 
'his  own  diary)  "  that  lomevvh.it  dwelt  within  him, 
which  would  not  fufFer  that ;  till  Rome  were  other 
than  it  is."  The  fame  month  he  was  elected  ckan- 
•cellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin. 

Early 
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Early  in  the  year  1634,  upon  the  death  of 

Wefton,  earl  of  Portland,  lord  high  treafurer  of 
England,  our  archbifhop  procured  himfelf  to  be 
appointed  one  of  the  commiHioners  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  his  friend  Juxon,  now  bifhop  of  London,, 
was,  by  his  recommendation,  made  lord -treafurer  ; 
Laud  having  artfully  perfuaded  the  king,  that  he 
could  not  make  a  better  choice  j  for  the  bifhop  of 
London  having  no  family,  nor  any  dependants  to 
promote,  he  would  manage  the  revenue  more  to  his 
Majefty's  advantage,  than  thofe  noblemen  who 
fought  only  to  create  vaft  eftates  for  themfeives, 
their  families  and  their  parties. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  ourarchbifliop  caufed 
the  revival  of  the  book  of  fports,  which  was  pub-r 
liflied  with  his  Majefty's  declaration,  enjoining, 
fhat  it  fhould  be  read  in  all  parifh  churches.  The 
archbifhop  was  ace u fed  of  having  enlarged  it,  and 
the  people  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion,,  that  it 
was  now  enforced  by  his  authority,  when  they 
found  him  active  in  profecuting  fuch  clergymen  as 
refufed  to  read  it  in  their  churches.  However  it 
gave  fuch  difguft,  not  only  to  the  difTenters  in  ge- 
neral, but  even  to  moderate,  well-meaning  church- 
men ;  that  forae  hiftorians  have  not  fcrupled  to 
date  the  fecret  defign  of  fome  of  the  puritans  to 
depofe  the  king  from  this -event. 

The  archbifhop's-  metropolitical  vifitation  enj* 
ployed  thegreateft  part  of  his  time  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  and  the  following  year ;  and  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  his  perfecuting  fa- 
culties j  for  he  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  con- 
fciences  of  all  foreigners  fettled  in  England,  by  cona- 
pelling  them  to  conform  to  the  church  of  England,, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  privileges  and  indulgences 
granted  to  them  by  former  princes,  and  notwith- 
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Banding  the  commercial  benefits  this  country  had 
received  from  their  ingenuity  and  indqftry.  This 
a£t  of  religious  defpotifm  was  violently  oppofed 
by  the  Walloon,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch  pro- 
tcftants,  who  were  joined  by  all  the  Knglifh  puri- 
tans ;  and  they  refufed  to  pay  any  deference  to 
Laud's  authority,  which  occafioned  a  warm  contefr, 
but  in  the  end,  Laud  prevailed  fo  far,  that  though 
foreigners  of  the  firft  defccnt  were  allowed  to  wor- 
fhip  God  in  their  own  way,  yet,  their  de-fcendants 
born  in  England,,  were  ordered  by  the  king  to  re- 
pair to  their  feveral  parifh  churches,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  being  proceeded  againft  by  the  ecclefiaftical 
laws.  In  like  manner,  Laud  endeavoured  to  oblige 
the  Englifh  factories  abroad  to  conform  themfelves 
to  the  worlhip  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, but  many  of  the  merchants  neglecting  fuch 
conformity,  he  obtained  the  king's  order  to  enforce 
it.  We  mufl  not,  however,  omit  one  good  action 
performed  by  the  archbifhop  towards  the  clole  of 
this  year :  i't  was  in  favor  of  the  poor  clergy  of 
Ireland,  for  whom,  he  obtained  from  the  king,  a 
grant  of  all  the  impropriations  that  were  then  re- 
maining in  the  crown. 

Unhappily  for  Laud,  after  he  became  one  of  the 
commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  he  was  almoft  con- 
frantly  engaged  in  warmdifputes  with  lord  Cotting- 
ton,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  availing  him- 
felf  of  Laud's  choleric  temper,  and  rafh  refolves, 
frequently  deceived  him,  and  led  him  into  great 
errors.  One  remarkable  inftance  is  recited  at  large  in 
Clarendon's  hiftory  of  the  rebellion.  The  promotion 
of  Dr.  Juxon  to  be  lord  treafurer.  for  no  other  re afon 
but  becaufe  he  was  a  churchman  and  the  arch- 
bifhop's  tool,  likewife  inflamed  the  nobility  againft 
him.  Juxon,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  was  a  man  fo 
unknown,  that  his  name  was  fcarce  heard  of  in  the 
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kingdom  before  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of  London. 
And  as  the  high  office  of  treafurer  had  not  b'^en  held 
by  a  Churchman  before,  fince  the  reign  of  Henry 
•VII.  the  firft  families  in  England  began  to  be  alarm- 
ed, and  to  apprehend  that  as  the  king  had  the  honor 
and  profpe-rity  of  the  church  fo  much  at  heart, 
the  priefthood  would  engrofs  all  the  great  offices  of 
ftate;  and  this  paved  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  the  arch- 
bifhop,  who  from  his  miferable  defedivciiefs  in 
political  knowledge,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  fabricated 
the  destruction  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  royal  bene- 
factor. 

His  influence  in  Scotland  being  confiderably  in- 
creafed  fince  he  had  been  drf  overcd  to  be  one  of 
the  king's  favorites  ;  he  now  refolved  to  accomplifh 
if  poflible,  the  plan  he  had  for  many  years  fet  his 
heart  upon  ;  to  introduce  the  Englifh  liturgy  into 
the  church  of  Scotland,  with  this  view  he  had  pre- 
vailed on  fome  of  the  Scotch  bimops  to  prepare  that, 
and  a  collection  of  canons  for  public  fervice.  The 
canons  were  publifhed  in  1635,  but  the  liturgy 
was  not  produced  till  1636.  On  the  day  it  was  firft 
read  at  St.  Giles's  church  in  Edinburgh,  it  occa- 
fioned  a  moft  violent  tumult  amongft  the  common 
people,  who  were  countenanced  by  the  nobilityv 
This  affair  rendered  the  archbifhop  more  odious 
than  ever  in  Scotland  ;  and  at  home,  as  his  laft  ef- 
fort of  religious  defpotifm,  he  attacked  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  to  which  he  was  a  bitter  enemy,  becaufe 
the  complaints  of  the  nation  againft  him  through 
this  channel  were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom. 
He  was  confidered  therefore,  as  the  inftigator  of  a, 
moft  fevere  profecution  carried  on  in  the  year  1637, 
in  the  (tar -chamber  court  againft  MrPrynne,  bar- 
rrfter  at  law,  for  publishing  a  tract,  in-titled  Hyjlrio- 
•Maflyx^  "  the  players  fcourge,  and  actors  tragedy." 
written  generally  againft  plays,  mafques,  dancing 
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and  entertainments  of  that  fort,  in  which  the  au- 
thor amongft  other  things,  aflerts,  that  women  a6tors 
are  notorious  whores,  and  maintains  his  argument 
by  inftances  of  it.  Unluckily  the  queen  had  a&ed 
a  part  in  a  paftoral  atSonrerfet  houfe,  not  long  after 
the  publication  of  this  piece,  and  the  archbifhop 
availed  him  elf  of  thiscircumftancetopunifhPrynne, 
who  in  fome  other  writings  had  been  very  fevere 
upon  him  and  the  hierarchy.  It  was  fali'ely  faid, 
that  Prynne's  piece  was  publifhed  before  the  queen, 
a<Sted  her  part,  and  the  reflection  above  mentioned 
was  conftrucd  into  a  meditated  affront  to  the  queen; 
the  king  was  perfuaded  to  look  upon  it  in  that  light : 
Prynne  was  tried  and  fentcnced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000^. 
to  be  expelled  the  univerfity  .of  Oxford  and  the  law 
fcciety  of  Lincoln's  inn  ;  to -be  degraded,  and  for 
ever  difab.'ed  to  follow  his  profeilion  of  the  jaw  ^ 
to  (land  in  the  pillory  twice  j  to  loi'e  both  his  ears  j 
to  have  his  book  burnt  before  his  face  by  the  com- 
mon hangman  ;  and  to  f niter  perpetual  irnprifon- 
ment. 

Clofe  upon  this,  followed  the  profecution  of  Dr. 
Baftwicke,  a  phyiician,  v/ho  had  caufed  to  be 
printed  in  Holland,  a  treatife,  intitled,  <c  Elencbus 
religivnis  papijlica', "  with  an  appendix,  called, 
"  Flagclium  pontificis  et  epifccporum  Laiialium"  '*  A 
confutation  of  popery,  ana  a  fcourge  for  the  pope 
and  the  Latin  biihops."  Several  copies  of  this 
book  being  brought  over  and  difperfed  in  England., 
Laud  and  fome  of  his  brethren  took  it  into  their 
heads,  that  it  was  a  general  libetfngair.fi:  epifcopacy, 
and  profecuted  him  in  the  high  commiffion  court  in 
1633,  where  he  received  fentence,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
iooo/.  to  be  excommunicated,  prohibited  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfick,  and  imprifoned  two  years  in  the 
Gate-houfr.  A^ainit  the  illegality  and  feverityof  this 
lenience,  he  wrote  two  pieces  during  his  confinement, 
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which  were  deemed  libels,  and  for  thefe  he  was  cited 
to  appear  in  the  itar  chamber  this  year  with  Prynne 
and  Burton  :  he  drew  up  an  anfwer  to  the  charge 
againft  him,  but  no  counfel  wo.uld  fign  it,  and 
without  that,  the  court  would  not  receive  it :  upon 
which  the  Do£tor  fhid,  "  If  your  honours  fhall  re- 
**  fufe  it,  I  proteft  before  men  and  angels  this  day, 
<*  I  will  put  this  anfwer  of  mine  into  Roman  buff 
*•'  (in  Latin)  and  fend  it  through  the  whole  chrif- 
**  tian world,  that  all  men  may  fee  my  innocency, 
4C  and  your  illegal  proceedings,  and  this  i  will  do, 
*l  if  I  die  for  it;"  and  then  he  threw  it  into  court. 
Neverthelefs  fentence  was  paiTed  on  him  the  fame 
day,  June  I4th,  1637,  being  Hilary  term,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  5000 /.  to  ftand  in  the  pillory,  to  lofe  his 
ears,  and  to  be  imprifoned  for  life  in  forne  remote 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  laft  perfon  included  in  this  infamous  ftar 
chamber  inquifition  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Burton, 
ie&orof  St.  Matthew's,  in  Friday-ftreet,  London. 
This  gentleman  in  two  fermons,  preached  the  year 
before,  in  his  church,  had  reflected  on  the  bifhops, 
and  pointed  out  feveral  innovations  then  lately  in- 
troduced into  the  fervice  of  the  church  by  their 
order,  for  which  he  bad  been  cited  before  one  of 
the  commiffioners  for  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  who  ten-, 
dered  him  the  oath  ex  officio^  requiring  him  to  an- 
fwer to  certain  articles  exhibited  againft  him,  but 
he  refufed  to  take  the  oath,  and  appealed  to  the  king. 
Yet,  a  fpecial  high  commifHon  court  being  called 
foon  after  at  cloftorjf'commons,  he  was  fufpended 
in  his  abfence  :  upon  this  he  thought  fit  to  conceal 
hirnfelf  in  his  own  houfe,  and  to  publifh  his  two 
fermons,  with  an  apology  to  juftify  his  appeal.  But 
on  the  firft  of  February  1637,  a  ferjeant  at  arms, 
with  feveral  purfuivants,  and  other  armed  officers, 
by  virtu Q  of  a  warrant  from  the  ftar-chamber  court,  i 
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broke  open  his  doors,  fearched  his  ftudy,  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  fleet-prifon,  where  he  was  kept  a 
clofe  prifoner  for  feveral  weeks,  and  there  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king,  another  to  the  judges,  and  a 
third  "  To  the  true-hearted  nobility,"  for  which^ 
and  for  his  two  fermons,  he  was  condemned  with 
Prynne  and  Baftwicke,  and  his  punifhment  was 
nearly  the  fame. 

But  what  enraged  the  people  beyond  meafure 
was  the  bafenefs  of  the  archbifhop  in  profecuting 
his  old  patron  Dr.  Williams,  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
and  late  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  in  the  ftar-cham- 
ber,  the  particulars  of  which  infamous  tranfaclion 
will   be  found  in  the  life  of  that  worthy  prelate. 
The  prefs  now  abounded  with  inflammatory  pam- 
phlets and  remonftrances  againft  him,  and  he  could 
find  nc-  other  remedy,  but  the  worn:  and  moft  def- 
picable  :    fubjeding    the  prefs  to  an  imprimatur  9 
which  was  effected  in  the  following  manner.     He 
procured  a  decree  from  the  ftar-chamber  court  on 
the   nth  of  July  1637,  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
printing;  whereby  it  was  enjoined,  that  the  matter 
printers  fhould  be  reduced  to  a  certain  number,"  and 
that  none  of  them  fhould  print  any  books  till  they 
were  licenfed  either  by  the  archbifhop,  or  the  bishop 
of  London,  or   fome  of  their  chaplains,  or  by  the 
chancellors  or  vice-chancellors  of  the  two  univer- 
fities ;  upon  pain  of  the   printer's  being  difabled 
from  following  his  profeflion  in  future,  and  further 
profecuted  in  the  (tar-chamber,  or ;  high-commiffion 
court.     Every  merchant  or  bookfeller,  who  fhould 
import  any  books  from  abroad,  was  to  deliver  a 
catalogue  of  them   to  the  archbifhop,    or  to  the 
bifhop  of  London  ;  and  none  were  to  be  delivered 
or  expofed  to  fale,  till  thefe  prelates,  or  their  chap- 
lains, had   read  and  approved  them.     It  was  alfo 
further  ordained,  that  no  perfoh  fhould  caufe  to  be 
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printed  beyond  fea,  any  Englifh  book  or  books, 
whether  formerly  printed  or  not,  nor  was  any  book 
to  be  reprinted,  though  formerly  licenfed,  without 
a  new  licence. 

But  not  content  with  thcfe  illegal  meafures, 
Laud  proceeded  to  a  reftraint  on  the  perfonal  liberty 
of  the  fubje<5t ;  for,  the  reftraint  of  the  prefs,  to- 
gether with  the  extreme  rigour  with  which  a  con- 
formity to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  England  was  now  enforced,  having  occafioned 
great  numbers,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  to  leave 
the  kingdom  and  fettle  in  New  England,  he  pre- 
vailed with  the  king  to  iflue  an  arbitrary  proclama- 
tion, to  the  following  purport  :  "  The  king  be- 
ing  informed,  that  great  numbers  of  his  fubje6is 
are  yearly  tranfported  into  New  England,  with 
their  families  and  whole  eftates,  that  they  may  bs 
out  of  the  reach  of  ecclefiafti cat  authority ;  his.Majefty 
commands,  that  his  officers  of  the  feveral  ports 
ihould  fuffer  no  perfon  to  pafs  out  of  the  kingdom, 
without  licence  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  plan- 
tations, and  a  teftimonial  from  their  minifter,  of 
their  conformity  to  the  orders  and  difcipline  of  the 
church  of  England." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Laud  made  ufc  of 
a  nnefle  to  divert  the  people  from  the  idea  they  had 
entertained,  and  often  publiihed,  that  he  was 
ftrongly  attached  to  popery  in  his  heart.  He  openly 
exclaimed  at  the  council-board  in  the  king's  prc- 
fence,  with  great  warmth,  againft  the  increafe  of 
papifts  in  London,  their  frequent  refort  to  Somerfet- 
houfe,  and  the  infufFerable  mifdemeanours  of  fome 
of  the  priefts  in  perverting  his  Majefty's  fubje&s  to 
popery  j  this  duplicity  gave  great  offence  to  the 
queen,  who  highly  refented  it,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  archbifhop  was  in  difgrace  at  court,  at 
which  the  people  greatly  rejoiced.  But  JLaud,  wh« 
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knew  how  to  govern  his  weak  prince,  foon  hit 
upon  an  expedient  to  infure  the  continuance  of  th» 
royal  favour.  In  -the  beginning  of  the  year  1639, 
he  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  his  fuffragan  bifhops, 
wherein  he  exhorted  them  and  their  clergy  to  con- 
tribute liberally  towards  raifing  the  army  which 
the  king  was  aiFembling,  in  order  to  bring  the  Scots 
to  obedience.  And  as  it  was  well  known,  that 
the  whole  ground  of  the  quarrel  proceeded  from 
the  oppofition,  which  almoft  that  whole  kingdom 
had  made  to  epifcopal  authority,  and  to  the  impo- 
fition  of  a  liturgy,  he  was  juftly  branded  with  the 
appellation  of  an  incendiary  j  and  when  all  the 
meafures  taken  by  the  king,  againft  the  Scots, 
proved  unfuccefsful,  he  was  fo  univerfally  re- 
proached, that  even  the  king's  fool  or  jefter  did 
not  fpare  him,  but  afked  him,  Wbofe  fool  now  ? 
for  which  he  was  difcharged  the  king's  fervice,  and 
banifhed  the  court. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year,  the  archbi- 
fhop  was  employed  in  a  manner  more  fu it  able  to  his 
function,  but  ftill  conformable  to  his  Zeal  for  the 
church  :  he  employed  Mr  Petley  to  tranflate  the 
liturgy  intoGreekj  and  he  engaged  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall, 
bifhop  of  Exeter,  to  compofe  his  famous  treatife, 
intitled,  "  epifcopacy  by  divine  right  afferted  :"  but 
he  could  not  cloVe  the  year  without  interfering  in 
the  cabinet,  and  he  was  one  of  the  three  privycoun- 
fellors  who  advifed  the  king  to  call  a  parliament  in 
cafe  of  a  rebellion  in  Scotland,  but  at  the  fame 
time,  he  concurred  in  a  refolution,  if  he  was  not 
the  chief  mover  of  it,  to  affift  the  king  by  extraor- 
dinary ways  and  means,  if  the  parliament  fhould 
prove  peevifh  and  refufe  fupplies. 

The  parliament  was  accordingly  fummoned  and 
met  on  the  i3th  of  April  1640,  and  immediately 
launched  out  into  violent  complaints  againft  the 
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archbifhop,  and  at  firft  infifted  on  a  full  redrefs  of 
grievances  before  they  would  grant  a  fupply  :  upon 
which  the  king  fent  a  mefTage  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons declaring  the  urgency  of  his  affairs  ;  and  that 
if  the  commons  would  aflift  him  againft  the  Scots, 
he  would  quit  his  claim  to  fhip-money,  and  give 
them  fatisfa&ion  in  their  juft  demands;  which 
was  well  received  by  the  houfe.  But,  unluckily 
the  king  fent  a  fecond  meflage  by  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
requiring  a  fupply  of  fix  fubfidies,  which  it  is  thought 
would  have  been  granted,  but  Sir  Henry  either  by 
*niftake,  or  defignedly,  demanded  twelve  fubfidies, 
which  threw  the  houfe  into  a  flame  ;  then  he  went 
to  the  king,  and  aflured  him  that  no  money  would 
be  granted  againft  the  Scots  ;  to  which  his  majefty 
gave  credit,  and  abruptly  diflblved  the  parliament. 
An  error  in  judgment  which  proved  fatal  to  him  ; 
by  making  way  for  the  long  parliament  into  which 
men  of  more  violent  principles  againft  kingly  go- 
vernment were  elected.  The  nation  being  highly 
incenfed  at  the  diffohition  of  the  parliament,  and 
it  being  generally  attributed  to  Laud,  who  it  was 
thought  had  advifcd  the  meafure  to  fave  himfelf, 
the  people  began  to  grow  outrageous  againft  him, 
efpecially  in  London,  and  the  convocation  having 
voted  the  king  the  fix  fubfidies  he  had  required  from 
the  commons,  a  paper  was  pafted  up  at  the  Old  Ex- 
change on  the  gth  of  May,  exhorting  the  appren- 
tices to  rife  arid  plunder  the  archbifhop's  palace  at 
Lambeth,  on  the  nth;  about  500  afiembled  on 
that  day,  and  attempted  it,  but  the  two  days  inter- 
val having  given  the  archbifhop  fufficient  time  to 
be  in  readinefs  to  receive  them,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire,  and  fome  were  taken  a  few  days  after, 
who  were  tried  for  high  treafon,  upon  the  ftatute 
of  Edward  III.  for  levying  war  againft  the  king  : 
becaufe  they  had  a  drum  beat  before  them,  the 
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judges  re/olved  it  to  be  tieafon,  upon  which  they 
were  condemned,  but  only  one  furfcred,  who  w-.s 
a  cobler  and  a  ringleader  ;  he  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  and  his  limbs  fixed  upon  London- 
bridge. 

At  length,  the  ftorm  which  had  been  long  gather- 
ing; burlt  upon  the  head  of  this  victim  to  his  own 
pride  and  bigotry.  The  long  parliament  fat  on  the 
3d  of  November  1640,  and  on  the  iSth  of  Decem- 
ber, Denzill  Holies,  fecondfon  to  John  earl  of  Clare, 
by  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  impeached  arch- 
biihbpLaud  of  high  treafon,  and  other'high  Crimes 
and  mifdemeanours,  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords ; 
and  acquainted  their  lordftiips,  that  the  commons 
would  make  proof  of  their  charge  againfl  him  in 
convenient  time,  defiring  in  the  mean  while,  he 
might  be  committed  to  fafe  cuftody.  Whereupon 
his  Grace  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  butfirft  he  fpoke 
to  this  effect;  That  he  was  forry  for  the  offence 
which  had  been  taken  againft  him,  but  defcred  their 
lordfhips  to  look  upon  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life 
which  he  faid,  was  fuch,  that  he  did  verily  perfuade 
himfelf,  not  one  man  in  the  hoafe  of  commons  did 
believe  in  his  heart,  that  he  was  a  traitor.  He  was 
called  to  order  by  the  earl  of  Eflex,  who  faid  it  was 
an  indecent  refle&ion  upon  the  whole  houfe  of  com- 
mons, to  fuppofe  that  they  fhould  accufe  him  of 
fo  high  a  crime,  if  they  did  not  themfelves  believe 
him  guilty.  The  archbifhop  then  deli  red  that  he 
might  be  proceeded  againft,  in  the  ahtierjt  parliamen- 
tary way,  to  which  lord  Say  anfvvered,  he  mult  not 
prescribe  to  them  how  they  fhould  proceed.  After 
this  fliort  converfation,  his  Grace  withdrew,  but 
was  prefently  called  in  to  the  bar,  where  the  gentle- 
man ufher  of  the  black  rod  waited  to  take  him  into 
cuftody,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  the  houfe ;  their 
lordfhips  alfo  ordered  that  no  member  of  their  houfe 
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ftiould  vifit  him.  He  was  no  fooner  in  confine- 
ment, than  the  Scottifh  commiilioners,  who  \vere 
come  to  Rippon,  in  Yorkmire,  to  treat'of  an  ac- 
commodation be.  ween  their  country  and  the  king, 
fent  a  flrong  remonflrance  to  the  parliament  againfl 
him,  and  this  piece  icrved  to  ftrehgthen  the  articles 
preparing  by  the  commons  againit  him.  After  he 
had  been  ten  weeks  in  the  houfe  of  the  gentleman 
uilier,  ihe  commons  fent  up  fourteen  articles  of  im- 
peachment, to  the  houfc  of  lords,  defiring  time  to 
exhibit  the  proofs  of  each,  and  that  he  might  be 
kept  fate.  Upon  which,  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  on  the  firft-of  M^rch,  1641,  amidft  the 
reproaches  and  infults  of  multitudes  of  people,  who 
lined  the  ftreets  to  fee  him  pafs.  The  next  care  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  was  to  releafe  all  perfons 
who  had  been  illegally  imprifoned  by  decrees  of  the 
ftar-chamber  and  high  cornmiliion  courts,  and  to 
oblige  thofe  who  had  paiTed  unjuft  fentences  upon 
them,  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  their  power. 

The  archbifhop,  having  been  the  principal  agent 
in  the  fevere  proceedings  againft  Prynne,  Baftwicke, 
and  Burton,  he  was  ordered  to  make  fatisfaction  for 
the  damages  they  had  fufFered  by  their  fentence  and 
fmprifonment ;  and  he  was  fined  20000!.  for  the 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  convocation,  held  in 
1640,  in  which,  fundry  canons  had  been  made, 
containing,  according  to  the  following  refolution 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  "  many  matters  contrary 
to  the  king's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental  laws 
and  Itututes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  parliament, 
to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  fubjecl: ;  and  mat- 
ters tending  to  fedition  and  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence." 

The  fubftance  of  the  fourteen  articles  of  impeach- 
ment againit  the  archbifhop,  were  reduced  by  his 
council,  to  three  general  charges,     Firjl^  an  endea- 
vour 
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vour  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  ; 
and  inftead  thereof,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  government,  againft  law.  Secondly^  an 
endeavour  to  lubvert  the.  true  religion,  as  by  law 
eftablifhed;  and,  inftead  thereof,  to  fet  up  'Popifli 
fuperitition  and  idolatry.  'Thirdly,  that  he  had 
laboured  to  fubvert  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  the 
antient  courfe  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  by 
faJfc  and  malicious  ilanders  to  incenfe  the  King 
again  It  parliaments. 

The'  defence  they  fet  up  was,  that  admitting  all 
the  charges  to  be  true,  they  did  not  amount  to 
high  treaibn,  by  any  eftablilhed  law  of  the  king- 
dom. This  j  unification  of  Laud  by  his  counfel, 
has  been  generally  efieemtd  as  a  good  one;  and 
their  concile  method  of  ftating  the  whole  charge  is 
given  here,  to  avoid  the  detail  of  the  feveral  articles. 

We  mu ft  now  return  to  fome  material  tranfactions, 
previous  to  the  trial. 

In  May  1641,  the  archbifhop  was  fentenced  by 
the  houie  cf  lords,  to  pay  5*00 1.  to  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  for  falfe  imprifonment.  In  June,  he  rea- 
ligned the  chancellorihip  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, and  in  October,  the  houfe  of  lords  fequeftered 
his  eccleiiailical  jurifdic'tion,  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  his  inferior  officers  j  and  enjoined,  that  he 
ihould  not  difpofe  of  any  benefice,  without  rirft 
having  the  approbation  of  the  houfe,  of  the  perfon 
nominated  byhim.  In  January  1642,  they  ordered  the 
arins  and  ordnance  he  kept  at  his  palace  at  Lambeth 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  fherifrs  of  London  and 
Middlefex  ;  and  the  archbifhop,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, had  as  many  arms  as  coft  him  upwards  of 
300 1.  for  what  purpofe  as  a  churchman,  is  hard 
to  be  conceived,  certainly  with  i.o  good  defign, 
Before  the  end  of  this  year,  all  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits of  the  archbifhopric,  were  fequeftered  by  the 
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lords,  for  the  ufe  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  when 
he  p  titioned  the  parliament  for  a  maintenance,  he 
could  not  obtain,  any;  nor  any  part  of  a  quantity 
of  wood  and  coals,  his  preperty,  remaining  at  Lam- 
beth^ and  valued  by  him  at  200  1.  though  he  want- 
ed them  for  his  neceflary  ufe  in  the  Tower.  This 
by  fome  writers,  has  been  deemed  very  fevere,  and 
much  has  been  faid  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 
But  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the  fevere  proceed- 
ings again  it  him,  were  voted  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
and  that  the  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours,  he 
had  undoubtedly  committed,  if  they  did  not  amount 
to  high  treafon,  were  fuch  daring  and  cruel  viola- 
tions of  the  religious  and  civil  rights  of  his  fellow 
fubje&s,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  make  a  ftriking 
example  of  a  man  of  his  facred  order  and  high  fta- 
tion. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1643,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  tranfport  him  to  New 
England,  but  it  was  over-ruled. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  his  goods  and  books  at 
Lambeth  were  feized,  and  the  goods  fold  publicly 
for  a  third  of  the  value  j  great  complaint  is  again 
made  by  all  the  writers  of  his  life  on  this  fubjecl  5 
it  is  called  very  fevere  and  unjuft  treatment,  becauie 
he  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  his  trial,  nor  legally 
convicted  of  any  crime.  But  here  lies  the  error, 
he  had  been  fentenced  as  we  have  feen,  to  pay  one 
fum  of  500!,  and  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  Prynne^ 
Baihvicke,  and  Burton,  had  made  their  demands 
of  reparation,  fothat  it  is  moft  probable,  his  goods 
were  feiz-ed  and  fold  by  civil  procefs,  to  pay  or  fe- 
cure  payment  to  the  injured  parties. 

On  the  j 6th  of  the  fame  month,  an  ordinance 
ofparliament  was  iiFued,  enjoining  him  not  to  confer 
any  benefice  without  leave,  and  an  order  from  boih 
houfes.  On  the  3ift  of  the  fame  month,  Mr. 
Prynne,  the  fame  whom  he  had  fo  unjuftly  punifhed, 
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now  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  received 
a  warrant  from  the  clofe  committee  of  that  houfe-, 
to  fcarch  his  room  in  the  Tower  for  papers,  which 
he  executed  with  an  indecent  rigour,  which  {hewed 
that  he  harboured  rcfentment,  for  he  even  examined 
his  pockets,  and  carried  away  his  diary,  which  was 
ungeneroufly  publifhed  before  his  death,  alib  form; 
papers,  containing  his  private  devotions,  and  twenty 
one  loofe  papers,  containing  memorandums  dniwn 
by  himfelf  for  his  defence  on  his  trial  :  a  prom  lie  it 
is  faid,  was  like  wife  violated  upon  this  occafton, 
for  Prynne  promifed  to  reftore  thefe  papers  to  him, 
4h  three  days,  but  he  only  returned  a  very  fmalf  part. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  the  archbifhop  having  be- 
llowed a  living  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
^refinance  of  the  parliament,  he  was  totally  fufpen- 
<led  ;  and  on  the  loth  cf  October,  ten  additional 
articles  of  impeachment  were  carried  up  by  the 
commons  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  again  ft  him,  and  the 
lords  were  defired  to  haftcn  his  trial.  He  had  now 
been  three  years  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  and  was 
fa  lojofejy  guarded,  that  it  was  generally  thought 
to  be  the  intention  even  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
fhould  eicape ;  but  now  the  nation  being  involved 
in-  aU  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  thofe  who  ha<l 
loft  near  and  dear  relations  in  the  field  of  battle, 
began  to  caft  their  x?yes  on  Laud,  as  the  principal 
#uth-  r  of  this  calamity,  and  loudly  to  demand  his 
head.  The  trial  therefore  was  brought  on  the  1 2th  of 
March,  1644,  and  after  it  had  lafted  twenty  days, 
the  commons  finding  they  had  not  fufficient  evi- 
dence to  convict  him  of  treafon  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  law,  had  recourfe  to  the*  fame  arbitral  y 
method  as  had  been  taken  in  the  cafe  of  the  eari  or' 
StrafFord.  They  had  fuch  influence  with  the  lords, 
that  after  the  whole  of  the  evidence  and  pleadings 
had  been  gone  through,  and  the  archbilhop  had 
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made  his  defence,  which  by  the  confcfiion  of  his 
enemies,  was  a  very  gallant  one,  the  ho  life  adjourn- 
ed  without  coming  to  any  determination,  ami  heie 
the  matter  refted,  from  the  2Qth  of  July,  till  the 
1 3th  of  November,  when  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
read  the  fir  ft.  time  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
pafled  and  lent  up  to  the  lords  on.  the  i.6th  ;  there 
it  frock  till  January,  1645,  molt  of  the  peers  ab- 
fconding  to  avoid  paffmg  it,  and  on  the  4th  of 
that  month,  it  palled  in  a  very  thin  hcufe:  the 
lords  prefent  being  over-awed,  as  it  is  reported  by 
forne  authors,  by  the  violence  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  the  menaces  of  the  mob  without  doors.  * 

The  archbifhop  received  the  news  of  his  con- 
demnation with  great  fortitude,  but  finding  the 
•lentence  to  be  that  which  the  law  awards  againit 
high  treafon,  he  made  repeated  applications  to  have 
it  changed  to  beheading,  which  y/as  granted,  but 
not  without  much  oppofitton  from  thole  who  had 
fufrcred  ignominious  punifhrr.ents  by  his  decrees.,  < 

The  loth  of  January  1645,  being  appointed  for 
his  execution,  he  was  conducted  to  a  fcaffold  on 
Tower-hill,  where  he  made  a  long,  eloquent  and 
affecting  fpeech  to  the  people,  which  moved  many 
«to  pity,  while  others  as  eagerly  enjoyed  the  melan- 
choly fpeclacle,  and  behaved  with  great  indecency 
to  the  lait,  getting  under  the  fcafrcld,  and  looking 
at  him  through  the  crevices  of  the  boards,  fo  that  he 
was  difturbed  in  his  devotions,  and  obliged  to  call 
..to  the  proper  officers,  either  to  irop  them  with 
clay,  or  to  remove  the  people,  being  unwilling  he 
faid,  that  his  blood  fhould  fall  upon  their  heads. 
The  fubftance  of  his  fpeech  was,  a  declaration  of 
his  being  a  true  member  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  that  he  fuffered  for  endeavouring  an  uniformity. 
An  exculpation  of  the  King  from  the  charge  of  fa- 
vouring Popery.  A  folemn  protection  at  the  hour 
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of  hi;;  tlcj.ith,  the  lame  as  he  had  made  at  the  b.u  of 
boch  houks,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  two 
points  of  treafon  charged  agair.it  him — he  had  ne- 
ver endeavoured  the  fabverfion  of  law,  or  religion  — 
neither  was  he  an  enemy  to  parliaments.  As  to  the 
parliament  by  whom  he  \vat>  condemned,  he  inti- 
mates that  it  \vas  mifinfonried  and  mifgoverm-d, 
which  \v..s  fo  much  the  v/orfe,  as  the  {abject  was 
thereby  left  vv.thout  a  remedy.  .  In  the  rc;i'  of  this 
famous  fpeech,  the  e  are  ihong  marks  of  in; feigned 
piety,  but  whenever  he  touches  the  political  cord, 
t)f  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  leading  foibles 
of  his  heart  are  rninifeft,  it  i,  therefore  1:3 ore  chari- 
table, in  an  enlightened  age,  to  fupprcfs  than  to 
republifh  i'uch  parts  of  it,  as  do  no  honour  LO  his 

memory « 

After  feme  time  pufud  in  private  devotions,,  he 
fubmitted  to  :hc  fiiui  fta;ke,  putting  off  mortality 
with  uncommon  finjincfs.  His  head  >vas  fcv*-u;»* 
from  his  body  at  one  blow  \  and  the  corpfc  w'..s 
interred  by  his  friends  in  the  parifh  church  of  A:f- 
hallovvs  in  To\\-r-itreet  ;  but  it  \vas  taken  up  afur 
the  reftot'stion  and  carried  to  Oxford,  where  it  was 
dcpofited  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John's  college. 

After  reading  with  the  utmoR  attention  and  cool 
judgement  the  very  dilierent  characters  given  of 
archbifnop  Laud  by  his  cotemporaries,  and  making 
all  poilible  allowance  for  the  heat  of  party,  and 
the  general  complexion  of  the  times,  the  editor  of 
this  work  owns- he  could  not  find  any  on  which  he 
could  rely  for  truth  and  candour  j  but  the  authors 
of  the  BRITISH  BIOGRAPHY,  to  whom  he  ftands 
indebted  for  very  great  afiittance,  appear  to  him  to 
have  drawn  it  with  a  (trier,  regard  to  both,  he  there- 
fore makes  no  fcruple  to  infert  it  from  their  valuable 
Compilation.  "  Laud  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  con- 
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fiderable  learning  and  abilities  ;  but  was  notwith* 
franding,  in   many   refpe^ls,    extremely   weak  ?nd 
fuperftitious.     Of  this  his  diary  atfords  very   preg- 
nant   inftances.      He   was  alfo   of    a   very   warm, 
-hafty,  and  pafllonate  temper,  and  -of  a   difpofition 
fomevvhat  vindictive  $    but,    in    other  refpecis,  his 
private  life  appears  to  have  been  fiee  from  reproach  ; 
though  we  can  find  in  his  actions,  but   very   few 
evidences  of  that  immenfe  virtue,  which  lord  Claren- 
don attributes   to  him.     He  was   of  very  arbitrary 
principles,    both   in   church   and    dale;   extremely 
active  in   promoting   the   rnoft  illegal  and  defnotic 
meafures  of  government ;  and  inclined  to  very  fevere 
methods  in  the  ecclefia(tical  courts,  efpecially  agair.it 
the  Puritans,  and  all  who  made    any  oppofition  to 
the  doctrines  or  ceremonies  eitablifhe'd  by  authority, 
Af  to  his  theological  principles,   though  he  cou!4 
notwith  propriety  be  termed  yiFgpift.  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  certain,  that  he  was  a  great  favourer  of  many 
of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  church  of  Rome ; 
Mid  that  the  religion  he  laboured  to  eftablifh,  par-r 
took  largely  of  the  nature  and   genius   of  Popery, 
Though  he  would  not  probably  have  chofen  that 
England .fhould  have  been  brought  into  fubjection 
to  the  Pope,  he  appeared  very  dextrous  of  being  him- 
felf  the  fovereign  patriarch  of  three  kingdoms." 

He  was  munificently  liberal,  and  befides  his  fe- 
veral  benefactions  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  he 
procured  a  new  charter,  and  a  body  of  new  ftatutes 
for  the  college,  afterwards  the  univerfity  of  Dublin, 
He  founded  an  hofpital  at  Reading,  and  endowed  it 
with  revenues  amounting  to  200 A  per  annum. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  difcovered  great  tafte  for  an-s 
dent  learning,  and  was  a  friend  to  men  of  letters 
when  their  itudies  did  not  interfere  with  his  religion 
or  politics. 
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As  an  author,  Laud  gained  but  little  reputation, 
except  for  his  account  of  the  conference  between 
him  and  Fiiher  the  Jduit,  which  palled  thru 
feveral  editions,  and  bore  a  great  chara&cr  in  times 
when  the  controverfies  between  the  Protefi  ,.nts 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  ran  very  hi^h  ; 
but  fa  many  mere  valuable  performances  have  ap- 
peared upon  the  fame  fdbjed  fince  the  prcfs  has 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  liberty,  that  it  is  in  no  repute 
at  prefent.  This  tra<2:,  feven  fermons,  and  fhcrt  an  • 
Rotations  on  the  life  and  death  of  James  I.  are  all  the 
literary  productions  of  our  archbifhop,  printed  in 
his  life-time;  and  it  Teems  aitoniihing,  thai  after 
fuch  high  encomiums  on  his  learning  by  various 
writers,  we  fhculd  find  fo  little  proof  of  it  from  the 
prefs. 

Several  pofthumous  works  were  publifhed  at  dif- 
ferent periods  under  his  name,  but  they  are  not  of 
that  importance  to  require  a  nice  inveftigation  of 
authenticity.' 
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The  LIFE   of 

JOHN     WILLIAMS, 

ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK,  and  LORD-KEEPER  of 
the  GREAT  SEAL  of  ENGLAND. 

[AD.   1582,  to  1650.] 

TH.I  S  eminent  man,  united  in  his  character, 
the  divine  and  Ihe  lawyer,  and  in  both  ca- 
pacities deiervedly  acquired  very  great  reputation. 
He  was  the  youngdi  fon  of  Edward  Williams,  Efq  ; 
of  Aber  Comvay,  in  Caernarvonshire,  in  Wales  ; 
where  he  WPS  born  the  25'th  of  March  1582.  He 
was  e/Utcated  at  the  public  fchool,  at  Reuthen,  and 
at  fixteen  years  of  age  admitted  of  St,  John's  col- 
lege .in  Cambridge.  His  natural  parts  were  very 
uncommon,  and  his  application  {till  more  fo ;  for 
he  was  of  fb  fingular  and  happy  a  conftitution,  that 
from  his  youth  upwards,  he  never  required  more 
than  three  hours  fleep  out  of  the  twenty-four,  to 
keep  him  in  perfect  health.  He  took  the  degrees  in 
arts,  and  was  made  fellow  of  his  college;  yet  this 
firft  piece  of  preferment,  was  obtained  by  way  of 
mandamus  from  king  James  L  His  manner  of  ftu- 
dying  had  fomething  particular  in  it.  He  ufed  to 
allot  one  month  to  a  certain  province,  efteeming 
variety  alrnoft  as  refrefhfng  as  ceffation  from  Ja- 
bour  i  at  the  end  of  which,  he  would  take  up  fome 
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other  matter,  and  fo  on,  till  he  came  roivij  fo  his 
Former  couries.  This  method  he  obferved,  efpcci- 
ally  in  his  theological  iluJies;  and  he  found  his 
account  in  it.  He  was  aifo  an  exact  philofopher, 
as  well  as  an  able  d.vine  j  and  admirably  verfed 
in  all  branches  of  literature. 

He  was  not  however  fo  much  difHnguifhed  for 
his  learning,  as  for  his  uncommon  dexterity  and 
(kill  in  bufniefs.  When  he  was  not  more  than  five 
and  twenty,  he  was  employed  by  the  coile^e  in 
fome  concerns  of  theirs,  on  which  occafiqns  he 
was  fometimes  admitted  to  fpeak  befo.re  archbTnop 
Bancroft,  who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  en- 
gaging wit  and  decent  behaviour, 

Another  time,  he  was  deputed  by  the  mafters  and 
fellows  of  his  college,  their  agent  to  court,  to  petition 
James  I.  for  a  mortmain,  as  an  iucreafe  of  their 
maintenance -,  when  he  fucceeded  in  his  fuit,  and 
was  taken  particular  notice  of  by  the  king;  for  there 
was  Cometh  ing  in- him,  which  his  rnajeity  liked  fo 
well,  that  he  told  him  of  it  long  after,  when  he 
•came  to  be  his  principal  ofEcer.  He  entered  into 
orders  in  his  twenty-feventh  year  -y  and  tookaimall 
living,  which  lay  beyond  St.  Kdmond's  Bury,  up- 
on the  confines  of  Norfolk.  In  1611,  he  was  in- 
ftituted  to  the  redlory  of  Grafton  Regis,  in  Nor- 
thamptonfhire,  at  the  king's  prefcntation  ;  and  the 
fame  year  was  recommended  to  the  lord-chancdlor 
Egerton,  for  his  chaplain,  but  obtained  leave  af 
the  chancellor,  to  continue  one  year  longer  £t 
Cambridge,  in  order  io  ferve  the  ofRce  of  proclor 
-of  the  univeriity.  In  1612,  he  was  inftituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Grafton  Underwood,  in  Northamp- 
tonlhirej  on  the  prefentation  of  Edward  Earl  of 
WorceUer,  and  the  fame  year  took  a  bachelor  of 
•divinity's  degree.  In  1613,  ^e  was  ma^e  pr-2erer;» 
tw:  of  Lincoln  ^  rector  of  WaJdgrave,  in  N(-r- 
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thamptonfhire,  in  1614;  and  between  that  year 
and  1617,  was  collated  to  a  prebend  and  rtfidentia- 
ryfhip  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  >  to  prebends  in 
thofe  of  Peterborough,  Hereford,  and  St.  David's, 
befides  a  finecure  in  North  Wales, 

The  chancellor  Egerton  dying  the  J5th  of 
March,  1617,  gave  Mr.  Williams  fome  books  and 
papers,  all  written  with  his  own  hand.  His  lord- 
fliip,  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  called  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  him,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  wanted  mo- 
ney, he  would  leave  him  fuch  a  legacy  in  his  will, 
as  fhould  enable  him  to  begin  the  world  like  a  gen- 
tleman,' "  Sir,  fays  Mr.  Williams,  I  kifs  your 
hands :  you  have  filled  my  cup  full ;  1  am  far  froui 
want,  unlefs  it  be  of  your  lordfhip's  directions, 
how  to  live  in  the  world,  if  I  furvive  you." 

Well,  faid  the  chancellor,  1  know  you  are  an  ex- 
pert workman  :  take  thefe  tools  to  work  with  ;  they 
are  the  beft  1  have  -,  and  fo  gave  him  the  books  and 
papers.  Biihop  Backet  fays,  that  he  favv  the  notes ; 
and  that  they  were  collections  for  the  well  ordering 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  the  court  of  chancery, 
the  ftar-ch amber,  and  the  council- board  :  fo  thstf 
he  had  a  good  flock  to  fet  up  with  ;  and  bifhop 
Hacket  does  not  doubr,  but  the  marrow  of  his  po- 
litics, was  drawn  from  chancellor  Egerton's  pa- 
pers. 

When  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  made  lord-keeper, 
he  offered  to  continue  Mr.  Williams  his  chaplain: 
who,  however  declining  it,  was  made  a  juftice  of 
the  peace  by  his  lordfhsp,  for  the  county  of  Nor- 
thampton. He  was  made  king's  chaplain  at  the 
fame  time,  -and  had  orders  to  attend  his  Majefty  in 
his  Northern  pragrefs,  which  was  to  begin  loon  af- 
ter;  but  the  bifhop  of •' Winchefter  got  leave'  for 
him  to  iray  and  take  his  docior's  degree,  for  the 
fake  of  giving  entertainment  to  Marco  Antonio  cte 
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iis,  archbffhop  of  Spalato,  who  was  lately 
to  England,  and  defigned  to  be  at  Cambridge 
the  commencement  following.  The  queftions  which.- 
he  maintained  for  his  degree  were,  jufiremus  magif- 
tratm  ncn  eft  cxcojjimun'tcabili^  and  fobdufiw  colitis- 
eft  nmtiLii'io  facramenti  &  facer dohi.  In  1619,  he 
preached  before  the  king,  on  Matth«  ii.  8,  and- 
printed  his  fcrmon  by  his  Majefty's  order.  The 
fame  year,  he  was  collated  to  the  deanery  of  Salif- 
bury  ;  and  the  year  after,  removed  to  the  deanery 
of  Weftminfter.  He  obtained  this  preferment  by 
the  intereft  of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  j  whom,, 
for  fome  time,  he  neglecled  to  court,  fays  bifhop 
H<icket,  for  two  reafons  :  firir,  becaufe  he  mightily 
£t/pe£led  the  continuance  of  the  marquis  in  favor 
at  court  ;  fecondly,  becaufe  he  faw  that  the  mar- 
quis was  very  apt  fuddenly  to  look  cloudy  upon  his 
creatures,  as  if  he  had  raifed  them  up  on  purpofe  to 
caft  them  down 

However,  once,  when  the  doctor  was  -attending 
the  king,  in  the  ab fence  of  the  marquis,  h-rs  Majefty 
afked  him  abruptly,  and  without  any  relation  to  the 
difcourfe  then  in  hand,  when  he  was  with  Bucking- 
ham ?    Sir,  faid  the  doctor,  I  have  had  no  bufinefs  to 
refart  to  his  lordfliip.     But,  replied  the  king,  where- 
foever  he  is,  you  muft  go  to  him  about  my  bufinefs  : 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  the  marquis  received 
him  courteoufly.     He  took  this  as  a  hint  from  the 
king,    to  frequent  the   marquis  ;   to  whom   he    was 
.afterwards    ferviceable  in  furthering   his.  marriage 
!witii  the  great  heircfs,  theejrl  of  Rutland's  daugh-- 
,  ter.     He  reclaimed   her  ladyihip  from  the  errors  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  faith  and  profeflion  of  the 
church  of  England  :  in  order  to  which,    he  drew 
up  the  elements  of  the  true  religion  for  her  ufe,  and 
printed  twenty  copies  of  it  with  no  name,  only  by 
ao  old  prebend  of  Wefrminffer. 

The 
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The  lord  chancellor  Bacon  being  removed  from 
bis  office  in  May,  1621,  Dr.  Williams  was  made 
lord -keeper  of  the  great  leal  of  England,  the  loth 
of  July  following ;  and  the  fame  month,  bifhop 
of  Lincoln,  with  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter,  and 
the  rectory  of  Waidgrave,  in  commendam.  When 
the  great  feal  was  brought  to  the  king  from  lord 
Bacon,  his  majefty  was  overheard  by  fome  near 
him  to  fay,  upon  the  delivery  of  it  to  him,  "  Now 
by  my  foul,  I  am  pained  at  the  heart,  where  tobe- 
&ow  this  ;  for  as  to  my  lawyers,  I  think  they  be  all 
knaves."  Several  perfons  were  thought  of  for  this 
ofHce,  particularly  Sir  James  Leigh,  Sir  Henry 
Hobart,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel.  But  he  who 
was  moft  likely  to  obtain  it  was  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
iield,  mafter  of  the  court  of  wards.  However,  the 
king,  before  he  would  difpofe  of  it,  had  fet  Buck- 
ingham to  enquire  what  the  profits  of  the  pott  might 
amount  to  in  juftice,  and  whether  certain  perqui- 
fites  were  natural  to  it,  which  fome  had  a  great 
mind  to  cut  off.  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  in  full  ex- 
pedition of  obtaining  the  office,  ir.treated  the  mar- 
quis of  Buckingham  to  be  quick,  and  to  advife 
concerning  the  matter  with  the  dean  of  Weftmin- 
fter, a  found  and  a  ready  man,  it  was  faid,  who 
was  "  not  want  to  c8ap  the  {hackles  of  delay  upon 
a  bufmefs/'  Accordingly,  dean  Williams  being 
fpoken  to,  to  draw  up  in  writing  what  he  thought 
of  the  matter,  he  fpeedily  returned  an  account  of 
the  legal  revenue  of  the  office  of  lord- keeper,  with 
fome  obfervations  relative  thereto.  This  paper  was 
carried  by  Buckingham  to  the  king,  who  having 
read  it,  faid,  *'  You  name  divers  to  me  to  be  my 
chancellor.  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  after  the  death 
of  Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  was  inclined  in  her  own 
Judgment,  that  the  good  man,  archbifhop  Wh  if  gift, 
ibould  take  the  place9  who  modeftly  refufed  it,  be- 
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caufe  of  his  great  age,  and  the  whole  multitude  of 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  lying  upon  his  fhouUers.  Yet, 
Whitgift,  knew  not  the  hulf  that  this  man  doth,  in 
reference  to  this  office."  The  marquis  was  fur- 
prized  at  what  the  king  faid  ;  however,  he  replied, 
"  Sir,  I  am  a  fuitor  for  none,  but  for  him  that  is 
fo  capable  in  your  great  judgment."  "  Be  you  fatif- 
fied  there"  faid  the  King,  •'  I  think  I  (hall  feek 
no  further."  Upon  this,  Buckingham  immediately 
fent  a  meffenger  to  dean  Williams,  acquainting 
him,  "  that  the  King  had  a  preferment  in  the  defk 
for  him."  The  dean,  who  was  ignorant  of  what 
had  parted,  mifunderitood  the  meiFage,  fuppofing 
it  might  relate  to  the  bifliopricof  London,  now  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Dr.  King ;  and  for  which, 
Williams  had  made  fome  application.  But  he  was 
foon  acquainted  what  the  preferment  was,  which 
was  intended  for  him.  And  m  this  unexpected 
manner  was  Dr.  Williams  railed  to  this  high  nnd 
important  office  ;  and  accordingly  on  the  lothof  July, 
1621,  he  was  fworn  keeper  of  the  great  leal  of 
.Eng'and.  The  fame  month,  he  was  liScewife  pro- 
moted to  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln,  and  was  alfo  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter,  and  the 
rectory  of  Waldgrave,  in  commendam. 

Bifnop  Williams  difcharged  the  d-uties  of  hris  poft, 
as  lord-keeper,  with  eminent  ability,  and  with  ex- 
traordinary diligence  and  aiSduity.  'It  is  faid  by 
Hacket,  that  when  our  prelate  firft  entered  upon 
this  office,  he  had  fuch  a  load  of  bufincis,  that  he 
was  fenced  to  fit  by  candle  light  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  two  hours  before  day,  and  to  remain 
there  till  between  eight  and  nine  ;  after  which,  he 
repaired  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  where  he  fat  as  fpeak- 
cr  till  twelve  or  one  every  day.  After  a  fhort 
jepaft  at  home,  he  then  returned  to  hear  the  caufes 
'la  chancery,  which  he  could  not  difpatch  in  the 
.  , . ,  momijjg ; 
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morning:  or  if  he  attended  the  council  at  "White- 
hall, fee  came  back  towards  evening,  and  followed 
his  chancery  bufmefs  till  eight  at  night,  and  later. 
After  this,  when  he  came  home,  he  perufed  what 
papers  his  fecretaries  brought  to  him;  and  when 
that  was  done,  though  late  in  the  night,  he  pre- 
pared himfelffor  the  bufmefs  which  was  to  be  tranf- 
acled  next  morning,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  And 
we  are  tord,  that  when  he  had  been  one  year  lord- 
keeper,  he  had  finally  concluded  more  caufes  than 
had  been  difpatched  inthefeven  preceding  years. 

In  the  liar-chamber,  he  behaved  with  more  lenity 
and  moderation  in  general,  than  was  ufual  among 
'the  judges  of  that  court.  He  would  excufe  him- 
felf  from  inflicting  any  fevere  corporal  pu-n-ifhment 
upon  an  ofiender,  by  laying,  that  councils  had  for- 
bad the  bifhops  from  meddling  with  blood  in  a  judi- 
cial form.  And  In  pecuniary  fines,  his  hand  was 
fo  light,  tkat  the  lor.i  treafurer  Cranfield  com- 
plained againft  him  to  the  king.,  for  leifeaing  his 
Majefty's  fees.  He  was  as  generous  alfo  in  remifc- 
firig  his  own  fines ;  of  which  the  following  is  given. 
as  an  inftance.  Sir  Francis  Ingk'fteld  had  (aid  be- 
llbre  witnefTes,  *'•  that  he  could  prove  this  holy  bifhop- 
judge  had  been  bribed  by  fome  that  had  fared  weft' 
HI  their  caufes/"  The  lord- keeper,  to  clear  him - 
ifclf,  calls  wpon  Sir  Francis  to  make  good  his 
words  :  which  he  being  not  able  to  do,  a  fine  of 
4bme  thoufand  pounds  was  laid  upon  him,  to  fee 
'paid  to  the  king  a  ad  the  injured  paity-  But  Toon 
after  Bifhop  WtHiams  fent  for  Sir  Francis,  and 
fold  him  he  would  give  him  a  demonftration,  that 
he  was  above  a  bribe ;  and  for  my  part,  faid  he, 
Jf  forgive  you  every  penny  of  my  fine,  and  will  beg 
oP  his  Majefty  to  do  the  fam£/  This  piece  of  ^e- 
nerofity  fo  yanquifhed  Sir  Francis,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged his  fault,  ajid  was  afterwards  received 
iiito  fome  degree  of  friendihip  and  acquaintance  with 
the  ioud-keeej*  The 
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The  lord-kceeper  made  ufe  of  his  influence  with 
the  kirg,  in,  behalf  of  feveral  noblemen  who  were 
under  the  royal  difpleafure,  and  in  confinement. 
He  prevailed  with  his  Majefty  to  fet  at  liberty  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  fifteen  years 
a  prifoner  in  the  Tower.  He  procured  'alfo  the  en- 
largement of  the  earls  of  Oxford  and  Arundel,  bath 
of  whom  had  been  a  ccnfiderable  time  under  con- 
fmcp-scnt.  He  employed  likcwife  his  good  offtcos 
with  the  King,  in  behalf  of  many  others  of  interior 
rank.  To  this  purpcfe,  bifhop  Hacket  relates  the 
following  icory.  A  clergyman  had  been  imprifoned 
for  meddling  with  ftate  affairs  in  the  pulpit.  Bifhop 
Williams  was  defircus  of  procuring  his  rcleafemcnt  j 
and  therefore  he  went  to  the  King,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  heard  fome  idle  goffips  -corrpLiined  of 
Ms  Majdiy  gricvoufly,  and  did  not  flick  to  curfe 
him.  "''Why,  what  evil  have  1  done  to  them,,"' 
laid  the  King.  "  Sir,  fa  id  the  lord-keeper,  fuch 
a  man  s  wife,  upon  tidings  of  her  hu (band's  impri- 
fbnment,  fell  prefently  into  labour,  and  the  niid- 
wives  can  do  her  no  good  to  deliver  her,  but  fay  it 
will  not  be  effected  till  (he  be  comforted  to  fee  her 
hufband  again  :  For  which  the  women  that  affii}  her 
revile  you,  that  her  pains  fhould  flick  at  fuch  a 
difficulty."  «'  Now  weal  away,"  faid  the  King, 
«  fend  a  warrant  prefently  to  releafe  him,  left  the 
woman  perifh." 

Mr.  Knight,  a  young  divine  of  Oxford,  had  alfo 
advanced  fomewhat  in  a  fermon  which  was  faid  to 
be  derogatory  to  the  royal  prerogative,  for  which  h£ 
was  a  long  time  imprifoned  in  the  Gatehoufe  ;  and 
a  charge  was  about  to  be  drawn  up  againft  him,  to 
impeach  him  of  treafonable  do&rine.  One  .Dr. 
White,  a  clergyman  far  advanced  in  years,  was 
likewifc  in  great  danger  of  a  profecution  of  the 
fame  kind.  Bifliop  Williams  was  very  defirous 

of 
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of  bringing  both  thefe  gentleman  off,  and  he  hit  on 
the  following  flratagem  to  efi'cdl  it.  Some  in- 
{tru&ions  had  been  appointed  to  be  drawn  up  by  his 
care  and  direction,  for  the  performance  of  ufeful 
and  orderly  preaching  ;  which  being  under  his  hand 
to  difpatch,  he  now  befought  his  Majefly,  that  this 
provifo  might  pafs  among  the  reil  ;  that  none  of  the 
clergy  might  be  permitted  to  preach  before  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  nor  after  threefcore.  "  On  my 
foul,  (faid  the  King),  the  dev.il,  or  feme  fit  of 
niadnefs  is  in  the  motion  ;  for  I  have  many  great 
wits,  and  of  clear  diftilkuion,  that  have  preached 
before  me  at  Royflon  and  Newmarket  to  my  great 
liking,  that  are  under  thirty.  And  my  prelates 
and  chaplains,  that  are  far  ftricken  in  years,  are  the 
•fceft  matters  in  that  faculty  that  Europe  affords/' 
4<  I  agieeto  ail  this,  (anfwered  the  lord -keeper,)  and 
lince  your  Miijefty  will  allow  both  young  and  eld 
to  go  up  into  the  pulpit,  it  is  but  jufli  c  that  you 
ijiew  indulgence  ,o  the  young  ones,  if  they  run  into 
errors  before  their  wits  be  fettled,  (for  every  appren- 
tice is  allowed  to  mar  fome  werk,  before  he  be  cun- 
n'ng  in  the  myftery  of  his  trade),  and  pity  to  the 
old  ones,  if  fome  of  them  fall  into  dotage,  when 
their  brains  grow  dry,.  Will  your  Majcfty  conceive 
difpleafure,  and  not  lay  it  clown  ;  if  the  former  fet 
your  teeth  an  edo;e  fometinies,  before  thry  are  mel- 
low-wife ;  and  if  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  be  touched 
with  a  blemifh,  when  they  begin  to  be  rotten,  and 
to  drop  from  the  tree/'  "  This  is  not  unfit  for  con- 
fideration,  (faid  the  King),  but  what  do  you  drive 
at."  "  Sir,  replied  Williams,  firft,  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  mine  own  boldnefs  :  then  to  remember 
that  Knight  is  a  beardlefs  boy,  from  whom  exa&nefs 
of  judgment  could  not  be  expected  ;  and  that 
White  is  a  decrepid,  fpent  man,  who  had  not  a 
fee  iimple,  but  a  leafe  of  reafon,  audit  is  expired. 

Both 
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Both  thefe,  that  huye  been  fcolifh  in  their  feveral 
extremes  of  years,  I  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  your 
princely  clemency".  In  confeqnence  of  this  artful 
application,  king  James  readily  granted  a  pardon  to 
born' of  them. 

Bifhop  Williams  expended  confiderable  fums  to 
procure  .good  intelligence  in  affairs  of  ftatc;  and 
Hacket  £.vcs  a  very  particular  account  of  an  artful 
ftnitagein  hy  which  he  difcovered  the  intrigues  of 
the  Spanifh  ambafiador  againft  Buckingham.  A 
paper  of  complaints  and  informations  againft  that 
favourite,  had  been  privately  given  to  the  King. 
This  gave  James  great  difturb>*ncr»j  and  in  this 
difpolition  he  took  coach  with  prince  Charles  to 
Windfor;  and  when  Euckingnam,  who  attended; 
offered  to  ftep  in,  the  King  fount)  a  flight  excule 
to  leave  him  behind;  and  he  in  vain,  begged  with 
tears  to  know  the  cau-e  of  his  Majefty's  difpjcafurr. 
Williams,  having  received  intelligence  of  tbis,  went 
jmmediately  to  Buckingham,  who  was  retired  me»- 
lancholy  to  Wallingford-houfe,  where  he  acquaint- 
-ed  him,  that  it  was  fome  of  the  Spanidt  air.bajQa- 
dor's  agents,  who  had  endeavoured  to  niirj  him  with 
-the  King  ;  and  advifed  him  to  go  to  Windfor,  and 
never  leave  his  Majefry,  and  al-fo  gave  him  fqme 
farther  directions,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effect  of 
the  Spani(h  machinations  againft  him.  Bucking- 
ham was  prudent  enough  to  follow  this  advice,  and 
foon  after  told  the  itory  to  prince  Charles  at 
Windfor.  This  was  on  Saturday,  and  on  the 
Monday  following  the  Prince  vv^s  very  early  at 
the  houfe  of  lords  ;  and  when  the  lord- keeper  came 
thither,  his  highnefs  took  him  afide  into  the  lobby, 
thanked  him  for  the  warning  given  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  begged  him  to  difcover  what  he  further 
knew  concerning  this  plot  againft  that  favourite, 
*4  You,  (feid  his  highneis),  that  have  gone  thus 

far, 
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far,  may  receive  greater  thanks  of  us  both,  if  you 
will  fprcad  open  this  black  contrivance,  which  has 
loft  Buckingham  the  good  opinion  of  my  father, 
and  myfelf  am  in  little  better  condition."  "  Sir, 
(faid  the  lord-keeper),  let  my  foul  fuffer  for  falfe- 
hood,  if  I  know  any  more  than  that  fpme  in  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador's  houfe  have  been  preparing  mi£- 
chief,  and  infufed  it  about  four  days  fince  into  his 
Majefty,  But  the  curtain  of  privacy  is  drawn  be- 
fore the  picture  that  1  cannot  guefs  at  the  colours.'7 
**  Well,  my  lord,  (replied  the  prirrce>)7 1  expected  bet- 
ter fervice  from  you;  for  if  that  be  the  picture  drawer's 
fhop,  no  counfellor  in  this  kingdom  is  better  acquaint- 
ed than  yourfelf  with  the  works,  and  the  workmen." 
4f  I  might  have  been,  (anfwered  the  lord-keeper),  but 
your  highnefs  and  my  lord  duke  have  made  it  a 
crime  to  fend  unto  that  houfe  j  and  they  are  afraid 
to  do  it  who  are  commanded  from  his  Majefty.  It 
is  a  month  fmce  I  have  forbidden  the  fervants  of 
that  family  to  come  at  me."  "  But,  (faid  the 
prince)  I  will  make  that  paflage  open  to  you  again 
without  offence  ;  and  enterprize  any  way  to  bring 
us  out  of  this  wood,  wherein  we  are  loft.  Only 
before  we  part,  keep  not  from  me  how  you  came  to 
know,  or  imagine,  that  the  Spanifh  agents  have 
charged  Buckingham  to  my  father  with,  high  mif- 
<lemeanors,  or  perhaps  difloyalty.  I  would  hear 
you  to  that  point,  that  I  may  compare  it  with  other 
parcels  of  my  intelligence."-  '*  Sir,  (replied  the 
lord- keeper),  I  will  go  on  dire&ly  with  you.  Ano- 
ther perhaps  would  blufh,  when  J  tell  you  with 
what  heifer  I  plow;  but  knowing  my  own  inno- 
cence, the  worft  that  can  happen  is  to  expofe  my- 
felf to  be  laughed  at.  Your  highnefs  hath  often 
feen  the  fecretary  Don  Francifco  Carondelet.  He 
loves  me,  becaufe  he  is  a  fcholar ;  for  he  is  arch- 
deacon of  Cambray.  And  fometimes  we  are  plea- 
fan  t 
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fant  together ;  for  he  is  a  Walloon  by  birth,  and 
not  a  Caililian.  I  have  difcovered  him  to  be  a 
wanton,  and  a  fervant  to  fome  of  our  Englifh  beau- 
ties, but  abov;e  all  to  one  of  that  gentle  craft  in 
Mark-lane.  A  wit  fhe  is,  and  one  that  muft  be 
courted  with  news  and  occurrences  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  with  gifts.  I  have  a  friend  that 
hath  bribed  her  in  my  name,  to  fend  me  a  faithful 
conveyance  of  fuch  tidings  as  her  paramour  Caron- 
delei  brings  to  her.  AlFthat  I  inirruded  the  duke 
in,  came  out  of  her  chamber.  And  fhe  hath  well 
earned  a  piece  of  plate  or  two  from  me,  and  fhall 
not  be  unrecompenced  for  this  fervice,  about  which 
your  highnefs  doth  ufe  me,  if  the  drab  can  help 
me  in  it.  Truly,  Sir,  this  is  my  dark  lanthorn, 
and  I  am  not  afhamed  to  enquire  of  a  Dalilah  to 
refolve  a  riddle  :  for  in  my  itudies  of  divinity,  I 
have  gleaned  up  this  maxim,  Licet  utt  alieno peccato  > 
though  the  devil  makes  her  a  ftnner,  I  may  make 
good  ufeofherfm."  "  Yea,  (faid  the  prince  merrily), 
do  you  deal  in  fuch  ware  ? "  "  In  good  faith  Sir,  (re- 
plied the  lord-keeper),  I  never  faw  her  face.'*  In 
this  manner  the  conference  between  them  ended  ; 
but  Williams  afterwards  found  means,  with  great 
art  and  addrefs,  to  draw  from  Don  Franciico  Ca- 
rondelet  himfelf,  the  particulars  of  the  Spanifti 
charge  againft  Buckingham  ;  he  alfo  drew  up  an 
anfwer  to  that  charge  for  the  duke's  ufe,  and  fent 
them  both  to  him  by  the  prince.  By  which  means 
the  favourite  was  foon  reltored  to  the  good  graces  of 
king  James. 

But  notwithftanding  the  fervices  which  Williams 
rendered  to  Buckingham,  he  could  not  fecure  that 
favourite's  friendmip.  This,  it  feems,  was  not  to 
be  done  but  by  an  implicit  conformity  to  his  will 
and  pleafure  in  all  things  :  and  this  Williams  could 
not  be  brought  to.  Our  prelate's  intereit  with  the 
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King  was,  however,   fo  great,   that  he  continued  t° 
hold  his  poit  till  the  death  of  Jarr.es,  whom  he  at- 
tended in   his  laft  moments.      He  alfo  preached  his 
funeral  fermon,    in  which   he  flattered  the  deceafed 
king  very  liberally.     James  had  promiied    him    the 
reverfion  of  the  archbimopric  of  York,  but  neither 
the  fervices  he  had  performed  for  Charles  in  fnield- 
ing  him,  while  prince  of  Wales,    from  his  father's 
difpleafure,  nor  the  exertions  of  his  political  talents 
to   prevent   the   fall  of  Buckingham  his   favourite, 
could  fecure  him  the  protection  of  the  new  monarch, 
nor  the  countenance  of  the  ungrateful  minifter    The 
reafon   is  obvious,  the  charader  of  the  lord- keeper 
was  by  no  means  fuitable  to  the  fyftem  of  dc  fpotifm 
intended  to  be  eftablifhed  by  the  King,   Bucking- 
ham and  Laud;  he  was  too  able  an  advocate  for  the 
religious  and  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fub~ 
jeci  ;  he  was  therefore  difmifled   from  his  office  as 
foon  as  it  could  be  done  with  any  appearance  of  de- 
cency, which  was  after  the  diflblution  of  the  firft 
parliament  in  this  reign  ;  between   this  event  and 
the   calling  of  a    fecond  parliament,  Buckingham 
was  allowed   to  remove  thofe  officers  of  the  crowi> 
who  had   oppofed  his  meafures  in   the  firft,  and  a- 
mongft  thefe  was  the  lord-keeper,  who  joined  with 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  other  patriots,  in  the  up- 
per houfe  to  obtain  redrefs  for  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  people.     The   jeals  were  taken 
from  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  in  October  1625,  and 
given  to   Sir  Thomas  Coventry.     It  was  likewife 
hinted  to  him  that  his  prefence  at  the  council-board 
would  be  dirpenfed  with,  and  that  he  would  incur 
the  King's  difpleafure  if  he  took  his  feat  in  the  next 
parliament :  with  refpect  to  the  laft  injunction,  the 
good  bifhop  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  comply  ;   oa 
the  contrary,    finding  that  no  writ  had  been  iffued 
to  fummon  him,  or  the  earl   of  Briftol,    he  joined 
with  that  nobleman  in  a  complaint  to  the  houfe  of 
lords  of  this  breach  of  orivelege,  and  their  lordfhips 
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petitioned  the  King  that  writs  might  be  iffued, 
which  were  done  accordingly,  and  the  bifhop  at- 
tended clofcly  to  his  duty  in  the  parliament  of  1626, 
fupporting  the  petition  of  right  with  patriotic  zeal  ; 
which  being  relented  by  the  court,  a  com  million 
was  appointed  by  the  minifter  to  make  a  ftri<51:  fcru- 
tiny  into  his  decrees  in  the  chancery,  the  frar- cham- 
ber, and  the  high  commifiion  courts,  which  ter- 
minated to  his  honour,  and  to  the  confufion  of  his 
enemies.  However,  in  the  end,  they  prevailed  by 
the  infamous  management  of  archbifliop  Laud,  who 
engaged  two  of  his  creatures,  Sir  John  Lamb  and 
Dr.  Sibthorpe,  to  lodge  an  information  againft  him 
in  the  (tar-chamber  for  protecting  of  puritans,  by 
difcouraging  them  in  their  profecution  of  thefe  fec- 
taries  found  in  his  diocefe ;  and  when  this  charge 
was  found  inefficient  to  incur  any  heavy  penalty, 
Sir  John  Monibn,  another  dependant  on  Laud, 
fwore  that  the  bifliop  of  Lincoln  had  bribed  the 
King's  evidences,  and  thereby  put  a  flop  to  a  for- 
mer profecution  commenced  againlt  him.  After 
nine  days  deliberation,  though  the  evidences  who 
fup ported  thefe  charges  were  men  or"  the  moft  infa- 
mous character,  he  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
icoco/.  to  the  king,  another  of  1000  marks  to  Sir 
John  Monfon,  to  be  fufpended  by  the  high  com- 
iniflion  court  from  his  ecclelialHcal  functions,  and 
to  be  imprifoned  during  the  King's  pleafure. 

Bifhop  Williams  received  the  news  of  this  unjuft 
and  oppreflive  fentence  with  great  compofure,  fay- 
ing, cc  Now  the  work  is  over,  my  heart  is  at  reft ; 
fo  is  not  many  of  theirs  who  have  cenfured  me." 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remain- 
ed three  years,  and  aftonifhed  even  his  enemies  by 
his  fortitude  and  patience,  being  as  chearful  as  ufual, 
and  amufinghimielf  with  literary  employments.  Upon 
the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in  November 
1640,  he  petitioned  the  king,  and  obtained  the 
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Queen's  mediation  for  his  enlargement,  and  that 
he  might  have  his  writ  as  a  peer  to  fit  in  parliament ; 
but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  archbifhop  Laud  and 
the  lord-keeper  Finch,  that  his  Majeily  refufed  it  j 
however,  the  houfc  of  lords  though jt  proper  to  exert 
their  authority  upon  this  occafion,  for  about  a  fort- 
night after  they  lent  the  ufher  of  the  black  rod  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  demand  the  bifhop 
of  Lincoln,  and  though  the  King  was  apprifed  of 
this  rneafurc,  he  durit  not  oppofe  it,  and  he  was 
peaceably  furrendered  to  the  ufher,  who  conducted 
him  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  where  he  inftantly  V  ok 
his  feat.  His  Majefty  from  the  worft  of  motives, 
a  dread  of  his  lodging  complaints  againft  the  minif- 
try,  thought  proper  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  tq< 
order  all  the  records  of  the  informations  and  pro- 
ceedings againft  him  to  be  deftroyed  ;  not  as  fomc 
have  afferted  cc  that  nothing  might  {land  upon  re- 
cord againft  him,"  but  in  order  to  fcreen  Laud  and 
the  other  judges  who  had  pafTed  fentence  upon  him, 
from  a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  their  conduit, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  leaders  in  the  oppoli- 
tioji ;  but  fuch  was  the  amiable  difpofition  of  this 
great  and  good  man,  that  no  intreaties  or  perfuafions 
could  induce  him  to  profecute  his  enemies,  or  in- 
deed to  complain  of  them  to  the  houfe. 

When  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  was- 
before  the  houfe  of  peers,  (according  to  the  account 
given  by  Dr.  Hacket,  his  chaplain,  who  was  made 
bifhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.)  he  maintained  the  right  of  the  bench 
of  bifhops  to  vote  in  capital  cafes,  which  was  warmly 
contefled ;  but  Lord  Clarendon,  aflerts  the  vegy 
contrary,  and  declares,  that  without  communica- 
ting with  any  of  his  brethren,  he  not  only  withdrew 
when  this  bufmefs  came  on,  but  frankly  declared, 
that  where  life  was  concerned,  they  ought  not  to  be 
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prefent.  From  the  character  of  biihop  Racket,  a 
man  diftinguimed  for  his  piety,  his  learning,  and 
his  accuracy  as  an  hiftorian,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve he  has  related  the  truth  ;  cfpecially  as  lord 
Clarendon  takes  all  occafions  to  condemn  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  Williams* 

Wh«n  the  King-  declared  that  he  neither  would 
nor  could  in  conscience,  give  the  royal  affent  to 
the  acl:  of  attainder  againft  StraflFord,  lord  Say  de- 
lired  the  King  to  confer  with  the  bifhops  for  the 
iatisfadtion  of  his  confcience,  and  with  bifhop  Wil- 
liams in  particular,  who  advifed  him  to  reflecl:  on 
his  own  fituation  :  that  his  own  life,  his  queen's, 
and  his  children's  were  in  danger  from  the  fury  of 
the  incenfed  multitude,  that  the  nation  feemed  to 
be  unanimous  in  demanding  the  head  of  that  unfor- 
tunate nobleman,  and  therefore  as  a  king  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  gratify  the  wifhes  of  his  fubje&s,  it  ought 
not  to  wound  his  confcience,  even  though  an 
innocent  man  {hould  fuffer  for  the  good  of  fociety. 
Lord  Clarendon  has  mifreprefented  this  advice  given 
by  our  prelate  greatly  to  his  difadvantage,  but  upon 
examining  other  hiftorians,  it  Appears  to  amount 
to  no  more  than  we  have  juft  ftated,  and  not  to  be 
reprehenfible,  efpecially  as  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment had  previously  condemned  the  earl. 

The  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York  becoming  vacant 
in  1641,  our  prelate  claimed  the  reverfion  upon  the 
ftrength  of  the  late  king's  promife,  and  the  fituation 
of  public  affairs  making  it  expedient  for  Charles  to 
retain  in  his  fervice  a  man  of  his  political  abilities 
and  moderate  temper,  he  was  promoted  to  that 
dignity;  and  the  fame  year,  he  made  a  very  long 
and  learned  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  bill  for  depriving  the  bifhops  of  feats  in 
that  houfe,  which  occafioned  it  to  lay  upon  the 
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table  five  months.  At  length,  the  mob  flocked  about 
the  parliament  houfe,  crying  out  "  No  bifhops, 
No  bifhops,"  and  infulted  many  of  them  as  they 
paiFed  to  the  houfe,  particularly  the  new  made  aivh- 
bifhop  of  York,  who  was  perfonally  afiaulted  and 
had  his  robes  torn  from  his  back  :  upon  which  it 
,is  acknowledged  he  loft  his  temper,  and  retiring  to 
his  houfe,  the  deanery  at  Weltminfler,  he  fent  for 
all  the  bifhops  then  in  town,  amounting  with  him- 
felf  to  twelve,  when  with  great  impetuofity  he  pro- 
pofed  and  prepared  a  proteltation,  which  was  una- 
nimoufly  figned  and  fent  to  the  houfe  of  lords, 
"  complaining  of  the  violence  by  which  they  were 
prevented  from  attending;  and  procefting  againft  all 
the  a£ts  which  were  or  fhould  be  done  during  the 
time,  that  they  fhould  by  force  be  kept  from  doing 
their  duties  in  the  houfe."  This  proiefration  was 
no  fooner  communicated  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  than 
the  lords  who  had  promoted  the  bill  for  depriving  the 
prelates  of  their  feats,  expreffed  their  joy  at  receiv- 
ing it,  and  cried  out,  that  this  was  Digitus  Dei  to 
accomplifh  that  which  they  had  defpaired  of;  and 
without  paffing  any  judgment  upon  it  themfelves, 
they  defired  a  conference  with  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, who  foon  concurred  with  them  to  charge 
the  protefrers,  with  being  guilty  of  high  treafon, 
and  to  fend  them  all  to  the  Tower ;  accordingly 
they  were  committed  and  remained  in  prifon,  till 
the  bill  was  pafied  for  depriving  them  of  their  feats 
in  parliament,  which  did  not  happen  tijl  fome 
months  after.  One  gentleman  only  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  prelates,  and  that 
rather  farcaftically  than  with  any  intention  to  ferve 
them  ;  for  he  faid,  *«  he  did  not  believe  they  were 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  but  that  they  were  {lark 
mad,  and  therefore  he  defired  they  might  be  fent  to 
Bedlam." 
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In  June  1642,  when  the  King  was  at  York,  the 
archbiihop  was  inftalled  in  perfon  in  the  cathedral, 
but  in  July  his  Majefty  was  obliged  to  leave  York, 
and  the  arxhbifhop  did  not  remain  long  after  him, 
for  the  younger  Hotham  having  fworn  to  feize.  and 
put  him  to  death  for  opprobrious  words  fpoken  againft 
him  concerning  his  ulage  of  the  King  at  Hull,  he 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  Cawood  Caftle,  where 
Dr.  Feme,  whom  he  had  formerly  made  archdeacon 
of  Leicefter,  came  to  him  one  night  very  late,  and 
advifed  him  to  leave  the  houfe  and  the  county  as 
fail:  as  poffible,  becaufe  his  adverfary  was  coming 
againft  him  with  a  ftrong  force,  and  intended  to  at- 
tack the  caftle  by  five  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  which  proved  to  be  true,  the 
archbifliop  made  his  efcape  at  midnight  with  a  few 
horfe,  and  what  effects  he  could  carry  off  at  fuch 
fhort  notice.  He  retired  into  Wales  to  Aber  Con- 
Way,  where  he  had  an  eftate,  and  he  repaired  and 
fortified  Conway  Caftle,  for  the  King's  ufe,  which 
fo  highly  pleafed  his  Majefty,  that  by  a  letter  dated 
from  Oxford,  Auguft  the  ift,  1643,  he  heartily 
defired  him  to  go  on  with  that  work ;  alluring  him 
that  he  fhould  be  reimburfed  his  expences,  before 
the  cuftody  of  the  caftle  was  given  to  any  other  per- 
foh  than  himfelf,  or  whom  he  fhould  recommend. 
The  beginning  of  the  following  year  the  King 
having  fent  for  the  archbifhop  to  attend  him  at  Ox- 
ford, he  deputed  the  cuftody  of  the  caftie  to  his  ne- 
phew William  Hooks,  Efq  ;  and  being  arrived  at 
Oxford,  he  cautioned  his  Majefty  againft:  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whom  he  reprefented  as  his  moft  dan- 
gerous enemy,  afTuring  him,  that  though  he  was 
at  that  time  of  mean  rank  and  ufe  in  the  army, 
he  would  foon  climb  higher.  "  I  knew  him  faid, 
the  archbifhop  at  Bugden  ;  but  never  knew  his  re- 
ligion. He  was  a  common  fpokefman  for  fe&aries,. 
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and  maintained  their  parts  with  ftubbornefs.  He 
never  difcourfed  as  if  he  was  pleafed  with  your 
Majefty  and  your  great  officers  :  indeed  he  loves 
none  that  are  more  than  his  equals.  YourMajefty 
did  him  but  jwftice  in  repulfmg  a  petition  put  up  by 
him  againft  Sir  Thomas  Steward,  of  the  ifle  of  Ely, 
but  he  takes  them  all  for  his  enemies,  that  would 
not  let  him  undo  his  beft  friend  :  and  above  all  that 
live,  I  think  he  is  injuriarium  perfequentijfimusy  as 
Portius  Latro  faid  of  Cataline.  He  talks  openly 
that  it  is  fit  fome  perfon  fhould  acl  more  vigoroufly 
againft  your  forces,  and  bring  your  perfon  into  the, 
power  of  the  parliament.  He  cannot  give  a  good 
word  of  his  general  the  earl  of  Efiex,  -becaufe,  he 
fays,-  the  earl  is  but  half  an  enemy  to  your  Majefty, 
and  hath  done  you  more  favour  than  harm.  His 
fortunes  are  broken  that  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to 
fubfiit,  much  lefs  to  be  what  he  afpires  to,  but  by 
your  Majefty's  bounty  or  by  the  ruin  of  us  all,  and 
a  common  confufion,  as  one  faid,  Lentulus  falva 
republlca  falvus  eJJ'e  non  potuit.  In  {hort,  every  beaft 
hath  fome  evil  properties ;  but  Cromwell  hath  the 
properties  of  all  evil  hearts.  My  humble  motion  is, 
that  either  you  would  win  him  to  you  by  promifes 
of  fair  treatment,  or  catch  him  by  fome  ftratagem 
and  cut  him  oft"." 

After  fome  ftay  at  Oxford,  he  returned  to  Wales, 
having  received  freih  inttru&ions  from  the  King  to 
take  care  of  all  North  Wales,  but  more  particularly 
of  Conway  Caftle,  in  which  the  people  of  the 
country  by  his  pcrmiffion  had  placed  their  moft 
valuable  effect-.  In  1647,  Sir  John  Owen,  a 
colonel  in  the  royal  army,  marching  into  that  part 
of  the  country  after  a  defeat,  obtained  of  princeRu- 
pert  an  appointment  und<-jr  his  hand  to  the  com- 
mand of  Conway  Caftle,  and  accordingly  he  entered 
it  by  force,  though  Williams  produced  the  King's 
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letter  in  which  he  grants  the  command  to  him  or 
his  deputy,  till  his  expences  in  repairing  and  forti- 
fying it  fhould  be  refunded.  Owen,  fo  little  was 
the  regard  paid  to  the  royal  orders,  even  by  the 
King's  own  officers,  not  only  detained  the  effects 
of  the  archbifhop  and  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
but  even  refuted  him  fome  of  his  own  beer  and  wine 
for  prefent  ufe.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  remonftrated 
to  the  king  againft  Owen's  conduct,  and  therefore 
finding  no  other  means  of  redrefs,  he  confented  to 
join  with  the  people  whofe  effects  were  lodged  in 
the  caftle,  in  affifting  colonel  Milton,  a  zealpus 
officer  in  the  parliament  fervice,  to  force  open  the 
gates  and  retake  it.  The  archbifhop  attended  in 
perfon  upon  this  occafion,  and  furrendered  the  caftle 
to  colonel  Milton  upon  the  exprefs  condition  that 
evtery  perfon  mould  receive  his  property  detained  by 
Owen,  which  he  faw  punctually  performed;  yet 
he  was  loudly  cenfured  by  the  royalifts  for  this 
t  ran  fact  ion. 

From  this  time,  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the 
archbimop  in  public  life;  he  was  fo  affected  with 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  war,  and  finally  with  the 
king's  horrid  cataftrophe,  that  he  palled  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  clofe  retirement  at  the  houfe 
of  lady  Moftyn  at  Landegay,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween ftudy  and  devotion,  his  natural  chearfulnefs' 
giving  way  to  dejection  and  heavy  grief,  which  put 
a  period  to  his  life,  on  the  25th  of  March  (his 
birth-day)  1650.  He  was  interred  in  the  parifh 
church  of  Landegay,  where  fome  years  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  his  nephew  and  heir  Sir  Griffith  Williams 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Archbimop  Williams  acquired  fome  reputation 
as  a  theological  writer  by  many  fermons  which  ap- 
peared in  print,  but  more  by  the  treatife  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  life  of  Laud  againft  that  prelate's 
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innovations  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church* 
It  is  intitled,  "  The  holy  table,  name  and  thing 
more  antiently,  properly,  and  literally  ufed  under 
the  new  teftament,  than  that  of  altar,  written  long 
ago  by  a  minifter  of  Lincolnfhire  in  anfwer  to  Dr. 
Cole,  a  judicious  divine  of  queen  Mary's  days." 
It  was  printed  for  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln  in  1657, 
4to,  but  has  never  been  reprinted,  and  is  now  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Though  lord  Clarendon  was  no 
friend  to  the  archbifhop,  he  reprefents  this  book  as 
full  of  good  learning,  and  that  learning  clofely  and 
jfolidly  applied  ;  and  it  has  always  been  held  in 
great  efteem  by  the  difTenters  from  the  church  of 
.England,  who  venerate  the  character  of  our  prelate 
as  the  only  one  of  is  order  in  his  time,  who  had  the 
courage  to  ftand  forth  in  fupport  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. In  his  private  life  he  is  charged  with  oftenta- 
tion  and  luxury,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
dderved  this  cenfure,  for  the  whole  accufation  a- 
mounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  he  lived  more 
boipitably  than  any  of  his  predeceffors  at  Bugden, 
and  when  he  was  lord-keeper  he  kept  open  houfe 
for  all  perfons  cf  rank  who  travelled  that  way; 
and  he  feldom  fat  down  to  table  without  fome  of 
the  clergy  of  his  diocefe  :  he  was  alfo  remarkably 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  when  he  was  reproached 
f  ;r  living  with  too  much  fplendour  he  ufed  to  fay: 
He  would  fpend  his  own  while  he  had  it,  for  he 
thought  his  adverfaries  would  not  let  him  enjoy  it 
long.  He  continued  his  cuftomary  mode  of  living 
after  he  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  king  Charles, 
and  was  known  to  be  in  diigrace ;  this  enraged  the 
ininiftry,  and  being  told  of  it,  he  cooly  replied  ; 
*'  that  he  knew  not  what  he  had  done,  to  live  the 
worle  for  their  fakes,  who  did  not  love  him."  He 
'Was  very  liberal  to  poor  fcholars  in  both  univerfities 
and  to  learned  foreigners  in  diiirefs :  a  remarkable 
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inftance  of  which  deferves  to  be  preserved  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others  of  true  and  delicate  munificence. 
Peter  du  Moulin,  an  eminent  French  proteitant  di- 
vine, fied  to  England  to  avoid  the  violent  profecu- 
tions  carried  on  againft  that  profeffion  in  his  own 
country ;  foon  after  his*  arrival  the  bifhop  ordered 
his  chaplain  to  make  him  a  vifit  j  and  luppoling 
him  to  bi  in  want,  he  ordered  him  to  take  fome 
money  for  him,  not  naming  any  fum.  Upon 
which  Racket  f<ud,  he  could  not:  give  him  lefs  than 
twenty  pounds.  "  I  did  demur  upon  the  fum,  faid 
the  bifhop,  to  try  you.  Is  twenty  pounds  a  fit  gift 
for  me  to  give  to  a  man  of  his  parts  and  deferts  ? 
Take  an  hundred,  and  prefent  it  from  me,  and  tell 
him  I  will  come  fhortly  and  vifit  him  myfelf."  He 
was  alfo  a  great  patron  to  his  countryman  John 
Owen  the  epigrammatic  poet,  whom  he  maintained 
for  feveral  years,  and  when  he  died,  he  buried 
him  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  his 
own  expence.  His  difburftments  wholly  employed 
in  a£ts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  amounted  yearly 
to  iooo/.  and  fometimes  to  I2OO/.  and  it  was  ex- 
tended to  private  gentlemen  who  were  diilreiled  by 
narrow  fortunes  and  unable  without  his  bounty  to 
live  in  character.  Yet  he  found  means  to  repair 
and  beautify  the  choir  of  Weitminfter  Abbey,  to 
build  a  library  for  the  college  of  St.  John  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  received  his  education;  and  a 
chapel  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  from  the  (ingle 
circumftance  of  its  bearing  the  name  of  his  diocefe, 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  that  college. 

An  accident  happened  to-  him,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  which  Racket  relates  in  his  life,  and  it  oukq;ht 
to  find  a  place  here  with  the  fame  good  intent ;  to 
refute  the  fcandalous  reflections  to  be  found  in  fome 
writers  his  cotemporaries  refpecting  the  very  clofe 
intimacy  which  fubiilted  between  him  and  the  coun- 
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tefs  of  Buckingham,  the  duke's  mother.  "  He  fuf- 
fered  an  adventitious  accident  when  he  was  about 
ieven  years  of  age,  which  compelled  him  to  actual 
cbavHty.  He  took  a  leap,  being  then  in  long  coats, 
from  the  walls  of  Conway  town  to  the  £ea  fhore, 
looking  that  the  wind  which  was  then  very  frrong 
would  fill  his  coats  like  a,  fail,  and  bear  him  up  as 
it  did  his  play-fellows.  But  he  found  it  otherwife  ; 
for  he  did  light  with  his  belly  upon  a  big,  ragged 
ftone,  which  caufed  a  fecret  infirmity,  fitter  to  be 
underftood  than  farther  defcribed ;  and  want  of  timely 
remedy,  the  fkill  of  good  furgery  being  little  known 
in  that  country,  continued  it  to  his  dying  day.'7 

*^*  Authorities.  Life  of  Archbifhop  Williams, 
by  Dcdor  John  Hacket,  Bifhcp  cf  Litchfield  and 
Coventry  1693.  Fol.  Clarendon's  Hiflory  of  the 

Sreat  Rebellion,  Vol.  4.     Arthur  Wilibn's  Life  of 
ames  L 


SUPPLEMENT. 

Memoirs    of   BEAUMONT    and    FLETCHER    and 
PHILIP  MASSINGER,  Dramatic  Poets. 

i 
[A.  D.  1576,  to  1625.] 

IT  may  be  obferved  that  the  aera  of  Britifh  hiltory 
coir;prifed  in  this  volume  afforded  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  progrefs  and  improvement  of  the  po- 
lite arts.     The  commercial  fpirit  which  animated 
the  main  body  of  the  nation  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  operated  more  powerfully    in    the   reign   of 
James  I.    the   whole   attention    of  the  mercantile 
clafFes  of  the  people  was  engrofTed  by  the  infant 
colonies  which  were  firmly  eftablifhed,  and  began 
to  repay  the  adventurers  and  proprietors  with  profit : 
this  engaged  greater  numbers,  in  the  hopes  of  fimi- 
lar  fuccefs,  to  embark  in  commercial  purfuits :  And 
as  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  from  the  accefiion  of 
James  to  the  death  of  Charles,  they  were  conftantly 
involved  in  religious  or  political  difputes,  and  their 
chief  buiinefs  was  the  improvement  of  their  eftates, 
lb  that  they  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  pa- 
tron ife  and  cultivate  thofe  arts  which  ferve  to  em- 
bellifh  kingdoms,  and  to  refine  fociety.     The  favo- 
rite public  amufements  were  thofe  of  the  theatre, 
and  therefore  dramatic  poetry  met  with  great  en- 
couragement; but  as  for   fculpture,  painting  and 
rnufic,  they  were  confined  within  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  the  court.    James  had  a  tafte  for  architecture, 
and  took  under  his  protection  our  countryman,  the 
celebrated  Inigo  Jones.     Charles,  who  had  a  more 
than  ordinary  fkill  in  the  liberal  arts,  continued 
Jones  in  the  royal  fervice,  but  painting  being  the 
darling  art  with  this  monarch,  he  was  more  liberal 
of  his  favours  and  rewards  to  thofe  celebrated  Fle- 
mifh  matters,  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  Vandyke  5 
thefe  he  invited  to  England  and  retained  in  his  ler- 
vice  a  confiderable  time,  and  married  the  latter  to 
one  of  his  kinfwomen.     At  the  fame  time,  from  an 
unhappy  prejudice  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  this 
kingdom,  but  is  now  wearing  off,  (for  which  we 
ftand  indebted  to  the  difcernment  and  patriotifm  of 
hisprefent  majefty,)  an  excellent Englifh  paint  rwas 
neglected  and  died  almoft  in  penury.    We  fhall  con- 
clude this  brief  introduction  to  the  lives  of.  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  the  liberal  and  polite  arts  during  this  pe- 
riod, by  noticing  that  their  moftdiilinguifhed  patrons, 
M  5  beiidcs 
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befides  the  fovereigns,  were  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Aruridel,  and  archbifhop  Laud  ;  and  that  a  fa- 
mous Scotch  mufician,  whofe  name  was  Laws,  was 
a  particular  favourite  with  Charles  J.  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  any  memoirs  of  this  mafter, 
who  was  however  flyled  by  his  royal  patron,  "  the 
father  of  Englifh  mufic." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  were  fo  intimately  con- 
nected as  authors  and  likewife  as  infeparable  friends 
and  companions,  that  it  has  been  ufual  to  blend  their 
memoirs,  but  as  the  incidents  of  their  feparate  lives 
muft  necefiarily  differ,  we  {hall  give  them  feparate,, 
io  far  as  it  can  be  done  independent  of  their  literary 
concerns. 

MR.  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT  was  defcended  from 
an  ancient  family  of  his  name  fettled  ztGrace-dicu  im 
Leicefterfhire,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year 
J5$5  3  h*s  father  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  his  elder  brother  Sir  John  Beaumont  followed 
the  profefflon  of  the  law,  from  which  he  retired 
early  in  life,  having  married  a  lady  of  confiderable 
fortune ;  and  he  then  became  no  inconfiderable 
poet,  as  appears  by  fome  verfes  written  in  praife  of 
Jiis  poems  by  Ben  J  orifon. 

Our  dramatic  poet  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  from  thence  was  admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
being  likewife  defigned  for  the  law,  but  his  poetic 
genius  prevailing,  he  devoted  himfelf  fo  entirely  to 
the  mufes ;  that  he  quitted  all  other  ftudies,  and  it 
is  fuppofed  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  plays  written  by 
him  and  Fletcher,  that  he  flood  indebted  to  them 
for  his  fubfiftence  during  a  very  ihort  life,  probably 
pafled  in  gaiety  and  diffipation,  but  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  account ;  only  we  find  that  he 
died  in  1615,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  was  buried  at  the  entrance  of  St,  Benedict's 
chapel  in  Weitminfter  Abbey. 

In 
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Tn  the  preface  to  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  we  are  told  that  he  left  one  daughter  na- 
med Frances  Beaumont,  who  died  in  Leicefterfhire 
in  1700.  This  lady  had  in  her  polleilion  fever al 
poems  written  by  her  father,  but  they  were  loft  at 
fea  in  her  voyage  from  Ireland,  where  (he  had  lived 
fome  time  in  the  duke  of  Ormond's  family.  Befides 
the  plays  in  which  he  was  jointly  concerned  with 
Fletcher,  he  wrote  a  little  dramatic  piece,  intitled, 
"  aMafque  of  Gray's-Inn  Gentlemen."  "  The 
"  Inner  Temple,  a  poetical  epiftle  to  Ben  Jonfon;'* 
«<  Verfes  to  his  friend  matter  John  Fletcher,  upon 
"  his  faithful  fhcpherdefs  ;"  and  other  poems  printed 
together  in  1653,  in  octavo.  Mr.  Beaumont  was 
etteemed  fo  good  a  judge  of  dramatic  compofidons, 
that  Ben  Jonfon  fubmitted  his  writings  to  his  cor- 
rection, and  it  is  thought  was  much  indebted  to 
him  for  the  contrivance  of  his  plots.  What  an  af- 
fection Jonfon  had  for  him  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing verfes  addrefled  to  him. 

How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  mufe, 
That  unto  me  do'ft  fuch  religion  ufe  ! 
How  do  I  fear  myfelf  that  am  not  worth 
The  leaft  indulgent  thought,  thy  pen  drops  forth, 
At  once  thou  makeft  me  happy,  and  unmak'ft  ; 
And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thou  tak'ft, 
What  fate  is  mine,  that  fo  itfelf  bereaves  ! 
What  art  is  thine,  that  fo  thy  friend  deceives  F 
When,  even  there,  where  moft  thou  praifeft  me. 
For  writing  better  I  muft  envy  thee. 

Sir  John  Beaumont  furvived  his  brother  many 
years,  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetry,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  annex  the  lines  he  wrote  upon  his 
death,  taken  from  Sir  John's  poem  intitled  "  Bof~ 
worth  Field." 

On 
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On  death,  thy  marderer,  this  revenge  I  take, 
I  flight  his  terror,  and juft  queftion  make, 
Which  of  us  two  the  beft  precedence  have, 
Mine  to  this  wretched  world,  thine  to  the  grave. 
Thou  fhouldft  have  followed  me,  but  death,  to  blame 
Mifcounted  years,  and  meafured  age  by  fame. 
So  dearly  haft  thou  bought  thy  precious  lines  ; 
Their  praife  grew  fwiftly,  fo  thy  life  declines. 
Thy  mufe,  the  hearer's  queen,  the  readers  love, 
All  ears,  all  hearts  (but death's)  could  pleafeand  move. 

Mr.  JOHN  FLETCHER  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Richard 
Fletcher,  bifhop  of  London,  in  15945  a  prelate  not 
remarkably  eminent,  but  whofe  memory  is  preferv- 
ed  in  hihrory  on  account  of  three  remarkable  cir7 
cumftances.  Firft,  that  he  was  the  father  of  our 
poet.  Secondly,  that  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  an  extreme  averfion  to 
the  marriages  of  the  clergy,  efpecially  of  thofe  whom 
Ihe  had  advanced  to  the  prelacy,  by  marrying  when 
he  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  a  fecond  wife,  young 
and  very  handfome,  for  which  offence  fhe  ordered 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  fufpend  him  for  a 
time.  Thirdly,  that  his  fudden  death,  being  to 
all  appearance  well,  Tick  and  dead  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  was  generally  imputed  to  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  tobacco,  which  brought  that  herb,  the  quali- 
ties of  which  were  not  then  well  known,  into  great 
difrepute.  Our  poet  was  born  in  Northamptonfhire  in 
3576,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  com- 
menced his  friendly  intercourfe  with  Beaumont:  it  is 
imagined  he  was  of  Bennet  college,  becaufe  his  father 
had  been  a  great  benefactor  to  thatfocietyj  notonlyin 
his  life  time,  but  by  legacies  in  his  will.  No  tranf- 
a&ions  of  our  poet's  life  are  noticed  by  any  biogra- 
phers, except  his  literary  performances,  concerning 
\vhich  we  are  informed  that  he  wrote  plays  in  con- 
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i unction  with  Beaumont,  and  that  he  affifled  Ben 
Jonfon  in  a  comedy  called  "  The  Widow." 
He  likewife  lent  his  aid  to  another  efteemed  friend, 
Philip  Maffinger,  a  dramatic  writer  of  inferior  note, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  pub- 
liftied  fourteen  plays  written  byhimfelf,  befides  thofc 
he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  the  other  poets  his 
cotemporaries,  of  whom,  Middleton,  Rowley,  Field 
and  Decker  were  properly  the  minor  poets.  Flet- 
cher died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1625^,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy  in  South- 
wark;  Maflinger  died  fuddenly  in  1639,  and  was 
buried,  according  to  Sir  Afton  Cockaine,  in  the  fame 
grave. 

It  is  very  fingular  that  the  lives  of  thefe  three  dra- 
matic writers  mould  have  furnimed  few  or  no  inci- 
dents worthy  of  record,  fo  that  they  are  indebted 
folely  to  their  pens  for  pofthumous  reputation ;  a 
leflbn  this  to  mankind,  pointing  out  a  road  to  fame 
after  death,  attainable  by  the  improvement  of  the 
human  mind,  where  the  fcenes  of  life  are  laid  in  a 
private  ftation,  affording  otherways  no  ftriking 
tranfaction  worthy  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  next 
generation. 

It  is  not  juftly  known  what  parts  were  allotted 
diftinclively  to  each,  in  the  plays  compofed  by  the 
joint  labours  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The 
prevailing  opinion  is,  that  Beaumont's  cool  judg- 
ment was  ufually  employed  in  connecting  and  re- 
trenching the  exuberances  of  Fletcher's  fprightly 
wit  and  humour,  and  that  Beaumont  likewife  form- 
ed the  plots,  and  moft  material  incidents  of  the 
drama;  yet,  ifWinftanley  may  be  credited,  his 
aflbciate  muft  at  times  have  had  a  fhare  in  the 
bufmefs  as  well  as  the  language  of  their  pieces  ;  for 
th^t  author  relates,  in  his  lives  of  the  poets,  that 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  meeting  once  at  a  tavern, 

in 
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in  order  to  fketch  the  plan  of  a  tragedy,  Fletcher 
undertook  to  kill  the  king,  which  proportion  being 
overheard  by  a  waiter,  he  very  officioufly  ran  to  a 
neighbouring  magiftrate  and  lodged  an  information 
againft  them  for  high  treafon,  upon  which  they  were 
apprehended,  but  upon  examination  before  the  juf- 
tice,  it  appearing  that  they  meant  no  other  but  the 
king  of  their  tragedy,  they  were  difcharged,  and 
the  matter  getting  wind,  ended  in  mirth.  After 
the  death  of  Beaumont,  Mr.  Fletcher  is  faid  to 
have  confulted  Mr.  James  Shirley  in  forming  the 
plots  of  feveral  of  his  plays,  but  we  have  no  rules 
for  difcovering  which  thole  were,  nor  is  it  of  any 
confequence  at  this  diftance  of  time :  it  is  more 
fatisfadtory  to  know  in  what  degree  of  eftimation 
our  authors  have  been  held  by  the  eminent  poets  and 
critics  of  fucceed ing  ages.  Mr.  Philips,  in  h\sThea- 
trum  Poetarum  obferves,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
happy  triumvirate  of  the  chief  dramatic  poets  of 
our  nation  in  the  laft  foregoing  age,  among  whom 
there  might  be  faid  to  be  a  fymmetry  of  perfection, 
while  each  excelled  in  his  peculiar  way  :  Ben  Jon- 
fon  in  his  elaborate  pains  and  knowledge  of  authors : 
Shakefpeare  in  his  pure  vein  of  wit  and  natural  po- 
etic height ;  and  Fletcher  in  a  courtly  elegance  and 
genteel  familiarity  of  ftyle,  and  withal  awit  and  in- 
vention fo  overflowing,  that  the  luxuriant  branches 
thereof  were  frequently  thought  convenient  to  be 
lopped  off  by  his  almoft  infeparable  companion 
Francis  Beaumont. 

Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  eflay  on  dramatic  poetry, 
remarks,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  in 
his  time  were  the  moil  pleafmg  and  frequent  enter- 
tainments, two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the 
year,  tor  one  of  Shakefpeare's  or  Jonfon's  ;  and  the 
reaion  he  aligns  is,  bccaufe  fiere  is  a  certain  gaiety 
in  their  comedies,  and  a  pathos  in  their  moil  ferious 
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plays,  which  fuits  generally  with  all  men's  humours. 
The  cafe  however  is  now  reverfed,  for  Shakefpeare's 
plays  are  in  full  porTeffion  of  the  ftage,  while  thofe 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  but  rarely  performed. 

It  muft  not  be  denied  however  that  the  works  of 
our  authors,  though  they  have  the  fan&ion  of  the 
greateft  names  in  their  praife,  are  liable  to  many  ob- 
jections, and  deferve  cenfure,  which  they  have  not 
efcaped.     Mr.  Rymer,  the  celebrated  author  cc  of 
the  Foedera,  &c."  has  criticifed  them  in  a  book  in- 
titled,  "  the  tragedies  of  the  laft  age  considered  and 
examined  by  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  .and  by 
the  common  fenfe  of  all  ages."     In  this  tracl:  the  , 
curious  refearcher  will  find  their  faults  pointed  out  * 
with  more  truth  than  good  humour,    and  to  ba-    • 
lance  this  he  muft  refer  to  the  beauties  illuftrated 
by  Deriham,  Waller,  and  the  other  admirers  of  our 
authors  already  mentioned. 

The  firft  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty  plays, 
was  publiihed  in  Folio,  in  1679.  Another  edition 
was  publifhed  in  1711,  in  7  Vols.  8vo.  and  ano- 
ther in  1751,  in  10  Vols.  Svo* 

*#*  .Authorities*  Fuller's  Worthies  in  North- 
amptonfhire.  Jacob's  Poetical  Regifter.  Win- 
ftanley — and  Gibber's  lives  of  the  Poets.  Gen* 
Biog.  Dictionary. 
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DRAMATIC    POET. 
[A.  D.  1574,  to  1634.] 

With  Memoirs  of  MICHAEL  DRAYTON, 
and  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 

T)  E  N  JONSON,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
[3  the  Englifh  theatre,  was  the  fruit  of  a  poil- 
humous  birth,  and  came  into  the  world  about  a 
month  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Being  born  in 
Weftminfter,  he  was  put  to  a  private  fchool  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  ;  but  removed 
thence  at  a  proper  age,  to  that  of  the  royal  foun- 
dation, where  Camden  became  his  mafter.  As  his 
father  was  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman,  this  ftep 
feems  to  have  been  taken  in  the  view  of  breeding 
him  to  the  church.  But  the  widow  being  left  in 
narrow  circumftances,  thought  fit  to  accept  an  offer 
of  marriage,  made  to  her  by  a  bricklayer;  and,  af- 
ter her  Ton  had  continued  fome  years  at  Weftmin- 
fter School,  and  made  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in 
clailical  learning,  fhe  took  him  away,  and  obliged 
him  to  work  under  his  ftep-father. 

This  was  nipping  the  firft  fprig  of  his  dawning 
genius  in  the  bud  j  his  fpirit  was  not  of  a  temper 
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to  take  the  bent  of  fo  mortifying  a  change.  In  the 
depth  of  his  refentment,  he  left  his  mother  ;  and 
inlifting  himfelf  a  foldier,  was  carried  to  the  English 
army,  then  engaged  againlt  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Netherlands.  Here  he  acquired  a  degree  of  military 
glory  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  private  fol- 
dier. In  an  encounter  with  a  lingle  man  of  the 
enemy,  he  flew  his  opponent;  and  (tripping  him, 
carried  off  the  fpoils  in  the  view  of  both  armies. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  followed  the  bent  of 
his  inclination;  and  refuming  his  fi-udies,  went  to 
St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.  But  here  he  had 
foon  the  misfortune  to  undergo  a  fecond  mortifica- 
tion. The  fcantinefs  of  his  purfe  not  fupplying 
him  with  the  decent  conveniencies  of  learned  eafe, 
he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  quitting  the 
feat  of  the  mufes,  after  a  fhort  flay  there.  In  this 
exigence  he  took  a  courfe,  not  uncommon  to  per- 
fons  of  fuch  a  genius  under  the  like  diftrefs.  He 
applied  to  the  play-houfes,  and  was  admitted  into 
an  obfcure  one,  called  the  Green  Curtain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch  and  Clerkenwell.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  this  ilation,  when,  not  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  the  bufmefs  of  an  acTor  only, 
he  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote  fome  pieces  for  the 
ftage.  But  his  performances  either  way  did  no  cre- 
dit to  his  genius. 

During  his  continuance  in  this  humble  ftation, 
he  had  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  players  ;  who  fend- 
ing him  a  challenge,  there  enfued  a  duel,  wherein 
Jonfon  killed  his  adverfary.  For  this  offence  be- 
ing thrown  into  prifon,  under  that  misfortune  his 
fpirit  was  funk  into  fuch  a  degree  of  melancholy, 
that  he  became  a  fit  object  to  be  fubdued  by  the 
crafty  attacks  of  a  popifh  prieft ;  who  oificioufly 
vifited  him  in  his  confinement,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  renounce  the  doctrine  he  was  bred  in,  and  become 
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a  Roman  catholic,  and  he  remained  twelve  years 
within  the  pale  of  that  church.  But  not  long  after 
this  change  in  his  religious  condition,  he  alfo  made  a 
change  in  his  civil  one,  and  took  to  himfelf  a  wife, 
having  firft  obtained  his  releafement  from  prifon. 
His  fpirit  revived  with  his  liberty  5  and,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  difcouragements  he  met  with,  he  went  on 
digging  in  the  poetic  mine,  and,  bydint  of  unpa- 
ralleled induftry,  improved  his  genius  fo  much,  that 
at  length  he  produced  a  play ;  which  having  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Shakefpeare, 
that  humane,  good-natured  bard,  refolving  to  do  full 
juftice  to  its  merit,  brought  it  upon  the  ftage  where 
he  was  a  manager,  and  a£ted  a  part  in  it  himfelf. 

Thus  encouraged,  his  genius  ripened  apace,  and 
his  comedy,  intitled,  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour," 
made  its  appearance  on  the  fame  ftage  in  1598. 
This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  "  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour."  And  he  continued,  in  like 
manner,  to  furnifh  a  new  play  every  year,  till  he 
was  called  off  by  the  mafques  and  entertainments 
made  for  the  reception  of  king  James  I.  on  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  was  continu- 
ally retained  in  this  employ,  on  all  occafions,  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  his  life. 

But  thefe  flighter  efforts  of  his  mufe  did  not 
wholly  occupy  his  genius.  Both  inclination  and 
ambition  concurred  in  prompting  him  to  the  graver 
and  weightier  works  of  the  drama.  Accordingly, 
in  1605,  came  out  his  comedy  of  "  Volpone,  or 
the  Fox ;  "  which  being  finimed  in  the  fpace  of 
five  weeks,  did  not  hinder  him  from  indulging  the 
fournefs  of  his  temper,  in  a  fatirical  comedy,  called, 
«  Eaftward  Hoe,"  written  about  this  time  againft 
the  Scotch  nation.  In  this  piece  of  intemperance, 
Chapman  and  Marfton  were  his  coadjutors;  and 
they  were  all  three  committed  to  prifon,  and  brought 
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in  danger  of  lofing  their  ears  and  nofes  in  the  pil- 
lory; but,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
a  pardon. 

To  repair  this  fault,  Jonfon  facrificed  both  his 
time  and  his  mufe,  almoit  intirely,  to  gratify  the 
tafte  of  the  court  in  mafques,  for  fome  years  ;  fo 
that  his  next  play  did  not  make  its  appearance  till 
1609.  But  hg  made  fome  amends  for  the  length  of 
this  interval,  by  the  perfection  of  the  piece,  which 
he  intitled,  "Epicene,  or  the  Silent  Woman  ;" 
this  being  generally  efteemed  the  in  oft  exa&  and 
rmifhed  comedy  that  our  nation  hath  produced. 
And  the  next  year  he  brought  forth  "  The  Alche- 
mift,"  one  of  the  beft  of  his  comedies  ;  but  that  was 
followed  the  en  filing  year,  1611,  by  the  worft  of 
his  tragedies,  intitled,  "  Cataline." 

In  1613  our  author  took  a  tour  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  an  interview  and  converfation 
with  cardinal  Perron,  whom  he  treated  with  that 
franknefs  and  bluntnefs  which  was  natural  to  him. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  commenced  a  quarrel 
with  Inigo  Jones,  whom  he  therefore  made  the 
fubjecl:  of  his  ridicule,  in  his  next  comedy,  called* 
"  Bartholomew  Fair,"  a&ed  in  1614.  That  was 
fucceeded  by  "  The  Devil's  an  Afs,"  in  1616* 
This  year,  he  published  his  works  in  one  folio  vo- 
lume; and  the  poet-laureat's  falary,  of  an  hundred 
marks  per  annum,  was  fettled  upon  him  for  lite, 
by  king  James  I.  the  ianae  year. 

Crowned  with  thefe  honours  by  his  prince,  he 
faw  the  moft  difHnguifhed  wits  of  his  time  cVowding 
his  train  and  courting  his  acquaintance.  And,  in 
that  Spirit,  he  was  invited  to  Chrift-Church  in  Ox- 
ford, by  Dr.  Corbet,  then  fenior-ftudent  of  that 
college.  Our  poet  gladly  accepted  the  invitation; 
and,  having  pufied  fome  time  in  cultivating  his  mufe 
in  that  delightful  feat,  he  received  an  additional. 
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attestation  of  his  merit  from  the  univerfity,  who 
prefented  him  with  the  honorary  degree  of  matter 
of  aits,  at  the  ad  in  1619.  On  the  death  of  the 
laureat,  Samuel  Daniel,  in  October  following, 
Jonfon  fucceeded  to  that  pott,  the  duty  of  which 
had  been  chiefly  performed  by  him  a  long  time 
before. 

The  year  had  not  expired  when,  our  new  crowned 
laureat  took  a  tour  into  Scotland,  on  purpofe  to 
vifit  a  favourite  brother-poet,  Mr.  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  in  that  country.  He  patted  fome 
months  with  this  ingenious  friend,  to  whom  he 
opened  his  heart  with  a  moft  unreferved  freedom 
and  confidence,  the  fweetett  gift  of  friendfhip.  Our 
author  was  much  pleafed  with  the  adventures  of  this 
journey,  and  celebrated  them  in  a  particular  poem  ; 
which,  with  feveral  more  of  his  productions,  being 
accidentally  burnt,  about  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards, that  lofs  drew  from  him  a  poem,  which  he 
called,  «  An  Execration  upon  Vulcan."  He  feems 
to  have  let  no  year  pafs  without  the  amufement  of 
writing  fome  of  thefe  fmaller  pieces.  And  thofe, 
with  the  mafques,  which  the  office  of  poet-laureat 
then  particularly  called  for  every  Chrittmas,  filled 
up  the  interval  to  the  year  1625  ;  when  his  comedy, 
intitled,  "  The  Staple  of  News,"  appeared  upon 
the  ftage.  Not  long  afterwards  he  fell  into  an  ill 
ftate  of  health,  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 
the  difcharge  of  his  duty  at  court.  And  he  found 
time  alfo  to  gratify  the  more  agreeable  exercife  of 
play- writing;  for  in  1629,  he  brought  another  co- 
medy, called,  «  The  New  Inn,  or  the  light  Heart" 
to  the  theatre.  But  here  his  adverfaries  prevailed 
over  him  ;  the  play  was  bitted  out  of  the  houfe  on 
its  fir  ft  appearance  there;  and  our  laureat  had  re- 
courfe  to  his  pride  for  revenge,  which  dictated  an 
ode  to  himfelf,  threatening  to  leave  the  fhge,  which 
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lit  did  foon  after.  This  ftep  having  reduced  his 
finances  to  a  low  ebb,  the  king,  Charles  I.  gra- 
cioufly  fent  him  a  purfe  of  an  hundred  pounds. 
That  goodnefs  was  properly  and  in  character  re- 
paired by  the  following  epigram,  addrefled  to  his 
royal  benefactor. 

Great  Charles,  among  the  holy  gifts  of  grace, 

Annexed  to  thy  perfon  and  thy  place, 

'Tis  not  enough  (thy  piety  is  fuch) 

To  cure  the  called  king's-evil  with  a  touch, 

But  thou  wilt  yet  a  kingly  mafl'ry  try, 

To  cure  the  poet's  evil,  poverty  : 

And  in  thefe  cures  doft  to  thyfelf  enlarge, 

As  thou  doft  cure  our  evil  at  thy  charge. 

Nay,  and  in  this  thou  fhew'ft  to  value  more, 

One  poet,  than  of  other  folks  ten  fcore. 

O  piety !  fo  to  weigh  the  poor's  eftates, 

O  bounty  !  fo  to  difference  the  rates. 

What  can  the  poet  vvifh  his  king  may  do, 

But  that  he  cure  the  people's  evil  too  ? 

But  his  majefty's  munificence  did  not  flop 
here ;  he  augmented  the  laureates  falary  of  an 
hundred  marks,  to  an  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
together  with  the  addition  of  a  tierce  of  canary 
wine;  which  penfion  has  been  continued  to  his 
fucceflbrs  in  that  office  ever  fince.  Our  poet  ob- 
tained this  favour  by  the  annexed  droll  petition  : 

The  humble  petition  of  poor  Ben, 

To  the  beft  of  monarchs,  mafters,  men, 

King  Charles. 

Doth  moft  humbly  fhew  it, 
To  }our  majefty,  your  poet : 
That  whereas  your  royal  father 
James  the  blefled,  pleafed  the  rather, 
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Of  his  fpecial  grace  to  letters, 

To  make  all  the  mufes  debtors 

To  his  bounty  :   by  extenfion 

Of  a  free  poetic  penfion, 

A  large  hundred  marks  annuity, 

To  be  given  me  in  gratuity, 

For  done  fervice,  and  to  come  : 

And  that  this  fo  accepted  fum ; 

Or  difpenfed  in  books  or  bread, 

(For  on  both  the  mufe  was  fed) 

Hath  drawn  on  me  from  the  times, 

All  the  envy  of  the  rhimes, 

And  the  rat'ling  pit-pat  noife 

Of  the  lefs  poetic  boys, 

When  their  pot-guns  aim  to  hit, 

With  their  pellets  of  fmall  wit, 

Parts  of  one  (they  judg'd)  decay 'd, 

But  we  laft  out  frill  unlay'd. 

Pleafe  your  majefty  to  make, 

Of  your  grace,  for  goodnefs'  fake, 

Thofe  your  father's  marks  your  pounds  : 

Let  their  fpite  (which  now  abounds) 

Then  go  on  and  do  its  \vorft, 

This  would  all  their  envy  burft  : 

And  fo  warm  the  poet's  tongue, 

You'll  read  a  fnake  in  his  next  fong. 

King  Charles  the  firft's  perfonal  character 
makes  it  no  improbable  fuppofition,  that  thefe 
acts  of  bounty  might  be  in  fome  meafure  the 
effects  of  his  companion  for  this  fervant,  who 
began  now  to  fink  into  a  viable  decay  both  of 
body  and  mind.  'Tis  true,  we  have  two  comedies 
wrote  by  him  afterwards ;  but  they  are  fuch  as 
have  not  been  unfitly  called,  his  dotage ;  and  he 
found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  abfolutely  laying 
«Iown  his  pen  foon  after  the  year  1634. 

3  His 
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His  diforder  was  the  palfy,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  life  in  Auguft  1637,  in  the  fixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  three 
days  afcerwards  in  Weibninlter  Abbey,  at  the 
north  weft  end,  near  the  belfry.  Over  his 
grave  was  laid  a  common  paveroent-ftone,  with 
this  laconic  infcription,  "  O  rare  Ben.  Jonfon." 
It  was  done  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
John  Young,  of  Great-Milton  in  Oxfordfhire. 
But  a  much  better  monument  was  raifed  to  his  me- 
mory fix  months  afterwards,  when  there  came  out 
a,  collection  of  elegies  and  poems,  intitled,  "  Jon- 
fonicus  Verbius  !  or,  the  Memory  of  Ben  Jonfoii 
revived  by  the  Friends  of  the  Mufes."  And  prefently 
after,  there  was  a  defign  fet  on  foot  to  erecl:  a  mar- 
ble monument  with  his  ftatue,  and  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money  v\ as  colle&ed  for  the  purpofe;  but 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  prevented  the  car- 
rying it  into  execution,  and  the  money  was  returned. 
The  buft,  in  bas-relieve,  with  the  former  infcrip- 
tion under  it,  that  is  now  fixed  to  the  wall  in  the 
Poets  Corner,  near  the  fouth-eaft  entrance  into 
the  abbey,  was  fet  up  by  that  great  patron  of  learn- 
ing, the  iecond  earl  of  Oxford,  of  the  Harley 
family. 

As  to  our  poet's  own  family,  it  became  extin£t 
in  him,  for  he  furvived  all  his  children.  As  to  his 
perfon  and  character,  if  we  may  depend  on  his  own 
defcription,  his  body  was  large,  corpulent,  and 
bulky,  and  his  countenance  hard  and  rocky;  fo 
that  his  figure  greatly  refembled  that  of  Sir  John 
Falftafr,  and  confequently  could  not  be  much  lefs 
apt  to  raife  laughter.  Nor  was  the  caft  of  his  tem- 
per and  natural  difpofition  at  all  more  reipe<5lable, 
as  reprefented  by  his  friend  Mr.  Drummond,  who 
obferves  him  to  be  "  A  great  lover  and  praifer  of 
himfelf  5  a  contemner  and  fcorner  of  others  5  chufmg 

rather 
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rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  jeft ;  jealous  of 
every  word  and  action  of  thofe  about  him,  efpecially 
after  drink,  which  was  one  of  the  elements  in  which 
he  lived;  a  diflembler  of  the  parts  which  reigned 
in  him ;  a  bragger  of  fome  good  that  he  wanted ; 
he  thought  nothing  right,  but  what  either  himfelf 
or  fome  of  his  friends  had  faid  or  done.  He  was 
paflionately  kind  and  angry  ;  carelefs  either  to  gain 
or  keep  ;  vindictive,  but  if  he  was  well  anfwered, 
greatly  chagrined;  interpreting  the  beft  fayings  and 
deeds  often  to  the  worlt.  He  was  for  either  reli- 
gion, being  verfed  in  both ;  opprefled  with  fancy, 
•  which  over- mattered  his  reafon ;  a  general  difeafe 
among  the  poets."  He  had  a  very  ftrong  memory ; 
for  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  "  Difcoveries,"  that  in 
his  youth  he  could  have  repeated  whole  books  that 
he  had  read,  and  poems  of  fome  felect  friends, 
which  he  thought  worth  charging  his  memory  with. 

As  to  his  genius,  the  character  of  it,  in  refpecl 
to  dramatic  poetry,  has  been  already  touched  upon. 
To  which  muft  be  added  Mr.  Pope's  remark,  that, 
«  When  our  author  got  pofleflion  of  the  ftage,  he 
brought  critical  learning  into  vogue ;  and  that  this 
was  not  done  without  difficulty,  which  appears  from 
thofe  frequent  leflbns  (and  indeed  almoft  declama- 
tions j  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his  firft 
plays,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  actors,  the 
grex,  chorus,  &c  to  remove  the  prejudices  and  re- 
form the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  'Till  then,  the 
Englifh  authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writing  upon 
the  model  of  the  ancients  :  their  tragedies  were  only 
hiftones  in  dialogue,  and  their  comedies  followed  the 
thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found  it,  no  lefs  impli- 
citly than  if  it  had  been  true  hiftory," 

Ben  J  nfon  appears   to   have  had  no  nice  ear 

for  poetry ;  however,  Mr.  Drummond  declares  that 

his  inventions  were  fmooth  and  eafy.     He  does  not 
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appear  to  have  had  much  conception  of  thofe  breaks 
and  refts,  or  of  adapting  the  found  of  his  verfe  to 
the  fenfe,  which  are  the  chief  b  auties  of  our 
beft  modern  poets.  'Tis  univerfally  agreed,  with 
his  laft-mentioned  friend,  that  tranilation  or  imita- 
tion was  his  moft  diftinguifhed  talent,  wherein  he 
excelled  all  his  cotemporaries ;  and  befides  his 
new-forming  our  drama  after  the  antient  models, 
he  gave  us  the  firft  Pindaric  ode  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, that  has  any  juft  claim  to  that  title. 

After  the  edition  of  his  works  already  mentioned, 
they  were  reprinted  in  1716,  in  fix  volumes  octavo; 
and  another  edition  has  been  lately  printed  in  1756, 
feven  volumes  odlavo,  with  feme  notes  and  additions 
by  P.  Whalley,  late  fellow  of  St.  John's  college 
in  Oxford;  who  hath  like  wife  infer  ted  Jonfon's 
comedy,  intitled,  "  The  Cafe  is  Alter'd,"  not  in 
any  former  edition. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  he  had  a  defign 
to  write  an  epic  poem,  and  was  to  call  it  Crologia, 
or  the  Worthies  of  his  country,  ail  in  couplets,  as 
he  detefted  all  other  rhime.  It  is  likewife  faid, 
that  he  actually  wrote  a  difcourfe  on  poetry,  both 
againft  Campion  and  Daniel,  efpecially  the  lair, 
where  he  proved  couplets  to  be  the  beft  fort  of 
verfes. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  our  poet  lived 
in  great  friendfhip  with  Mr.  William  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Drummond  was 
a  cotemporary  author  and  poet,  therefore  concife 
memoirs  of  this  gentleman,  and  of  Michael  Dray- 
ton,  another,  poet  of  great  repute  in  thofe  days  may, 
with  great  propriety,  be  annexed  to  his  life. 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON  was  born  at  Harfhull  in 
Warwickfhire,  in  the  year  1563,  but  his  family 
which  was  ancient,  derived  their  name  from  the  town 
of  Dray  ton  in  Leicefterfe#:st  &.£  tea  years  «>f  age  it 
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appears  that  he  was  page  to  feme  perfon  of  diftinc- 
tion,  by  whom  it  is  probable  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
where,  we,  are  told  he  enquired  of  his  tutor,  "  what 
kind  of  creatures  poets  were,5'  and  defired  him  of 
all  things,  if  poffible,  to  make  him  a  poet:  which 
we  find  was  effected,  for  lie  became  eminent  in  this 
character  feveral  years  before  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  in  the  year  1593,  he  publifhed  a 
collection  of  paftorals,  under  the  title  of  "  Idea  • 
the  Shepherd's  Garland,  fafhioned  in  nine  eclogues  ; 
with  Rowland's  .sacrifices  to  the  nine  Mufcs"  in 
4to.  thefe  poems  eftablifhed  his  reputation  as  a  paf- 
toral  poet,  and  by  the  Englifh  critics  they  were 
deemed  equal  to  Boccace.  Mr  Drayton  reprinted 
them  in  Folio,  in  1619  with  confiderable  emenda- 
tions, under  the  title  of  "  Paftorals  containing  Ec- 
logues :  with  the  Man  in  the  Moon." 

But  his  ferious  poems  on  important  fubjects  t!o 
the  greater!:  honour  to  his  memory.  "  The  Baron's 
wars."  "  England's  heroic  epifHes."  "  The  down- 
falls of  Robert  of  Normandy,  Matilda  and  Gavef- 
ton,"  were  all  compofed  and  made  their  appearance 
in  the  world  about  the  year  1598  ;  the  patriotic 
turn  of  thefe  pieces,  joined  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  author,  acquired  him  univerfal  erteem  It  is 
not  certain  what  walk  of  life  he  purfuecl,  but  as 
early  as  the  year  1588,  it  is  conjectured  he  was  in 
the  military  fervice  of  his  country,  for  by  his  de- 
fcription  in  cne  of  his  poems,  of  the  Spaniih  inva- 
fion,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  ipe6btor  at  Dover  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  that  he  was  conver- 
fant  with  military  men. 

On  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  Mr.  Drayton  pre- 
fented  a  congratulatory  poem  to  his  Majeity,  which 
was  printed  in  4to  b'Jt  to  his  great  mortification  it 
was  not  very  gracioufiy  received,  \vhich  occafioned 
him  to  feek  fox  a  patron  in  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 

to 
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to  whom  he  dedicated  his  firft  part  of  his  heroic 
poem,  intitled,  Poly-Olbion,  by  which  Greek  title, 
fignifying  "  very  happy,"  he  denotes  England.  It 
is  a  chorographical  defcription  of  this  country  in 
Englifh  verfes  of  twelve  feet,  comprized  in  eighteen 
fongs,  illuftrated  with  notes  by  Selden  the  famous 
antiquary  ;  it  is  much  admired  for  its  hiftoric  truth ; 
unfortunately  the  prince  died  before  the  f.cond  part 
was  completed,  and  this  frefh  d i fa pp ointment  mi.de 
Dray  ton  give  up  all  hopes  of  preferment  at  court. 
However  he  dedicated  this  part  to  prince  Charles, 
and  gives  a  hint  of  extending  his  plan  to  Scotland, 
but  probably  want  of  encouragement  made  him  de- 
cline it. 

The  fecond  volume  of  Mr.  Drayton's  poems  was 
published  in  1627,  containing,  "  The  Battle  of 
Agincourt."  **  The  miferies  df  queen  Margaret," 
<s  The  court  of  Fairies."  "  The  quell  of  Cyn- 
thia." "  The  Shepherd's  fyrena."  "  Elegies," 
and,  "  The  Moon  Calf,"  a  fevere  fatire  upon  the 
mafculiiie  affeftation  of  the  women,  and  the  effemi- 
nate difguifes  of  the  men  in  his  time;  which  viis 
habits  were  introduced  with  the  love  of  mafques 
then  greatly  in  vogue.  His  laft  performance  was 
a  third  volume  of  poems  published  in  1630,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Mufes  Elyziumj"  including 
three  divine  poems,  "  On  Noah's  flood."  "  The 
birth  and  miracles  of  Mofes,"  and,  "  David  and 
Goliath."  The  three  latter  pieces  being  greatly  in- 
ferior to  his  other  performances  are  not  reprinted 
in  the  laft  edition  of  his  works. 

Michael  Dray  ton  died  in  1631,  and  was  interred 
in  Wettmi nfter  Abbey,  where  his  monument  with 
his  effigies  may  be  found,  in  the  poet's  corner, 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOND,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
was  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Drummond  ofHawthornden, 
gentleman  ufher  to  James  VI.  before  he  came 
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to  the  throne  of  England.  He  was  born  in  1585  ; 
received  part  of  his  education  at  Edinburgh,  and 
in  the  year  1606  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Bourges  in  France  to  complete  it.  There  he  ftu- 
died  the  civil  law,  and  made  fuch  a  progrefs  in 
that  fcience,  that  if  he  had  took  to  the  practice,  it 
is  fuppofed  he  would  have  been  the  moft  eminent 
lawyer  of  his  time,  in  Scotland.  But  his  genius  in- 
clining him  to  hiftory  and  poetry,  he  retired  upon 
his  father's  death  to  his  paternal  eftate  at  Haw- 
thornden,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  reading  the 
greek  and  latin  poets,  and  oblig'd  the  world  with 
feveral  excellent  productions  in  profe  and  verfe. 
««  His  Cyprefs  grove,"  an  admired  competition  in 
profe,  was  firft  publifhed  after  a  dangerous  fit  of  ili- 
nefs ;  and  foon  after,  "  The  Flowers  of  Sion"  a 
poem. 

A  melancholy  circumftance  obliged  him  once 
more  to  vifit  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  alleviate 
and  diffipate  his  grief.  This  was,  the  dea^h  of  an 
amiable  lady,  to  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  married.  He  took  up  his  refidence  fometimes 
at  Paris,  and  fometimes  at  Rome,  from  which  pla- 
ces he  vifited  the  feveral  univerfities  of  France, 
Italy  and  Germany,  converfing  and  correfponding 
with  all  the  learned  men  of  the  age ;  at  the  fame 
time,  he -made  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  books  :  thus  enriched  with  further  acqui- 
fitions  of  knowledge,  after  eight  years  abience,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  but  finding  it  in- 
volved in  a  civil  war,  he  retired  again  to  the  con- 
tinent, but  to  what  part  is  not  certain.  During 
this  laft  abfence  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his 
hiftory  of  five  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  of  the  name 
of  James,  which  was  not  publifhed  till  after  his 
death.  Befides  this  work,  he  compofed  feveral  po- 
litical tracts  againil  the  covenanters,  and  the  party  in 
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oppofition  to  Charles  I.  AHb  a  celebrated  piece 
intitled,  "  Irene"  being  a  political  and  moral  ora- 
tion addrefled  to  the  king,  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy,  on  the  fubjecl:  of  their  mutual  jealouiies,  and 
demonstrating  from  reafon  and  hiftory  that  a  civil 
war  muft  be  the  confequence.  The  marquis  of 
Montrofe  having  procured  a  copy  of  Irene,  defired 
him  to  print  it  as  the  b eft  means  of  quieting  the 
minds  o.f  the  people;  he  likewife  fent  him. a  pro- 
tection in  1645,  with  a  letter  in  which  he  praifes 
his  loyalty  and  learning.  Frpm  this  circumftance, 
and  that  ©f  his  having  married  the  year  before,  it 
is  probable  he  had  returned  to  fome  part  of  Scotland 
as  early  as  the  year  1641.  He  kept  up  an  intimate 
friendship  and  correfpondence  with  Drayton  and 
Ben  Jonfon  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1649.  His  works  were  collated  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  one  volume,  in  Folio,  with  his  life  pre- 
fixed, at  Edinburgh  1711. 

*#*  Authorities.     General  Biog.  Dic"r.    Vol.  4, 
Life  of  Drummond  prefixed  to  his  works, 
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SIR  ROBERT  COTTON,  BART. 

Including  Memoirs  of  JOHN    SPEED. 
[A.  D.   1570,  to  1631.] 

TH  E  celebrated  founder  of  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary, whole  memory  as  a  patron  of  learning 
ever  be  revered  by  the  fons  of  fcience,  was 
the  fon  of  Thomas  Cotton,  Efq  ;  a  private  gentle- 
man, pofleffed  of  a  confiderable  eftate  at  Denton 
Hall  near  Connington  in  Huntingdonfhire  ;  he  was 
born  there  in  the  year  1570;  and  was  fent  to  Tri- 
nity college  in  Cambridge  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. In  1585,  he  took  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of 
Arts ;  and  loon  after  he  retired  from  the  univerfity, 
and  lived  fome  time  with  his  father  at  Denton,  but 
at  length  finding  it  necefiary  to  acquire  fome  im- 
provements requifite  to  form  the  character  of  the 
real  gentleman,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  fo- 
cial  intercourfe  with  the  great  world,  he  went  to 
London,  where  the  bent  of  his  difpofition,  which 
led  him  to  curious  and  learned  refearches  into  An- 
tiquity, foon  became  known,  and  he  was  introduced 
toafociety  of  Antiquarians,  compofed  of  men  of  the 
rirft  abilities  and  of  diftinguifhed  rank  ;  with  thtfe  he 
cbnflantly  aflbciated,  and  it  was  owing  in  a  great 
meafure  to  his  ingenuity  and  attentive  care  that  a  re- 
gular body  of  antiquarians  were  ibon  after  formed 
into  a  fociety,  under  that  title. 

Mr.  Cotton  now  directed  his  ftudies  to  hiftory 
and  antiquities,  and  being  liberally  fuppojted  by  his 
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father  he  began  to  purchafe,  and  to  collect  ancient 
curious,  hiftorical  records,  fuch  as  treaties,  charters, 
patents,  and  other  valuable  manufcripts.  About 
the  year  1600,  having  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Camden,  he  refolded  to  gain  experimental 
knowledge  in  his  favourite  fubjecb,  by  travelling 
with  thatT  celebrated  antiquarian  to  the  North,  and 
in  the  courie  of  the  excurfion,  Mr.  Camden  flood 
indebted  to  him  for  many  explanations  relative  to 
dubious  and  obfcurecircumftances  in  hiftory,  which 
he  candidly  acknowledges  in  his  Britannia. 

About  the  time  of  his  return,  a  cfifpute  had  arifen 
between   the  courts  of  England  and  Spain,  con- 
cerning the  precedency  claimed  by  the  ambafladors 
of  each,  at  the  courts  of  foreign  princes  ;   and  queen 
Elizabeth  being  upon  the  point  offending  Sir  Henry 
Neville  and  others  to  Boulogne,  in  quality  of  her  com- 
miffioners  tonegociate  a  peace  with  Spain  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  to  whom  Spain  had 
already  fent  an  embafTy ;  her  Majefty  commanded 
the  newly  eftablifhed  antiquarian    fociety  to  give 
th?ir  opinion  upon  the  fubjecT:,  and  this  occafioned 
a   publication  by   Mr.  Cotton,    in  defence  of  the 
precedency    claimed    by   England,    indued,    "  A 
Brief  Abftradt  of  the  queftion  of  precedency  between 
England   and  Spain."     But  neither  Mr.  Cotton's 
treatife,   nor  the  firm   refolution   of  the   Englifh 
court  to  maintain  the  precedency,  had  any  weight 
with  the  Spanifh  commifE oners,   who    unable    to 
carry  their  point  of  precedency,  abruptly  broke  up 
the  conferences,  and  put  an  end  to  the  negociation. 

Whether  it  was  owinp;  to  the  bad  fuccefs  of  this 
affair,  or  to  any  other  cr.uU,  we  find  no  notice  taken 
of  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  Mr.  Cotton  by 
Elizabeth  or  her  miniftry.  But  upon  the  acceflion 
of  James- 1.  he  became  known  at  court,  and  he 
was  in  the  long 'lift  of  b?.ro:;cfs  created  by  that 
N  4  monarch 
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monarch  on  the  firft  inftitution  of  that  dignity, 
May22d,  1611,  in  the  Qth  year  of  the  reign  of 
that  monarch  :  from  this  time  we  are  informed,  that 
his  learning  arid  merit  were  fo  confpicuous  that  he 
was  not  only  held  in  high  efteem  by  all  men  of 
eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  but  that  he  was 
confultcd  by  admin iftration  as  an  oracle,  upon  all 
points  of  controveify  between  the  court  and  the  peo- 
pje,  refpecling  the  political  conititution  of  England. 

The  terms  of  the  propofed  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  fubmitted  to  his  opinion.  He  was 
defired  to  give  in  a  flate  of  the  laws  of  England  be- 
fore the  conqueft ;  and  of  the  revenues  granted  to 
the  kings  from  time  to  time.  His  advice  was  re- 
quired with  refpecl  to  the  nature  of  the  dignity  and 
precedency  of  knights  of  the  bath  ;  and  upon  the 
jgrand'queftioij  concerning  the  expediency  and  uti- 
lity of  dtbafirig  the  coin,  the  miniftry  entirely  re- 
jied  upon  his  judgment. 

In  confideiation  for  thefe  fervices,"in  1608,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  to  enquire  into 
latepf  the  Navy  which  had  been  greatly  neglected 
Tince  the  demife  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  drew  up  a 
memorial  of  their  proceedings,  which  was  very  gra- 
cioufly  received  by  the  king.j  and  having  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  fcheme  of  raifmg  money  for 
the  king  by  the  iniHtuti-on  of  the  dignity.of  baronets, 
each  baronet  being  obliged  to  pay  1095  /.  on  paf- 
fing  the  patent,  in  lieu  of  maintaining  thirty  foot 
foldiers  for  three  years  in  Ireland,  he  was  raifed  to 
that  dignity  himfelf,  as  we  have  before  noticed. 

About  this  time,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  wrote  "  a 
difcourfe  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  combats  to  be  perform- 
ed in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  or  the  conftable, 
or  earl  maifhal  of  England  ".  This  piece  was  prin- 
ted at  London  in  1651,  and  again  in  1672.  He 
likewife  drew  up,  an  anfwer,  the  fame  "year 
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1609,  u  to  fuch  motives  as  were  offered  by  certain 
military  men  to  prince  Henry,  to  incite  him  to  af~ 
feel:  arms  more  than  peace." 

While  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  'n  agitat'on 
between  prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
the  houfe  of  commons,  being  violently  againft  the 
match,  employed  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  to  point  out, 
from  a  review  of  the  treaties  between  England  and 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  infmcerity  and  duplicity 
of  the  latter  j  and  to  prove,  that  in  ail  their  tranf- 
actions  they  aimed  only  at  univerfal  monarchy. 
This  tracl:  is  printed  in  the  Cottoni  Poflbuma^  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Remonftrance  of  the  treaties  of 
Amity,  &c." 

In   162  j,    he  wrote  a   popular    piece,  intitled, 
"  A  relation  to  prove,  that  the  kings  of  England 
have  been  pleafed  to  confult  with  their  peers  in  the 
great  council,  and  the  commons  in  parliament,  of 
marraige,  peace  and  war."  Indeed  he  appears  upon  all 
occafions  to  have  acled  upon  independent  principles^, 
and   to  have    efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his   country,, 
though  he  v/as  upon  friendly  terms  with  the  court, 
whenever  the  latter  acted  contrary  to  its  true  irj- 
terefts.     But  in  hi    religious   opinions,  he  was  a 
ftave  to  the  church  Hierarchy ;  and  the  worft  per- 
formance he  wrote  "  was  an  anfwer  to  certain  argu- 
ments raifed  from  fuppofed  antiquity,  and  urged  by 
fome  members  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament,   to 
prove  that  ecclefiaftical  laws  ought  to  be  enacled 
by  temporal  men."     In  his  attempt  to  refute  thefe 
notions  he  builds,  upon  antiquity  alone,  an  exclu- 
five,  right  in  herentin  the  priefthood,  to  ena£t.  eccle- 
fiaitical  laws. 

In  the  nrfr.  parliament  under  Charles  I,  he  was 

one  of  the  members  for  Huntingdon,  and  diftin- 

guifhed  himfelf  by  joining  the  party  who  infiftedon  an 

immediate  redrefs  of  i.he  gr.evances  underv/hich  the 
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nation  then  laboured,  but  he  advifed  mild  and  pru" 
dent  meafures.  He  was  therefore  frill  confided  in 
by  the  court,  fo  far  as  to  be  confulted  concerning  a 
plan  propofed  to  be  carried  into  execution,  in  or- 
der to  raife  money  for  the  crown  ;  this  was  to  de- 
bafe  the  coin;  a  fcheme  which  Sir  Robert  power- 
fully and  fuccefsfully  oppofed  in  a  fpeech  before 
the  privy  council,  wherein  he  reprefented  the  dif- 
honour  that  muft  enfue  to  the  king,  and  the  da- 
mages to  the  fubjecls  from  fuch  a  meafure.  This 
happened  in  1626,  and  from  this  time  we  have  no 
anecdotes  concerning  him  worthy  of  record.  All 
we  know  further  is,  that  he  continued  to  live  in  great 
reputation  to  the  time  of  his  death  ;  he  died  of  a 
fever,  at  his  houfe  at  Weftminfter  in  1631,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  parifh  church  of  Con- 
nington 

Sir  Robert  Cotton's  literary  abilities  were  very 
great  in  hiflory,  policy  and  antiquities,  and  they 
procured  him  the  correfpondence  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed foreigners  of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  friendship 
of  the  mod  eminent  of  his  countrymen.  And  though 
he  was  courted  by  perfons  of  the  fi.rH  quality  in  the 
kingdom  ;  he  was  neither  dogmatic  nor  arrogant, 
but  fought  for,  and  became  the  patron  of  men  of 
genius,  however  humble  in  their  {rations  or  depref- 
ied  by  fortune.  To  thefe  his  houfe  and  his  library 
were  conftantly  open.  This  noble  difpofition  firft 
brought  him  acquainted  with  John  Speed,  the 
Britifh  hiftorian,  to  whom  he  proved  a  ferviceable 
iriend,  afliiling  him  both  by  advice  and  by  liberal 
prefents. 

SPEED  was  born  in  Chefhire,  about  the  year  1555, 
of  obfcure  parents,  and  brought  up  to  the  bufmefs 
of  a  taylor,  which  he  followed  for  fome  time  in 
L.ndon,  and  was  a  freeman  of  the  company  of 
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duced  him  to  quit  h;s  vocation  and  ^jpgiy 
to  the  (rudy  and  writing  of  hiilory  are  not  tranf- 
mitted  to  us;  or  any  other  incidents  of  his  life, 
till  the  year  1606,  the  fifty-mil:  of  his  age,  "when 
he  publifhed  his  "  Theatre  of  Great  ""Britain," 
It  is  mod  probable,  that  after  this  publication  he 
became  acquainted  with  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton and  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who  all  aififhrd  him 
in  his  future  ftudies  and  performances;  but  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  Was  his  particular  friend,  and  it 
may  be  eaiily  conjectured,  that  he  encouraged  him 
to  throw  up  his  bufmefs,  for  the  more  honourable 
profeflion  of  an  hiftorian. 

In  1614,  Mr.  Speed  published  in  Folio,  «  The 
hiflory  of  Great  Britain  under  the  ccnquefls  of  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  ;  their  ori- 
ginals, manners,  wars,  coins,  and  feaJs,  with  the 
fuccefTicns,  lives,  acts  and  iifues  of  the  Englifh 
monarchs,  from  Julius  Caefar  to  our  moft  gracious 
fovereign  king  James,  dedicated  to  that  prince." 
The  theatre  of  Great  Britain,  being  a  Geographi- 
cal defcription  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  ifles  adjoining,  was  ddigned  as  a  proper  intro- 
duclion  to  his  hiilory,  or  chionicle,  which  i?  both 
accurate  and  copious  ;  and  to  which  is  prefixed  re- 
commendatory poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  Eng- 
lifh, by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  other  eminent 
men. 

Mr.  Speed  alfo  publifhed  a  kind  of  facred  chrono- 
logy in  1616,  intitled  <c  The  cloud  of  witnefles,  or 
the  genealogies  of  fcripture,  confirming  the  truth  of 
holy  hiftory  and  the  humanity  of  Chrifti r>-  He  died 
in  1629,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  where  a  monument  was  erec-led  to  his 
memory. 

The-    monument     prepared     by      Sir     Robert 
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Cotton  in  his  life-time,  as  a  durable  memorial  of 
himfelf  was  his  curious  and  valuable  library  ;  con- 
fifting  of  a  fine  colle&ion  of  manufcripts,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  This  library  was  kept  in  his  own 
houfe  at  Weftminfter  near  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  it  was  greatly  improved  by  his  only  fon  and  heir 
Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  whofe  fon,  Sir  John  Cotton 
confiderably  enlarged  it. 

In  1701,  the  Cottonian  library  was  made  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public,  by  virtue  of  an  a<5t  of  parlia- 
ment  for  the    better  fecuring  and   preferving  this 
library  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  as 
truftees  for  the  public,  that  it  might  not  be  fold,  or 
otherwife  difpofed  of  and  embezzled.     In  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  Sir  John  Co'tton,  great  grandfon  of 
the   founder,  agreed    to   fell  Cotton-houfe   to  her 
majeftVj  to  fee  a  repofitory  for  the  royal,   as  well  as 
the  Cottonian  library,  upon  which  an  adl:  was  made 
for  the  better  fecuring  her  majefty's  purchafe  of  that 
houfe,  and  both  the  houfe  and  the  library  were  fet- 
tled and  vetted  in  public  truftees,  independent  of 
the  Cotton  family,  but  the  library  retained  the  name, 
as  it  does  to  this  day.      Cotton  houfe  was  then  fet 
apart  for  the  houfe  of  the  Royal  librarian,  who  took 
under  his  care  the  joint  libraries.     Some  years  al- 
ter, the  Cottdnian  library'was  removed  to  a  houfe 
near  Weftrninftef  abbey,  purchafed  by   the  crown 
of  lord  Afhburnham  ;    and  here  a  fire  happened  on 
the  2^d  of  October  1731,  when  99  volumes  were 
confumed,  and  j  1 1,  greatly  damaged.   Jt  was  there- 
upon removed  to  .the  new,  and  afterwards  to  the 
old  Dormitory  belonging  to  Weftminfter   fchooL 
There  it  remained  till  it  was  removed,  ir;  purfuance 
of  the  a'6t  of  parliament  of  1753,  for  eltablifhing 
•the  'Britifh  Mufeirni;' and   now  makes  part  of  that 
national  repofitory  of  antiquities.,  uatui'a.1  philofo- 
phy,  and  literature, 
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We  have  only  to  add  a  lift  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
works,  not  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  his  memoirs* 
They  are, 

1.  A  relation  of  the  proceedings  againft  any  am- 
bafladors,  who  have  mifcarried  themfelves,  and  ex- 
ceeded their  commiflions. 

2.  That  the  fovereign's  perfon  is  required  in  the 
great  councils  or  affemblies  of  the  ftates,  as  well  at 
the  confultations  as  at  the  conclufions. 

3.  The  argument  made  by  the  command  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  out  of  the  a£ts  of  parliament, 
and  authority  of  law  expounding  the  fame,  at  .a 
conference  with  the  lords,  concerning  the  liberty 
of  the  perfon  of  every  freeman. 

4.  A  brief  difcourfe  concerning  the  power  of  the 
peers- and  commons  of  parliament,  in  point  of  judi- 
cature. Thefe  four  are  printed  in  Cotton's  Pojfbuma. 

5.  A  (hort  view  of  the  long  life,  ^nd   reign  of 
Henry  III.  king  of  England,  Written  in  1614,  and 
prefented  to  king  James  I.     He  alfo  left  fome  ma- 
nufcripts  which  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  library,  at  the  Mufeum. 

*#*  Authorities.     Eiog.  Britaru     Birch's  Lives,. 
Gen.  Biog.  Ditt. 
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SIR     HENRY     S  P  E  L  M  A  N, 

A  N  T  I  Q_U  A  R  I  A  N. 

[A.  D.  1561,  to  1643.] 

THIS  celebrated  antiquarian,  whofe  indefati- 
gable afiiduity  and  great  learning  threw  a 
new  light  on  the  ftudy  of  the  laws  and  antiquities 
of  his  country,  was  a  defcendant  from  an  antient 
family  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  was  born  at 
Cengham  near  Jbynn,  in  the  year  1561,  and  before 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  Trinity 
college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  only  two 
years  and  an  half,  the  death  of  his  father  obliging 
him  to  return  home  to  ailift  his  mother  in  fettling 
the  affairs  of  the  family.  As  foon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted this  bufmefs,  he  entered  himfelf  a  ftudent  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  applied  himfelf  with  great  di- 
ligence to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  which  profeflion  it 
is  probable  he  intended  to  have  embraced ;  if  for- 
tune had  not  provided  for  him  in  a  different  man- 
ner :  in  his  occafional  excurfions  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  became  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  diftinclion, 
poffeifed  of  an  ample  fortune,  who  accepted  hisad- 
drefles,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  after  he  had 
been  near  three  years  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  this  change 
in  his  affairs  determined  him  to  live  a  retired  life  in 
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the  country  ;  and  he  now  made  his  ftudies  a  chief 
part  of  his  rural  amufements  ;  but  he  did  not  con- 
fine them  to  the  profeffional  bufmefs  of  the  law,  but 
extended  them  to  a  general  inquiry  into  the  political 
constitution,  laws  and  antiquities  of  England. 

In  1604,  he  was   nominated    by  James   I.   high 
fheriff  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,   and  the  duties  of 
this  public  (ration  leading  him  into  the  fociety  of 
men  of  the  fir  ft  rank  in  the  fervice  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  fcing  was  very  foon  made  acquainted  with 
his  great  talents  for  affairs  of  {tate,    fo  far  as  re- 
fpedted  the  internal  ad  mi  nitration  of  government  : 
Mr.  Spelman  having  acquired  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  antient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  of  the 
priveleges,   immunities,  and   cuftoms  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  and   other  courts,  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
fubjecl.     His  majelty  in  confequence  of  the  repre- 
fentations  made  to  him,fentfor Mr.  Spelman  to  court 
in  1607,  and  appointed  him  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  for  determining  the  unfettled  and  difputed 
titles  to  lands  and   manors   in   Ireland,  which  had 
been  thrown  into   great  confufien  by  the  fales  and 
other  alienations  of  cftates  occafioned  by  the  rebel- 
lions in  that  kingdom  during  the  late  reign.     Mr. 
Spelman  acquitted  himfelf  fo  highly  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  king  in  three  different  voyages  he  made 
to  Ireland   by   his   majefty's  command,  upon  this 
buiinefs,   that  after  it  was  completed,  he  made  him 
one  of  the  commiffioners  to  inquire  into  theoppref- 
fion  of  the  fees  exacted  in  all  the  courts  and  pu-blic 
offices  in    England  as  well  ecckfianHca}  as  civil ; 
an   examination    which  reflected  great  honour  on 
the  king.     This  bufmefs.   for  which  Mr.  Spelman 
was  fo  eminently  qualified,  he  purfued  with  unre- 
mitted  zeal,  and  ftricl:  impartiality,  for  feveral  years, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  his  family,  expending  in 
it  great  part  of  his  fortune,  without  receiving  any 
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recompence  from  the  crown.     To  account  for  this 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  very  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment created  him  a  number  of  enemies  at  court, 
for  it  affected  the  pcrquifites  and  emoluments  of  office, 
and  thereby  leflened  the  incomes  of  feveral  great  officers 
and  their  dependants,  both  in  church  and  ftate.  But 
the  clergy  in   particular   he   highly  difpleafed,  by 
publifhing  a  learned  treatife,  in  confequence  of  the 
difcoveries   he  had  made  in  th?  execution  of  his 
commiffion,  intitled,  De  Septdtura^  of  burial  fees, 
in   which  he  makes  it  evidently  appear,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fees  exacted   by   the  clergy  and 
ecclefiaftical  officers  for  burials,  is  a  grofs  impofi- 
tion. 

At  length  however,  the  king  conferred  upon  our 
indufrrious  antiquarian,  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  fent  him  a  prefent  of  300  /.  not  as  a  full  re- 
eom pence,  (fo  it  is  exprefled  in  the  king's  warrant 
to  the  treasurer  preferved  in  Rymer's  fcedera)  but 
only  as  an  occafional  remembrance,  till  fomething 
more  equal  to  his  merit  could  be  done  for  him. 

Abput  the  year  1612,  Sir  Henry  S  pel  man  re- 
moved his  family  to  London,  to  a  houfe  in  Barbi- 
can, and  here  he  fixed  his  refidence  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life :  not  with  any  view  of  making  his 
fortune  at  court,  but  to  enjoy  the  fociety  of  his 
learned  cotemporaries,  and  to  facilitate  the  publi- 
cation of  his  elaborate  works.  In  1613,  his  fa- 
mous treatife  was  publimed,  intitled,  De  non  te- 
merandisecclefne^  "  churches  not  to  be  violated,"  and 
this  increafed  his  reputation  confiderably  as  an  bif- 
torical  antiquarian  ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preftion,  with  a  view  to  diftinguim  fuch  ufeful  r,e- 
fearches  into  antiquity,  from  the  modern  triflers, 
whofe  knowledge  and  iludies  are  confined  to  the 
diftindion  of  the  daffes  of  fhells  and  foffils,  but 
who  inveft  themfelves  with  the  venerable  titles  of 
antiquarians  and  philofophers. 

In 
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In  1626,  Our  author  publifhed  the  firfr.  part  of 
his  well  known  glofiary  in  Latin,  under  the  title 
of  Arcbaolagus  \  a  work  calculated  to  promote  and 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  englifh  antiquities,  by  ex- 
plaining the  obfcure  and  obfolete  words,  terms  and 
phra.es  generally  made  ufe  of  in  our  old  hiftories 
and  law  books.  Sir  Henry  m  an  advertifement 
prefixed  to  the  work  has  afligned  his  reafons  for 
preferring  this  title  to  that  of  GloiTarium  ;.  "  which 
fays  he,  is  ftri6Hy  fpeaking  no  more  than  a  bare 
explication  of  words,  whereas  this  not  only  explains 
obfolete  terms,  but  treats  more  efpecially  of  things., 
and  contains  entire  difcourfes  and  diflertations  upon 
feveral  heads."  In  fact,  it  is  a  moft  valuable  trea- 
fure  of  the  antient  conftitution  and  cuftcrns  of 
England.  He  was  encouraged  and  afiifted  in  this 
undertaking  by  the  moft  eminent  men  of  the  age  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  whom  he  candidly  makes  his 
acknowledgements  in  the  preface,  particularly  to 
the  learned  archbifhop  Ufher,  bifhop  Williams,  then 
lord  keeper,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
his  countryman.  And,  to  the  following  learned 
.foreigners  j,  Jerome  Bignon  of  Paris,  a  celebrated 
writer  on  the  Roman  antiquities,  at  the  tender  age 
of  thirteen^  who  acquired  the  highefl  reputation  as 
he  advanced  in- life,  and  is  ufually  ftyled  JBzgnoniusi 
to  Johannes  Meurfius  of  Utrecht,  an  eminent  pro- 
feflbr  of  hiftory  and  politics,  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage at  Leyden  -}  author  of  feveral  learned  works 
rcfpecl:ing  the  antient  irate  of  Greece  :  and  to  Lin- 
denbruch,  a  famous  Flemifh  Civilian,  who  is  com- 
monly fry  led  Lindcmbrogius  ;  and  is  memorable  for 
a  curious  work  intitled  Codex  Icgum  antiquarum^  feu 
leges  JVijigothorum,  Burgundium^  &c.  publifhed  at 
Frankfort  in  1613,  and  now  become  fcarce. 

'With  the  fan6tion   and   aid  of  fuch  friends,  Sir 
Henry  Spclman   carried  on  his  work,  which  is  in 

the 
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the  form  of  a  lexicon,  as  far  as  the  letter  L,  and 
the  reafon  he  proceeded  no  further  is  fuppofed  to  be, 
that  he  had  difculfed  the  articles  Magna  cbarta  and 
AfaximurnconJi/iumwithadegreQ  of  truth  and  political 
freedom,  which  made  his  friends  apprehenfive  of 
the  cdnfequences,  the  reign  of  James  I.  not  being 
a  feafon  to  fpeak  freely,  either  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  king,  or  the  liberty  of  the  fubjec~t,  both  which 
upon  many  occafions  would  have  fallen  in  Jhis  way 
under  the  letter  M. 

The  fecond  part  was  left  unfmifhed  by  our  au- 
thor, after  his  death  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  fon  Sir  John  Spehnan,  who  had  abilities  to  have 
finifhed  it,  but  he  was  taken  off  by  a  fever  at  a 
premature  age  ;  and  after  the  reftoration,  the  copy, 
by  what  means  is  not  mentioned,  pafled  into  the 
pofTeffion  of  Sir  William  Dugdale  who  printed  it  at 
the  requeft  of  Lord  Chancelor  Hyde,  foon  after  the 
reftoration.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  this  part  is 
very  inferior  to  the  firft,  and  fome  have  charged 
Sir  William  Dugdale  with  alterations  and  additions 
of  his  own  ;  but  the  learned  Dr.  Gibfon,  late  bifhop 
of  London,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  af- 
i'ures  us,  that  the  very  copy  from  whence  it 
was  printed,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  in  Sir 
Henry's  own  hand,  and  exactly  agrees  with  the 
printed  book;  it  mini  therefore  be  genuine  as  far 
as  the  copy  goes,  which  is  to  the  word  Riota^  but 
the  reft  of  the  copy  having  been  loft,  before  it 
came  to  the  Bodleian  library,  a  doubt  may  remain 
concerning  the  remainder  after  letter  R. 

The  next  work  prefented  to  the  public  by  Sir  Henry, 
was  an  edition  of  the  Englifh  councils,  incitled, 
<«  A  Hiftory  of  the  Kngliih  councils."  In  the  profe- 
cution  of  this  work  he  was  particularly  encouraged, 
as  he  obferves  in  the  preface,  by  the  archbifhops 
Abbot,  Laud,  and  Ufher.  The  plan  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  a-iid  a  volume  afTignedto  each  di- 
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.  yifion.  The  firft  to  contain  the  hiftory  of  the 
Englifh  councils  from  the  firft  plantation  of  chrif- 
tianity  to  the  accetfion  of  William  the  conqueror. 

The  fecond  from  the  Norman  coriqueft  to  the 
catting  of?  the  Pope's  fupremacy,  and  the  diifolu- 
tion  of  monafteries  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  third,  the  hiftory  of  the  reformed  Englifh 
church  from  Henry  VIII.  to  his  own  time. 

The  firft  volume  was  publifhed  in  1639,  about 
two  years  before  his  death,  with  his  own  annota- 
tions upon  the  moredirficultpafTages.  The  fecond  vo- 
lume  was  publifhed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  1664, 
but  with  many  faults  ;  the  third  was  never  executed. 

Sir  Henry  S  pel  man  was  a  great  encourager  of 
learning  and  of  men  of  letters  j  and  his  endeavours 
to  revive  the  knowledge  and  ftudy  of  the  old  Saxon 
language  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  eflential  fer- 
vice  to  the  ftudcnt's  antient  britifh  hiftcry  and  an- 
tiquities. He  had  found  the  great  ufe  of  his  own 
knowledge  of  that  tongue  in  the  courfe  of  his  re- 
fearches,  and  lamenting  the  neglect  of  it  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  was  fo  very  general  that 
he  did  not  then  know  one  man  in  the  world  who 
was  perfectly  matter  of  it ;  he  inftituted  a  Saxon 
le&urefhip  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  al- 
lowed Mr.  Abraham  Wheelock,  a  divine  who  had  a 
competent  knowledge  of  it,  a  falary  of  ten  pounds 
per  annum,  for  reading  the  lectures  ;  he  likewife 
prefented  him  the  vicarage  of  Middleton  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  with  the  profits  of  the  impro- 
priate  reclory  of  the  fame  church,  both  of  which 
he  intended  to  have  fettled  in  perpetuity  as  an  en- 
dowment of  the  hcturemip  ;  but  Sir  Henry  and  his 
el  deft  fon  both  dying  within  the  courfe  of  two 
years,  the  civil  war  enfuing,  and  the  family  eftate  be- 
ing fequeftered,  this  laudable  defign  proved  abortive. 

Sir  Henry  S  pel  man  died  at  London  in  1641,  and 
was  buried  in  Weftminfler  Abbey,  near  Camden's 
monument.  In 
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In  1698,  Mr.  Edmund  Gibfon,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  London,  collated  and  publifhed  in  one  volume, 
Folio,  the  pofthumous  works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
relating  to  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  England, 
under  the  title  of  Reliquiae  Spelmanniana*.  Thefe 
were  dedicated  to  Dr.  Tennifon,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  were  reprinted,  together  with  a 
new  edition  of  his  Englifh  works  publifhed  in  his 
life  time,  by  the  fame  editor,  in  one  volume  Folio, 
in  the  year  1723. 

Sir  Henry,  had  eight  children,  four  fons  and  four 
daughters,  but  no  particular  notice  is  taken  by  the 
writers  of  his  life,  of  any,  but  the  eldeft  fon,  whom 
he  called,  the  heir  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  youngeft 
John.  The  eldeft  was  provided  for  a  little  before 
his  father's  death  by  Charles  I.  who  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  made  him  maf- 
ter  of  Sutton  hofpital,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  Henry, 
to  whom  the  king  firft  offered  it.  Sir  John  Spel- 
man  enjoyed  the  king's  confidence,  and  after  the 
civil  war  broke  out  was  commanded,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Charles  himfelf,  to  attend  him  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  one  of  that  unhappy  monarch's  fecret 
council,  and  was  employed  to  write  papers  in  vin- 
dication of  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  Two  of 
his  political  traces  are  ftill  extant,  the  one,  "  a  view 
of  a  pretended  book  intitled,  obfervations  on  his 
majefty's  late  anfwers  and  epiftles  ;  "  Oxford  1642, 
iii  4to  ;  the  other,  "  the  cafe  of  our  affairs  in  law, 
religion  and  other  circumftances,  briefly  examined 
and  prefented  to  the  confcience,  "  Oxford  1643,  in 
4to ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  thefe  pieces  that 
he  inherited  either  the  genius  or  the  principles  of 
his  father  with  refpecl:  to  politics  j  but  in  works  of 
another  clafs  he  fucceeded  much  better.  He  pub- 
lifhed the  Saxon  pfalter,  under  the  title  of  Pfal- 
terium  Davidis  Latino  Saxonicum  vetus,  from  an  old 

manufcript 
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manufcript  in  his  father's  library,  which  he  col- 
lated with  three  other  copies.  He  alfo  wrote  the  life 
of  Alfred  the  Great  in  Englifh,  but  did  not  live  to 
print  it.  This  performance  does  honour  to  his 
literary  talents  ;  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  care  of  Obdiah  Walker,  mafter  of  Univerfity 
college,  Oxford,  and  was  publifhed  by  him  with 
notes  and  cuts,  at  Oxford  in  1709.  And  the  fame 
year  Mr.  Hearne  publifhed  it  in  Englifh  from  the 
original  copy. 

Clement  Spelman,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Sir  Henry, 
was  bred  to  the  law,  and  rofe  to  be  a  puifne  baron 
of  the  Exchequer  upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
This  gentleman  publifhed  feme  tracts  relative  to 
government,  and  a  large  preface  to  a  new  edition  of 
his  father's  work,  De  non  temerandis  ecclefiis.  He 
died  in  1679. 

*^*  Authorities.  Gibfon's  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Englifh 
works,  London  1723.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon. 


The  LIFE  of 

WILLIAM     DOBSON, 

HISTORY  and  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 

[A.  D.  1610,  to  1647.] 

WILLIAM   D  O  B  S  O  N,    an   eminent 
Englifh  painter,   was  born  in  London,    in 
St.  Andrew's  parifh,  Holborn,   in  the  year  1610; 

and 
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and  defcended  from  a  family,  at  that  time  very  emi- 
nent in  St.  A 1  bans.  Who  firlt  in(tru£ted  him  in 
the  ufe  of  his  pencil,  is  uncertain  ;  but  of  this  we 
are  well  affured,  that  he  was  put  out  very  early. an 
apprentice  to  one  Mr.  Peke,  a  ftationer  and  tra- 
der in  pi6lures,  with  whom  he  ferved  his  time. 
Nature  inclined  him  very  powerfully  to  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  after  the  life  j  and  by  his  matter's 
procurement,  he  had  the  advantage  of  copying  many 
excellent  pictures,  efpecially  fome  of  Titian  and 
Van  Dyck.  How  much  he  was  beholden  to  the 
latter  of  thofe  two  great  men,  may  ealily  be  feen 
in  all  his  works  j  no  painter  having  ever  come  up 
jfo  near  to  the  perfection  of  that  excellent  mafter, 
as  this  happy  imitator.  He  was  alfo  further  in- 
debted to  the  generofity  of  Van  Dyck,  in  prefent- 
ing  him  to  king  Charles  I.  who  took  him  into  his 
immediate  protedtion,  kept  him  in  Oxford  all  the 
while  his  majefty  continued  in  that  city,  fat  feveral 
times  to  him  for  his  pidlure,  and  obliged  the  prince 
of  Wales,  prince  Rupert,  and  molt:  of  the  lords 
of  his  court  to  do  the  fame.  He  was  a  fair  middle 
Jized  man,  of  a  ready  wit,  and  pleafing  converfa- 
tion  ;  was  fomewhat  loofe  and  irregular  in  his  way 
of  living  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  many  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  making  his  fortune,  died  very 
poor  at  his  houfe  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  in  the 
year  1647. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  of  our  artift,  that  as  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  want  fuitable  heips,  in  his  beginning, 
to  apply  himfelf  to  painting,  fo  he  alfo  wanted  more 
encouragement,  than  the  unhappy  times  heflourifh- 
ed  in  could  afford.  Nevertheless,  he  {hone  out 
through  all  difadvantages  ;  and  it  is  univerfally  a- 
greed,  that  had  his  education  and  ^encouragement 
been  anfwerable  to  his  genius,  England  might  juftly 
have  been  as  proud  of  her  Dobfon,  as  Venice  of 

her 
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her  Titian,  or  Flanders  of  her  Van  Dyck.  He 
was  both  a  hiilory  and  portrait  painter;  and  there 
are  in  the  collections  of  the  curious  feveral  of  his 
pi&ures  of  both  kinds. 

*.£*  Authorities.    Wai  pole's  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing in  England.      Gen.   Biog,  Dictionary. 


The  LIFE   of 

I    N    I    G    O      JONES, 

ARCHITECT. 

[A.  D.  1572,  to    1651.] 

THIS  celebrated  architect,  was  born  about  the 
year  1572,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's 
London,  of  which  city  his  father,  Mr.  Ignatius 
Jones,  was  a  citizen,  and  by  trade  a  cloth-worker. 
At  a  proper  age,  it  is  faid,  he  put  his  fon  appren- 
tice to  a  joiner,  a  bufmefs  that  acquires  fome  fkill 
in  drawing,  and  in  that  refpecl  fuited  well  with  our 
architect's  inclination,  which  naturally  led  him  to 
the  art  of  defigning.  Genius  concurred  with  incli- 
nation ;  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf*  early  by  the  extra- 
ordinary progrefs  he  made  in  thofe  polite  and  ufe- 
ful  arts,  and  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  for 
his  fkill  in  the  practice  of  landfkip  painting.  Thefe 
talents  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  that  great 
patron  of  all  liberal  fciences  William  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, at  whofe  expence  he  travelled  over  Italy 
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and  the  politer  parts  of  Europe  -9  faw  whatever 
ftood  recommended  by  its  antiquity  or  value,  and 
from  thefe  plans  formed  his  own  obfervations,  which, 
upon  his  return  home,  he  perfe&ed  by  ftudy  and 
application. 

JButbefore  that,  the  improvements  he  made  abroad, 
gave  fuch  an  eclat  to  his  reputation  all  over  Europe, 
that  Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  fent  for  him 
from  Venice,  which  was  the  chief  place  of  his  re- 
fidence,  and  made  him  his  architect  general.  He 
had  been  fome  time  poiTen"ed  of  this  honourable 
poft,  when  that  prince,  whofe  fifter  Anne  had 
married  king  James  I.  made  a  vifit  to  England  ; 
this  was  in  1606,  and  our  architect  being  defirous 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  tookithat  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  home  in  the  train  of  his  Danifh 
majefty.  The  magnificence  of  king  James's  reign, 
in  drefs,  buildings,  &c.  is  the  common  theme  of 
all  the  Englifli  hiftorians.  This  lait  furnifhed  Mr. 
Jones  with  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  his  talents, 
and  the  difplay  of  thofe  talents  proved  an  honour  to 
his  country.  The  queen  appointed  him  architect 
prefently  after  his  arrival,  and  not  long  after,  he 
was  taken,  in  the  fame  character,  into  the  fervice 
of  prince  Henry,  under  whom  he  difcharged  his 
truft  with  fo  much  fidelity  and  judgment,  that  the 
king  gave  him  the  reverfion  of  the  place  of  furveyor 
general  of  his  majefty's  works. 

In  the  interim  his  mafter  prince  Henry,  dying 
in  1612,  he  made  a  fecond  vifit  to  Italy,  and  con- 
tinued fome  years  there,  improving  himfelf  further 
in  his  favourite  art,  till  the  furveyor's  place  fell  to 
him.  On  his  entrance  upon  it,  he  fhewed  an  un- 
common degree  of  generofity.  The  office  of  his 
majefty's  works  having,  through  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions,  in  the  time  of  his  predeceflbr,  contracted  a 
great  debt,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  thoufand 

pounds i 
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pounds;  the  privy  council  fent  for  the  furveyor, 
to  give  his  opinion  what  courfe  might  be  taken  to 
eafe  his  majefty  of  it,  the  exchequer  being  empty, 
and  the  workmen  clamorous  :  Mr.  Jones,  confi- 
dering  well  the  exigency,  not  only  voluntarily  of- 
fered to  ferve  without  receiving  one  penny  of  his 
own  entertainment,  in  whatever  kind  due,  until 
the  debt  was  fully  difcharged,  but  alfo  perfuaded 
his  fellow  officers,  the  comptroller  and  paymairer, 
to  do  the  like,  by  which  means  the  whole  arrears 
were  abfolutely  cleared. 

The  king,  in  his  progrefs  1620,  calling  at  Wil- 
ton, the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  among 
other  fubje&s,  fell  into  a  difcourfe  about  that  fur- 
prifing  group  of  Hones,  called  Stonehenge,  upon 
Salifbury  plain,  near  Wilton.  Hereupon  our  ar- 
chitect, who  was  well  known  to  have  fearched  into 
antique  buildings  and  ruins  abroad,  was  fent  for 
by  lord  Pembroke,  and  there  received  his  ma- 
jefty's  commands  to  produce,  out  of  his  own  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  antiquities  abroad,  whatpof- 
fibly  he  could  difcover  concerning  this  of  Stone- 
henge. In  obedience  to  this  command,  he  pre- 
fently  fet  about  the  work ;  and  having,'  with  no 
little  pains  and  expence,  taken  an  exact  meafure- 
ment  of  the  whole,  and  diligently  fearched  the 
foundation,  in  order  to  find  out  the  original  form 
and  al~pe6t,  he  proceeded  to  compare  it  with  other 
antique  buildings  which  he  had  any  where  feen, 
and,  after  much  reafoningand  a  long  feries  of  au- 
thorities, he  concluded  that  this  ancient  and  itu- 
pencJous  pile  mult  have  been  originally  a  Roman 
temple,  dedicated  to  Coelus,  the  fenior  of  the  hea- 
then gods,  and  built  after  the  Tufcan  order;  that 
it  was  built  when  the  Romans  flourished  in  peace 
and  profperity  in  Britain,  and,  probably,  betwixt 
the  time  of  Agricola's  government  and  the  reign  of 

VOL.  Ill,  O  Conftantinc 
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Conftantine  the  Great,  about  1650  years  ago, 
This  account  he  prefented  to  his  royal  maflcr'in 
1620,  and,  on  the  i6th  of  November  the  fame 
year, -he  was  appointed,  one  of  the  commiffioners 
for  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London. 

Upon  the  death  of  king  James,  he  was  continued 
in  his  poft  by  king  Charles  I.  whofe  confort  enter- 
tained him  likewife  in  the  lame  flation.  He  had 
drawn  the  defigns  for  the  palace  of  Whitehall  in 
his  former  mailer's  time,  and  that  part  of  it,  the 
-banque;ing-houfe,  was  now  carried  into  execution. 
Is  was  nrit  deiigned  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambafiadors;  and  the.  deling  was  painted,  fome 
yenrs  after,  by  the  famous  Rubens,  with  the  feli- 
cities of  king  Jame&'s  reign.  Prints  from  it  by 
.Simon  Gribelin  were  ..publifhed  jn  1724.  The  late 
lord  Burlington  published,  in  1740, 'a  north-weft 
-view  of  the  palace,  where  this,  pavilion  appears  in 
its  proper  place,  as  part  of  that  palace,  in  which 
there  is  feen  a  noble  circular  portico,  whereof  the 
•jfirft  hint,  Dr.  Stukely  thinks,  might  probably  be 
fuggefted  by  the  circular  portico  at  Stonehenge. 

In  June  1633,  an  order  was  iiiued  out,  requir- 
ing him  to  fet  about  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
and  the  work  was  begun  foon  after  at  the  eaft  end, 
the  firft  (lone  being  laid  by  Dr.  Laud,  then  bifhop 
of  London,  and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  Jones,  .in 
reality,  as  he  was  the  fole  architect,  fo  the  conduit, 
defio-n,  and  execution  of  the  work  were  intruded 
intirely  to  him;  and  having  reduced  the  body  of  it 
into  order  and  uniformity,  from  the  fteeple  to  the 
weft  end,  added  there  a  magnificent  portico,  which 
raifed  the  envy  of  all  .chriftendom  on  his  country, 
for  a  piece  of  architecture  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
modern  times.  The  whole  was  built  at  the  expence 
of  king  Charles,  who  adorned  it  alib  with  fratues 
-of  his  royal  father  and  himielf.  The  portico  con- 

fifted 
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fitted  of  folid  walls  on  each  fide,  with  rows  of 
Corinthian  pillars  fet  within,  at  a  diftance  from 
the  walls,  to  fupport  the  roof;  being  intended  to 
bean  ambulatory  for  fuch  as  ufually  before,  by 
walking  in  the  body  of  the  church,  difturbed  the 
choir  fervice. 

While  he  was  raifing  thefe  noble  monuments  of 
his  fame  as  an  architect,  he  gave  no  lei's  proofs  of 
his  genius  in  the  fancy  and  judgment  of  the  pomp- 
pous  machinery  employed  in  mafques  and  Inter] uut\s, 
which  entertainments  were  the  yogu?   in   his  time. 
Several ^of  thefe   reprefer.tations    are  ftill  extant  in 
the  works   of  Chapman,  Davenam,  : Daniel,  and 
particularly  Ben  Jonfon.      The  f  ubjecl  was  .chofen 
by  the  poet,  and  the  fpeeche^  and  iongs •  \vt-re  aifoof 
his  compofmg ;  but  the   invention  of  the  fcenes, 
ornaments,  and  dreffes  of  the  figures,   was  the  con- 
trivance of  Mr.  Jones  ;   and  herein  he  acted  in  con- 
cert and  good  harmony  with  father  Ben  for  a  while; 
but,  about  iheyear  1014,  there  happened  a  quarrel 
between  them,  which  provoked  Jonfon  t'a  ridicule 
his   aflbciates    under    the    characters  of  Lanthern 
Leatherhead,  a  hobby-hai;fe  feller,  in   his   comedy 
of  Bartholomew-fair.     And  the  rupture   items  not 
to  have  ended  but  with  Jonfon's  death.     A  very 
few  years  before  which,  in  1635,  he  wrote  a  molt 
virulent  coarfe  fatire,  which  he  called,  -"  An  ex- 
poftulation  with   Inigo  Jones  ;"  and,  afterwards, 
"  An  epigram  to  a- friend;"  and  alfo  a  third,  in- 
fcrib£d  to  cc  Inigo,  marquifs  \vould-be." 

His  rough  treatment  of  Jones  was  not  approved 
of  at  court,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  pafTage 
in  a  letter  from  James  Howeil  to  Jonfon.  "  I 
heard  you  cenfurcd  lately  at  court,  (fays  he)  that 
you  have  lighted  too  foul  upon.  Sir  Inigo,  and  that 
you  write  with  a  porcupine'stjuill  dipped  in  too  much 
Excufe  me  that  I  am  fo  free  with  you  ;  it  is 
O  2  becaufe 
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becaufe  I  am  your's  in  no  common  w  y  of  friend- 
fhip."  But  Jonfon  not  attending  properly  to  his 
friend's  hint,  How-rll  wrote  him  the  following  let- 
ter upon  the  fame  fubjecl: : 

"  Father  Ben, 

<c  The  fangs  cf  a  bear,  and  the  tufks  of  a  wild 
boar,  do  not  bife  worie,  and  make  a  deeper  gafh, 
than  a  goofe  qu  11  fometimes  ;  no,  not  the  buuger 
himfelf,  who  is  faid  to  be  fo  tenacious  of  ins  bite, 
that  he  will  not  give  over  his  hold,  till  he  ft  els  his 
teeth  meet,  and  his  bones  crack.  Your  quill  hath 
proved  fo  to  Mr  In  go  Jones  ;  but  the  pen  where- 
with you  have  fo  ga(hed  him,  it  feems  was  made 
rather  of  a  porcupine,  than  a  goofe  quill,  it  is  fo 
keen  <nd  hrm.  You  know 

ct  Anfer,  pis,  vitulus,  populus  et  reo-na  guber* 
nant,  the  goule,  the  bee,  and  the  calf,"  (meaning 
wax,  parchment,  and  pen)  rule  the  world  ;  but  of 
the  three,  the  pen  is  moft  predominant.  I  know 
you  have  a  commanding  one,  but  you  muft  not  let 
it  tyrannize  in  the  manner  you  have  done  1.  tely, 
Some  give  out  there  was  a  hair  in  it,  or  that  your 
in^.  was  too  thick  with  gall,  elfe  ic  would  not  have 
fo  befpattertd  and  fhaken  the  reputation,  of  a  royal 
architect  :  tor  reputation,  you  know,  is  like  a  fair 
ftructure,  long  a  rearing,  but  quickly  ruined.  If 
your  fpirit  will  not  let  you  retract,  yet  you  fhould 
do  well  to  reprefs  any  more  copies  of  the  fatire  •  for 
to  deal  plainly  with  you,  you  have  loft  fome  ground 
at  court  by  it,  and,  as  I  hearfrtrera  good  hand,  the 
king,  who  hath  fo  great  a  judgment  in  poetry,  (as 
in  all  other  things  elfe)  is  not  plcafed  therewith. 
Difpence  with  this  freedom  of 

Weftminfter,     Y°Ur  refPeaful  fon  and 
3^ul)r>  1635. 
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Jonfon  at  length  paid  fo  much  attention  to  his 
friend  Howell's  advice,  that  he  entirely  fupprefFed 
fatire  againft  Inigo  above  referred  to.  However, 
it  has  been  fmce  printed  from  a  manufcript  of  the 
late  Mr.  Vertue,  the  engraver,  and  is  inferted  in 
the  edition  of  Ben  Jonfon's  works,  publifhed  in 

i756. 

It  appears  that  our  Architect  had  made  fome  at- 
tempts in  the  poetical  way,  e  ther  in  thebufmefs  of 
mafques,  or  otherwife.  This  intrufion  into  the 
poet's  province  railed  Ben's  fpleen/and  it  has  been 
iuppofed  that  this  was  the  real  caufe  of  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  Inigo.  For  in  the  beginning  of 
the  quarrel,  one  principal  ftroke  of  ridicule  beflowed 
upon  Lanthern  in  Bartholomew- fair,  (the  charac- 
ter under  which  Jones  is  fatyrized)  coniifls  in  the 
title  there  given  him  of  "  Parcel  Poet."  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Jones  received  great  enco 
ment  from  the  court,  fo  that  he  acquired  a  hand  fome 
fortune.  But  it  was  much  impaired  by  the  lodes 
which  he  fufferaJ  in  confeqwncc  of  his  loyalty  ; 
for  as  he  had  a  (hare  in  his  royal  mailer's  prosperity, 
fo  had  he  a  (hare  alfo  in  his  misfortunes.  Upon 
the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in  November, 
1640,  he  was  called  before  the  houfe  of  peers,  on  a 
complaint  exhibited  againft  him  by  the  parifhion-rs 
of  St.  Gregory's  in  London,  for  damages  done  to 
that  church,  on  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The 
church  being  old,  and  ftanding  very  near  the  ca- 
thedral, was  thought  to  be  a  blemifh  to  it,  and  there- 
fore was  taken  down,  purfuant  to  the  king's  direc- 
tion, and  orders  of  the  council,  in  1639,  in  th3 
execution  of  which  our  furveyor  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned. But,  in  anfwer  to  the  complaint,  he  plead- 
ed the  general  iffue ;  and,  when  the  repairing  of 
the  cathedral  ceafed,  in  1642,  fome  part  of  the 
O  3  materials 
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materials  remaining  were,  by.  order  of  the  houfe>of 
lords,  delivered  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Gregory's,, 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  theirchurch.  This  pro - 
fecution  put  Inigo  to  a-confiderable  expence  ;  and; 
as  he  was  both  a  royalift  and  a  Roman  catholic,  in, 
1646  he  paid  $45/.  for  his  delinquency  and  fequef- 
tration.  And  Mr.  Walpole  informs  us,  that  he  and 
Stone,  the  ftatuary  and- architect,  buried  their  joint 
itock  of  ready  money  in  Scotland-yard  ;  but  an  or- 
der being  published  to  encourage  the  informers  of 
fuch  concealments,  and  four  perfons  being  privy 
to  the  fpot  where  the  money  was  hid,  it  was  taken 
up,  and  re-buried  in  Lambeth  marfh. 

Upon- the  reiteration  of  Charles  II..  he  was  con- 
tinued in  his  poft  by  that  monarch*  But  it  was 
only  3n  empty  title  at  that  time,,  nor  did  Jones,  live 
long  enough  to  make  it  any  better.  Grief,  mis- 
fortunes, and  age,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Somer- 
f/t-houfe,  on  the  2 j ft  of  July,  16515  and  on  the 
i6th  of  the  fcyne  month  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Ben  net's  Paul's-wharf,  wkere  a  monument 
\vas  erc6r.ed  to  his  memory,  which  was  deftroyed  in 
the  fire  of  London. 

Inigo  Jones  w?.s  not  on-ly  the  greatect ;  architect  in 
Kngland,  but  the  m oft  eminent  in  his  profeflion  at 
tha?  time  in  Europe.  He  is  generally  ftiled  the 
British  Vitruvius 5  and  Mr.  Webb,  who  knew  him 
well,  afierts  that  his  abilities,  in  all  human  fciences, 
iurpafled  moft  of  his  age.  He  was  a  great  mafter 
of  the  mathematics  and  particularly  an  excellent 
geometrician.  He  had  feme  infight  into  the  two 
learned  languages,  greek  and  latin,  especially  the 
latter.  And  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke  ufed  to  fay  of 
him,  that,  in  defigning  with  his  pen,  he  was  not 
to  be  equalled  by  any  great  mailers  of  his  time,  for 
the  boidnefs,  foftnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  furenefs  of 

his 
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his  touches.     Among  the  works  of  this  great  maf- 
ter  are  the  following  : 

j.  The  Banqueting-houfe,    Whitehall,   already 
mentioned. 

"'2.  'Barber's-hall,  in  Monkwell-ftreet,  London. 
This  is  a  very  fine  edifice,  and  the  theatre  is  pfcr- 
ticularly  admired,  as  an  admirable  fabric  for  feeing 
and  hearing.  It  was  erected  for  the  ufe  of  the  fur-, 
g'eons,  'and  here  diHe&ions  ufed  to  be  performed9 
and  lectures  read.  But  when  the  barbers  and  fur- 
ge'ons,  who  ufed  to  be  united  in  one  company,  were 
formed  into  diftiricl:  and  feparate  companies,  this 
hall  was  given  by  act  of  parliament  to  the  barbers, 

3.  The  new  'buildings,  fronting  the  gardens,  at 
Somerfet-houfe. 

4..  The  church  and  piazza  of  Covent-garden. 
Thefe  have  been  much  admired  by  the  connoifleurs 
in  architecture;  and  in  particular  it  has  been  faid 
of  the  church,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  fimple, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  moft  perfect  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture, that  the  art  of  man  can  produce.  The 
ingenious  Mr.  Horace  Wai  pole  is,  however,  of  a 
different  opinion.  He  fays,  "  The  arcade  of  Co- 
vent-garden  and  the' church,  are  two  ftructures  of 
which  I  want  faite  to  fee  the  beauties.  In  the  ar- 
cade there  is  nothing  remarkable;  the  pilafters  are 
as  errant  and  homely  ftripes  as  any  plafterer  would 
make.  And  the  barn -roof  over  the  portico  of 
the  church  frrikes  my  eyes  with  as  little  idea  of 
dignity  or  beauty,  as  it  could  do  if  it  covered  no- 
thing but  a  barn. 

5.  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  This  fine  fquare  was 
originally  laid  out  ty  the  mafterly  hand  of  Inigo ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  the  fides  of  it  are  the  exact  mea- 
(ure  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  It  was  intended 
to  have  been  built  all  in  the  fame  ftyle ;  but  ther« 
O  4  were 
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were  not  a  fufficient  number  of  people  of  tafle  to 
accomplifh  fo  great  a  work.  The  houfe  which  was 
late  the  duke  of  Ancafler's,  is  built  on  this  model; 
but  elevated  and  improved  fo  as  to  make  it  more 
fuitable  to  the  quality  of  the  owner.  It  has  that 
fimple  grandeur,  which  characterizes  all  the  defigns 
of  this  great  architect. 

6.  Shaftefbury-houfe,  late  the  lying-  in-hofpital 
in  Alderfgate-ftreet. 

7.  The  garden  front  of  Wilton-  houfe,  the  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  j  and  alfo  feme  other  parts 
of  that  noble  edifice. 

8.  The  Queen's  houfe  at  Greenwich* 

9.  The  Grange  in  Hampfhire>  the  feat  of  the 
earl  of  Northineton. 

10.  Pifniobury,  in  Hertfordfhire, 

•ji.  Gunnerfbury,  near  Brentford>   the  feat  -of 
the    rinceft  Amelia. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

The  LIFE  of 
DR.     JAMES     USHER, 

ARCHBISHOP   of   ARMAGH. 
[A.D.  1580,  to  1655.] 

THE  fupplement  to  this  volume  cannot  be 
clofed  with  greater  propriety  than  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  learned  man,  who  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  revival  of  a  tafteforthe  ftudy  of  hiftory 
and  antiquities,  which,  owing  to  the  genius  of  the 
illuftrious  few  vvhofe  lives  are  here  given,  and  pf 
Sir  James  Ware,  a  friend  and  countryman  of  arch- 
bifhop  Ufher,  whofe  life  will  be  found  in  the  next 
volume,  was  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection 
in  this  kingdom,  than  at  any  asra  preceding  their 
time. 

James  Ufher  was  defcended  from  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  the  Nevils,  whofe  anceftor  went  over  from 
England  to  Ireland  in  quality^  of  gentleman  ulher 
to  king  John,  and  there  changed  ih is  family  name 
to  that  of  his  office,  which  his  defcendants  from 
that  time  retained ;  and  they  branched  out  into 
feveral  families  of  repute  in  and  near  Dublin,  and 
for  ages  enjoyed  confiderable  offices  in  that  city. 

O  5  His 
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His  father  was  Mr.  Arnold  Ufher,  one  of  the 
fix  clerks  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  Dublin,  a 
gentleman  "highly  eiteemed  for  his  integrity  and 
good  conduct.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Stanihurft,  Efqj  recorder  of  Dublin,  one  of 
the  matters  in  chancery,  and  fpeaker  of  the  Iriih 
houfe  of  commons  in  three  parliaments  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  in  the  laft  of  which  he  diffinguifhed 
himfelf  by  proposing  the  ,plan  of  founding  and 
endowing  the  college  and  univcrfity  of  Dublin  ; 
which  was  foon  after  confented  to  by  her  majeity  j 
and,  being  perfected,  Irath  ever  fmee  continued  to 
be  a  celebrated  feminary  for  learning  and  good 
manners. 

He  was:born  at  Dublin  in  1580,  and  from  early 
infancy  difcovered  a  itrong  paiEon  for  book*,  and 
a  moft  fingular  circumflanct  attended  the  firft  effort 
he  made  to  attain  literary  knowledge  :  he  was  taught 
'-to  r-ead  Engliih,  that  is,  to  pronounce  it  right,  by 
two  aunts,,  who  were  both  blind  from  their  cradle, 
-but  having  very  retentive  memories,  and,  what  is 
c^lieu,  a  good  ear  for  founds,  by  frequently  repeat- 
in*  -to  him,  they  accompli  filed  their  point;  but  we 
:fi}ppofe  he  was  iirit  taught  -the  alphabet  by 
tkhcnperlbn.  j 
Tlie  next  advanc^  Aie,  ji>ac|e  tpv/ards  a  liberal 
Education  was  attended  with^ircqmftances  as  ,re~ 
im-ai'Kable  as  the  fnft.  .;,  ii;..,'}  t>-^': 

Xwo  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  i§n?mcnt.for¥»thcir 
^learning  and  difHnguilhed"b£  ^Qtrfa^itk  in  life,  but 
;-vvhofevbufin&cs  and  quality  yv/^r'e¥:jheni  unj^ncvv^), 
fe^in  -  in  1588,  r^Ntef^tnl  "  *b$wr.  ^7 
I.  ^tfaeh  •kifl^'^!Scptil;{i>4)  j«>'k§  ep  ^.c^r- 
wkb  ^<ha'  Eiifl  i  Jh  i 


kiii-'jorri,:againft  t-be-4eath  of  -queen 

the  em- 
ployment 
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p'oyment  of  fchoolmaflers  to  inilrucl  and  difciplins 
youth  in  learning  and -good  education  (for  the  want 
of  fuch  was  very  'great  there  at  that  time).  The 
one  was  James  Fullerton ;  (afterward  knighted", 
and  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed  chamber 
to  king  James,)  the  other  was  James  'Hamilton, 
afterwards  created  vifcount  Clandebois.  To  their 
instruction  and  tuition  young  Ufher  w;<s  committed 
by  h;s  parents,  with  whom  he  made  fo  great  a  pro- 
ficiency, that  he  became  the  bed:  fcholar  of  the 
fchool  for  Latin,  poetry  and  rhetoric,  in  the  fpac'e 
of  five  years. 

In  the  year  1593,  Trinity-college  in  Dublin 
was  finifhed,  and  U flier,  then  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  age,  being  adjudged  by  hiu  fchool m afters 
lofEcicntly  qualified  for  admittance  into  that  femi- 
nary,  was  entered  accordingly  :  Dr.  Loftus  (fome- 
tirne  fellow  of  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge)  after- 
wards archbifhop'of  Dublin,  being  firft:  provoft  of 
that  cpiiege,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  one  of  Ufher's 
.fchool  m  alters,  fenior  fellow,  and  his  tutor.  U  flier's 
name  (a$.  the  firft  fcholar  there)  (lands  to  this  day 
in  the  firft  line  of  the  reg liter,  with  a  prefage  an- 
nexed, that  he  might  prove  an  honour  and  orna- 
m<  nt  to  that  college  and  nation,  as  he  afterwards 
did. 

Here  he  applied  very  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of 
the   languages   and    the  liberal   arts,  but  his  chief 
delight  was  in  eccletiaiHcal   hiftory  and  antiquity > 
In  all  which  he  improved  to  admiration,,  for  between 
fifteen  and  fixteen  years  of  agf:  he  had  made  filth 
^prohciency  in  chronology,  that  he  had  drawn  up  in 
'Latin,   an  exact  chronicle  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as- 
fthe  book   of  Kings,  not  much  .differing  from  die 
4tuei.hod  of  his  late  Annals,  excepting,  tuc  enlarge- 
ments in  fome  more  accurate  ob ferviitio.no 'onci  fyn- 
chrouifms  of  heathen  figric;, 

Th- 
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The  earl  of  Efiex  arriving  in  1598,  in  quality 
of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Dublin,  there  was  a  folemn  aft  for  hjs 
entertainment.  Mr.  Ufher  being  then  batchelorof 
arts,  defended  the  philofophy  acl:  with  great  appro- 
bation. But  while  he  was  bufily  employing  him- 
felf  in  thefe  ftudies  and  great  defigns,  to  qualify 
himfelf  for  the  facred  functions  of  the  miniftry ; 
his  father  recommended  to  him  the  fhidy  of  the 
common  law  (defigning  to  fend  him  fhortly  over 
to  the  inns  of  court  in  England)  but  to  this  the 
fon  was  very  averfe,  it  no  ways  fuiting  with  his 
natural  temper  and  complexion  -,  yet  dutifully  would 
he  have  fubmitted,  if  his  father  could  not  be  brought 
to  alter  his  mind  in  that  matter  :  accordingly  he  had 
refolved  to  fubmit,  when  his  father's  death',  which 
happened  foon  after,  left  him  at  liberty  to  purfue 
his  own  inclinations ;  and  the  paternal  eftate  de- 
fcended  to  him,  which  was  of  confiderable  value : 
but  this  young  heir  was  fo  far  from  being  tranfported 
by  fuch  an  acceffion  of  fortune,  that  it  did  not  in 
the  leaft  fhake  him  from  from  his  defign  ;  for  find- 
ing it  fomewhat  incumbered"  with  law-fuits,  and 
fitters  portions,  and  fearing  thofe  might  prove  a 
hindrance  to  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  he  chofe  ra- 
ther to  commit  himfelf  to  the  providence  of  God, 
and  fo  very  frankly  gave  his  inheritance  to  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  feveral  fitters,  for  their  portions;  only 
referving  fo  much  of  it  as  might  enable  him  to  buy 
fome  books,  and  afford  him  a  competent  mainte- 
nance in  the  college. 

Not  long  after  this  event,'  he  was  thought  the 
fitted  perfon  to  enter  the  lifts  of  difputation  with  a 
daring  and  learned  jefuit,  one  Henry  Fitz-  Symonds, 
then  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  who  fen f  out 
a  challenge,  defying,  the  greateft  champion,  and 
beft  learned,  to  difpute  with  him  about  the -points 

in 
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in  controverfy  between  the  Roman  and  reformed 
churches  :  Mr.  Uftier  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
accordingly  they  met ;  the  jefuit  defpifed  him  at 
firft,  on  account  of  his  youth,  confidering  him  only 
as  a  boy  ;  but  after  one  or  two  public  difputations, 
he  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  quicknefs  of  his  wit,  the 
ftrength  of  his  argument,  and  his  fkill  in  difputa- 
tion,  that  he  declined  all  further  conteft  with  him. 

In  1600,  Mr.  Uftier  took  the  degree  of  matter 
of  arts  ;  and  the  fame  year  he  was  chofen  catechift- 
reader  in  the  college.  And  being  not  long  after 
appointed  to  preach  conftantly  before  the  great  of- 
ficers of  ftate,  a  tCh  rift- church  in  Dublin,  on  fun- 
days  in  the  afternoon,  he  made  it  his  bufmefs  to 
treat  of  the  chief  points  of  controverfy  between  the 
Romifh  church,  and  ours ;  in  which  difcourfes  he 
was  fo  clear,  powerful,  and  convincing,  that  he 
thereby  fettled  many  that  were  wavering,  and  con- 
verted divers  from  the  fuperftitious  perfuafion,  to 
the  church  of  England.  Neither  mult  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  after  the  Englifh  forces  had  beaten  and 
driven  out  the  Spaniards  in  1603,  who  then  came 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  Irifh  rebels  at  Kinfale,  the 
Englifh  officers  refolved  to  do  fome  worthy  a<St,  that 
might  be  a  lafting  memorial  of  the  gallantry  of  mi- 
litary men ;  and  of  their  regard  for  religion  and  learn- 
ing. To  promote  which,  they  raifed  among  them- 
felves,  out  of  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  thefum  of 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds,  to  buy  books 
to  furnifh  the  library  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin. 
This  fum  they  paid  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Chaloner, 
and  Mr.  Ufher,  to  procurefuch  books,  as  they  fhould 
judge  moft  neceflary  for  the  library,  and  molt  ufe- 
ful  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  which  they 
accordingly  undertook ;  and  went  to  England  for 
that  purpofe  j  where,  and  from  foreign  parts  they 
procured  the  beft  books  in  every  fcience  then  to  be 

And 
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And  it  is  fornewhat  remarkable,  that  at  the  time 
when  they   were   at  London  about   laying  out  this 
money  in  books,  they  metSirThornasJJodley  there, 
alfo  pure  haling  books  for  his  new  erected  library  at 
Oxford,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimacy 
between   Mr.   Ufher   and   Sir  Thomas,    and  they 
proved  ufeful  to  each  other  upon  this  and  fubicquent 
occaiions  :   thus  we  fee  that  the  famous  Bodleian  ii- 
.b'rary  at  Oxford,  and  that  of  Dublin  began  together. 
About  this  time,  the  chancellor/bin  of  St.  Patrick, 
..Dublin,  being  vacant,  he  was  promoted  to  ihis  dig- 
nity, which   was  the  firft  ecclciiaftical  preferment 
he  had,  and  which  he  retained  without  leeking  any 
ether  benefice  ;  he  lived  upon  it  for  fome  years,  and 
.kept  hofpitality   proportionable  to  his  income  j   nor 
c  red  he  for  any  overplus  at  the  year's  end  (for  in- 
.deed  he  was  never  a  hoarder  of  money )  but  for  books 
and  learning. he  had  a  kind  of  laudable  covetoufnefs, 
a;  d  never  thought  a  good  book  (either  manuicript  or 
printed)  too  dear. 

In  16065  he  went  a.fecond  time  to  England,  to 
^urchafe  books  and  manufcripts,  and  then  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Camden,  who  was 
at  that  time  deeply  engaged  in  finiihing  a  new  edi- 
tion oihis  Britannia;  and  he  took  this  opportunity 
to  confultMr.  Ufher  upon  itveral  articles  relative 
to  the  antientftate  of  Ireland  and  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
jiljpi,  on  which  fubj'j&s.Ui'her  after  his  return  to  ire- 
4and,  wrote  fuch  curious,  fatisfactory  letters  toM/. 
Camden,  tnat  he  incorporated  moft  of  them  into 
.his  work,  with  this  polite  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. "  Thus  much  I  have  to  obferve  of  Dublin  j 
'jjfor  the  greatefi  part  of  which  I  mult  confefs  myfelf 
( indebted  to  the  diligence  and  learni  ng  of  James  Uiher, 
Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  whofe  yarjety  of  learn- 
and  found aeis  yi  judger^en-t  ..infinitely  iurpafs 
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In  the  year  1607,  being  the  twenty-  feventh  of 
his  .age,  he  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  divinity, 
and  loon  after  he  was  chofen  diyinity-proiefTpr  in  the 
univerfity  ofDublin;  and  about  this  time,  there  be- 
ing a  great  difpute  relpecting  the  Herenagh  Terman, 
or  Coiban  lands,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Chor-cpifcopi,  or  body  of  bifhops  of  England  and 
Ireland  ;  Mr.  U  (her  wrote  a  learned  trcatife  of  it, 
which  was  fo  highly  approved,  that  it  was  fent  to 
archbiibop  Bancroft,  snd  by  hirn  prefented  to  king 
James;  the  fubftance  of  it  was  afterwards  translated- 
by  Sir  Henry  Spelqian,  .into  Latin,  and  publvfhej 
in  the  tirft  part  of  his  Glotfary,  as  him  fell  acknow- 
ledgech,  giving  him  there  :this  character,  "  Litera- 
rurn  infignis  Pharus  :"  'Tli  s  treatjfe  is  itill  in  ma- 
r.ufoript  at  the  archbjfhop's  library  ai  Lambeth. 

This  year  alio  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, to  buy  books,  and  to  converfe  with  learned 
.men  ;  and  was  now  fiift  taken  notice  of  at  court^. 
.preaching  before  the  houfhold,  which  was  a  great 

honour  in  thofc  days  :  anil,  whilii:  here,  he  made 
.it  his  bufinefs  to  ftudy  antiquity  ;  for  which  pur- 
^pofe  he  enquired  after,  and  confuked,  the  beft  rna.- 

nufcripts  of  both  univeriltics  ;  and  in  all  libraries, 
.both  public  and  private;  and  from  this  time  he  made 

it  a  practice  to  vifit  England   once  in  three  years  ; 

palling  one  month  of  the  fitmmer  feafon  at  Oxford, 
.another  at  Cambridge,  and  the  reft  at  London,  chief- 

ly in,.  the,  Cottonian  library,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  hav- 

}ng!cu|jt^va,ted,a  clofe  friendihip  with  him. 

J^)p,i4j:  '±h^  i>e'giringj]g:of  the  year  1610,  he  was 

un^mmQ^y  jc^^f^^ki^ie,  fellows  of  Trinity-cpJ- 
t<  le^erD  u&J  i  n?  -  '  t  o  \b<g  vpmff4|Hq)  of  -thai^^f^  .;  ,  ,  b  ut 

he  r-c^Vied  it,'  'fearing'  it  liy^hi;  BTQMC,  "^bmprjsnpV  to 

i  •    '  *r\  '     V-    '  '  '     -vV          *i  !*«***  {  v*  rttt^  'T'fli  *^*'v  •    • 

his:ftudies.     NQ  .otaer,  .reaXqp^^i^fte  gtyeii  for  fy$ 


k 
la,  1  61  2)  lie  took  the  de,greq  i>£  ijo^tor  p'f  divinity 

^ 
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to  which  he  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Hampton,  then 
archbifhop  of  Armagh;  and  he  made  two  prelections 
upon  this  occafion ;  one  on  the  feventy  weeks  of 
Daniel,  and  the  other  on  the  Millenium  of  the 
npocalypfe. 

The  next  year,  being  at  London,  he  publifhed 
his  treatife,  "  De  Ecclefiarum  Chrifrianarum  Suc- 
ceffione  et  Statu,  &c."  which  was  highly  approved 
by  his  learned  friends  Ifaac  Cafauban,  and  Abra- 
ham Sculter,  who  prefixed  encomiaftic  verfes  to 
the  work  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  being  dedicated 
to  king  James  it  was  folemnly  prefented  to  him  by 
archbiihop  Abbot  as  the  eminent  firft  fruits  of  the 
college  of  Dublin.  It  is  imperfect  for  about  three 
hundred  years,  from  Gregory  XL  to  Leo  X.  i.  e. 
from  1371  to  1513,  and  from  thence  to  this  laft 
century ;  which  he  intended  to  have  added,  had 
God  afforded  him  a  longer  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Ireland  he  married  Phcebe 
only  daughter  of  Luke  Challoner,  doctor  of  divinity 
of  theantient  family  of  the  Challoners,  in  York- 
fhire,  who  had  been  a  great  affifter  and  benefactor 
to  the  late  erected  college  at  Dublin,  having  been 
appointed  overfeer  of  the  building,  and  treafurer. 

He  was  a  learned  arid  pious  man,  and  had  fuch  a 
friendfhip  for  Dr.  Ufher,  that  he  courted  his  alliance 
and  intended,  had  he  lived,  to  have  given  him  this 
his  only  daughter,  with  a  confiderable  eftate  in  land 
and  money  ;  but  dying  before  he  could  lee  the  mar- 
riage concluded,  he  charged  her,  upon  his  death- 
bed, that,  if  Dr.  Ufher  would  marry  her,  fhefhould 
think  of  no  other  perfon  for  a  hufb?nd ;  which  com- 
mand of  her  dying  father  Ihe  punctually  obeyed,  and 
was  accordingly  married  to  him  foon  after  her  fa- 
ther's death. 

In  1615,  a  parliament  being  held  atDublin,  a 
convocation  of  the  clergy  was  alfo  aiTembled,  where- 
in the  articles  of  the  church  or  Ireland,  were  drawn 

by 
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by  Dr.  Ufher,  at  the  requeft  of  the  other  members 
oi  the  convocation  who  figned  them,  and  they  were 
publifhed.  The  turn  of  fome  of  thefe  articles  incur- 
red him  the  cenfure  of  favouring  puritanifm,  and 
this  reached  the  ears  of  the  king  ;  but  Ufher  in  his 
next  cuftomary  vifits  to  his  friends  in  England  ; 
carried  over  recommendatory  letters  from  the  privy 
council  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England,  by  means  of 
which  he  obtained  private  audiences  or  the  king, 
who  was  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  his  religious 
principles,  that  in  1620,  he  promoted  him  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Meath,  in  Ireland,  being  then  void, 
with  this  exprefiion,  That  Dr.  Ufher  was  a  bifhop  ' 
of  his  own  making. 

The  bifhop  of  Meath  being  at  Dublin  in  1622,' 
was  defired  by  the  adminiftration  to  make  an  admo- 
nitory oration  in  the  ftate- chamber  in  the  cafHe  to 
certain  officers  who  were  to  be  cenfured  for  fcru*- 
pling  to  takt  the  oaths  of  fupremacy ;  his  fpeech 
upon  this  oeeafion  bdn§  tranfmitted  to  the  king  hfc 
was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  it. 

After  the  bifhop  had  been  in  Ireland  about  two 
years,  it  pleafed  king  James  to  employ  him  to  write 
the  antiquities  of  the  Britifh  church  ;  and,  that  he 
might  have  the  better  opportunity  and  means  for 
that  end,  he  fent  over  a  letter  to  the  lord-deputy  and 
council  of  Ireland,  commanding  them  to  grant  a 
licence  for  his  being  abfent  from  his  fee.  Upon 
which  fummons  the  bifhop  came  to  England,  and 
fpent  about  a  year  in  confulting  the  beft  manufcripts 
in  both  univerfities  and  private  libraries,  in  order 
to  the  perfecting  that  noble  work,  "  DePrimordiis 
Ecclefiarum  Britannicarum." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Ireland  he  was  for  fome 
time  engaged  in  anfwering  the  bold  challenge  of 
Malone,  anlrifhjefuitj  of  the  college  of  Lorrain. 

The 
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The  bifhop  was  in  England  again  juft  before  the 
death  of  king  James,  and  the  archbifhopric  of  Ar- 
magh, fortunately  for  him,  becoming  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr,  Hampton,  the  late  archbifhop  ;  the 
kjngwas  pleafed  to  nominate  him,  though  there  were 
clivers  competitors,  as  the  fitteft  perfon  for  that 
great  charge  and  high  dignity  of  the  church,  and 
not  long  after,  he  was  elected  archbifhop  by  the 
dean  and  chapter. 

The  lail  testimony  he  received  of  his  majefty's 
favour,  was  his  letter  to  a  perfon  ofquality  in  Ireland 
who  had  newly  obtained  the  cuftodium  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  that  fee,  forbidding  him  to  meddle  with, 
or  receive,  any  of  the  rents,  or  profits  of  the  fame  j 
but  immediately  to  deliver  what  he  had  already  re- 
ceived unto  the  receivers  of  the  prefer. t  archbifhop, 
ftnce  he  was  here  employed  in  his  majefty's  fpecial 
fejvice,  &c. 

Dr.  Ufher,  upon  this  promotion,  received  con- 
gratulatory letters  from  lord  vifcount  Falkland, 
tyrd  deputy  of  Ireland,  from  all  the  gjeat  officers 
of  ftate,  and  from  the  bench  of  bifhops  of  that 
kingdom,  expreffing  their  joy  upon  his  nomination 
to  the  primacy  ;  but  he  did  not  return  to  his  native 
country  till  1626,  having  been  detained  in  if  ngland 
nine  months  by  a  quartan  ague. 

Ira  the  adminiftration  of  the  archbifhopric,  he 
a&ed,  as  he  had  d'one  in  every  other  ftation,  in 
a  moft  exemplary  manner;  he  admonifhed,  exhorted 
and  reformed  the  inferior  clergy,  and  vigoroufly 
oppofed  the  defiga  of  granting  more  toleration  to 
the  iriih  papiits.  A  general  ailcmbly  of  the  whole 
nation,  both  papifb  and  pioteftants,  was  called  by 
the  then  lord-deputy  Falkland  upon  this  fubjecl:. 

The  meeting  was   in  the   hail   of  the    cattle  of 
Dublin.     The  bifhops,  by  the  lord- primate's   in- 
^  met  nrft  at  his  houie;  and   both  he  and 

they 
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they  then  unanimously  drew  up  and  fubfcribed  a 
proteftation  againft  the  toleration  of  popery.  The 
judgment  of  the  b:fhops  prevailed  fo  much  with  the 
proteftants,  that  the  propofals  of  the  Roman  cathpr 
lies,  to  provide  at  their  expence,  a  Handing  army 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  againft  its  fpreign 
and  dprneftic  enemies,  upon  certain  conditions  <*f 
toleration  Were  rejected. 

The  archbifhop  was  now  enabled  more  amply 
to  gratify  his  ruling  palTion,  the  love  of  antiquity  ; 
he  laid  afide  every  year,  a  confiderable  fum  for  the 
purchafe  of  valuable  books  and  manufcripts  ;  and, 
amongft  others,  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Davis,  then  a  merchant  at  Aleppo,  he  procured 
one  of  the  nifi  Samaritan  pentateuchs  that  ever  was 
brought  into  thefe  weftern  parts  of  Europe  (as  Mr» 
Selden,  and  Dr.  Walton  acknowledge)  as  alfo  the 
Old  Teftament  in  Syriac,  much  more  perfect  than 
had  hitherto  been  feen  in  thefe  parts.  This  pen- 
tateuch,  with  the  reft,  were  borrowed  from  him  by 
Dr.  Walton,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter,  and  by 
him  made  ufe  of  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  :  all  whicijk 
manufcripts  being  afterwards  retrieved  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  faid  biihop's  executors,  are  now  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

In  1631,  the  lord  primate  publifhed  at  Dublin, 
«  The  hifto-y  of  Gottefchalcus,  and  of  thePredef- 
tinarian  Controverfy,3'  being  the  nrft  latin  book 
that  was  ever  printed  in  Ireland.  And  in  1632* 
he  alfo  publifhed  there,  a  collection  of  antient  let- 
ters under  the  title  of  "  Veterum  Epiftolarurn  Hi- 
bernicarum  Syllo^e,  i|u?e  partim  ab  Hibernos,  par- 
tim  dcHibernis,  vel  rebus  Hibernicis  funt  confcrip- 
t*e."  Commencing  about  the  year  592,  and  end- 
ing about  1180,  containing  divers  curious  matte^Sj 
relating  to  the  ecclefjaftical  difcipline  and  jurifdic- 
of  ihe  churgh  pf  Irclun4  in  thole  times. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
fn  1634,  a  difpuie  arofe  between  the  primate,  and 
fhe  archbishop  of  Dublin  concerning  precedence; 

^but  Ufher  aflcrted  his  right  (b  clearly  that  the  point 

'was  determined  in  his  favour. 

In  1640,  the  arehbiihop  came  to  England  with 
his  family  on  his  private  affairs,  and  intended  to  have 
returned  again  very  foon  to  Ireland,  but  from  this 
time  he  never  law  his  native  country.  Charles  I. 
had  fhewn  him  marks  of  his  efteem  and  favour  upon 
his  acceflion,  for  he  had  granted  him  an  order  on 
the  treafury  of  Ireland  tor  400  /.  upon  his  return 
horn  :  foju  after  that  event  ;  and  he  had  continued 
to  p]:ic:  r^reat  confidence  in  him,  and  the  archbifhopr 
rm  h;3  part  having  fhewn  upon  many  occafions  a 
fincere  attachment  to  the  king,  it  is  no  wonder  a 
man  of  his  abilities  fhould  be  detained  at  the  Englifh 
court  at  a  time,  when  his  Majefty's  affairs  began 
to  wear  fo  gloomy  an  afpe£t, 
rft 


The  firft  ifirtanee  however,  of  hi§  being  known 
to  interfere  in  the  public  councils  of  England  was 
in  the  eonteft  between  hismajcfty  and  the  two  houfes 
of  parliament,  concerning  hi§  pafljng  the  bill  for 
the  earl  of  Strafford's  attainder,  The  King  much 
perplexed  and  divided  between  the  clamours  of 
adifcontented  people  and  art  unfatisfied  confciencc, 
thought  fit  to  advjfe  with  fome  of  his  bifhops  what 
they  thought  he  ought  to  do  in  point  of  confcience 
(as  he  had  before  confulted  his  judges  in  matter  of 
law)  among  which  his  majefty  thought  fit  to  make 
choice  of  the  lord  primate  for  one,  though  without 
his  feeking  or  knowledge;  but  fmce  fome  men,  ei- 
ther out  of  fpleen,  or  becaufe  they  would  not  retracl: 
from  what  they  had  once  written  from  vulgar  re- 
port, have  thought  fit  to  publifh,  as  if  the  lord  pri- 
mate fhould  advife  the  king  to  fign  the  bill  for  the 
faid  earl's  attainder,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  infert 
the  relation  of  this  matter  which  Dr.  Bernard  had 

under 
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under  his  own  hand  ;  and  has  printed  in  his  funeral 
iermon. 

u  That  Sunday  morning  wherein  the  king  con - 
fulted  vvith  the  four  bilhops  (of  London,  Durham, 
Lim:  -In,  and  Carlifle)  the  archbi/hop  of  Armagh 
was  not  preterit,  being,  preach  ing  (as  he  then  ace  uf- 
tomed  hinKv-!r  every  Sunday  to  do)  in  the  church  of 
Covent-gi'.rden  ;  whue  a  me/Fage  coming  unto  him 
from  i\iS  majefty,  h^  defcended  from  the  pulpit,  and 
told  him  that  brought  it,  he  was  then  (as  he  faw) 
employed  about  God's  buiinefs;  which  as  foon  as 
he  had  done,  ru  would  attend  upon  the  king,  to  uri- 
derftand  his  pjeafure  :  but  the  king  Ipending  the 
whole  afternoon  n  the  lenous  debate  of  the  lord 
StrafTbrd's  cafo,  with  the  lords  of  his  council,  arid 
the  judges  of  the  land,  he  could  not  before  evening 
be  admitted  to  his  m-jefty's  prefence.  There  die 
queiHon  was  again  agitated,  "  Whether  the  king 
in  juilice,  might  pafs  the  bill  of  attainder  againit 
th/cail  of  StrafFord  (for  that  he  might  fhew  mercy 
to  him  was  no  queftion  at  all)  no  man  doubting  but 
that  the  king,  without  the  leaft  fcruple  of  confcience 
might  have  granted  him  a  pardon,  if  other  reafons 
of  Irate  (in  which  the  bifhops  were  made  neither 
judges,  nor  advifers)  did  not  hinder  him. 

The  whole  refult  therefore  of  the  determination  of 
the  bifhops  was  to  this  effe&j  that  therein  the  matter 
of  fact,  and  matter  of. law,  were  to  be  diftinguifhed  : 
that  of  the  matter  of  fait,  he  himfelf  migln  make  a 
judgement,  having  been  prefent  at  all  proceedings 
againft  the  faid  earl;  where,  if  upon  hearing  the  alle- 
gations on  either  fide,  he  did  not  conceive  him  guilty 
of  the  crimes  wherewith  he  was  charged,  he  could 
not  in  juitice  condemn  him  :  but  ror  ih:  matter  in 
law,  what  was  treafon,  and  what  was  not,  he  was  to 
reit  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  j  whofe  office  it  was 
to  declare  the  law,  and  who  were  fworn  therein  to 
carry  themfelves  indifferently  betwixt  him  and  his 

fubjec"ts  ; 
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fubjects  :  which  gave  his  majefty  occafion  to  com- 
plain of  the  dealing  of  the  judges  with  him  not  Ion? 
before  :  That  having  earneftly  prciled  them  to  de- 
clare in  particular,  what  part  of  thelordofStrafFord's 
charge  they  judged  to  be  treafonable  (for  as  much 
as  upon  th-2  hearing  of  the  proof  produced,  he  might 
in  his  confcience,  perhaps,  find  him  guiltlefs  of 
that  fact)  he  could  not  by  any  means  draw  them 
to  nominate  any  in  particular,  but  that  upon  the 
wholemalter,  treafon  might  juftly  be  charged  upon 
him.  And  in  this  feconcl  meeting,  it  was  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  bifhop  of  London  did  not  fpeak,  but 
the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  not  only  fpake,  but  put  a 
writing  into  the  king's  hand,  wherein,  what  was 
contained,  the  reft  of  \\\s  brethren  knew  not." 

Not  many  months  after  the  execution  of  the  earl 
of  StrafFord,  news  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  hor- 
rid Irifh  rebellion  arrived,  and  that  the  rebels  had 
plundered  the  archbifhop's  houfe  in  the  country, 
leized  on  his  rents,  quite  ru'ned,  or  deflroyed  his 
tenements,  killed,  or  drove  away  his  numerous 
flocks,  and  herds  of  cattle,  to  very  great  value  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  had  not  left  him  any  thing  in  that 
kingdom,  which  efcaped  their  fury,  but  his  library, 
and  fome  furniture  in  his  houfe  atDrogheda,  which 
were  fee u red  by  the  ftrength  of  that  place,  notwith- 
ibndine;  a  long  and  dangerous  fiege  by  thofertbels  -, 
which  library  was  fome  years  after  conveyed  over 
toChefter,  and  from  thence  to  London :  this  reduced 
him  to  a  very  low  condition,  happening  foon  after 
Michaelmas,  when  he  expecled  a  return  of  his  rents, 
fo  that  he  was  forced,  for  his  prefent  fupply,  to  fell 
or  pawn  all  the  plate  and  jewels  he  had  ;  this,  tho* 
a  very  great  trial,  yet  made  not  any  change  in  his 
temper,  itill  fubmitting  to  providence,  withChrif- 
tian  patience.  Yet  thefe  afflictions  were  fufficient 
to  move  companion,  even  in  the  breads  of  fo- 
reigners ;  for,  fome  months  after  his  lofles,  the  city 

and 
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and  univerfity  of  Leydch  offered  to  chute  him  their 
honorary  profefibr,  with  a  more  ample  ftipend,  than 
had  been  formerly  annexed  to  that  place  :  and  Dr. 
Bernard,  in  his  above-cited  feriiion,  likewife  tells 
us,  that  cardinal Richlieu  did,  about  :the  fame  time, 
make  him  an  invitation  to  come  into  France,  with 
a  promife  of  a  very  noble  pcniion,  and  freedom  of 
his  religion  there  ;  and  that  this  is  not  unlikely  may 
be  proved  from  the  great  refpecl:  that  cardinal  ha'd 
for  him,  which  he  exprefled  in  a  letter  to  him 
accompanied  with  a  gold  medal  of  confiderable  va- 
lue, having  his  own  effigies  flamped  upon  it,  which 

js  ftill  preferved  ;  thefe  were  lent  him  upon  his  pub- 
lifhing  his  work,  De  Primordiis  Kcclefiarum  Bri- 
tanicarum.  But  it:  pleafed  his  majefty  to  provide 
for  him  much  better  in  England,  by  conferring  on 
him  the  biihopric  ofCarlifle  (then  void  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Potter)  to  hold  in  commendam  ;  this,  though 
very  much  abated  by  theScotch  andEnglifn  armies 
quartering  upon  it,  as  alfo  by  the  unhappy  wars 

'which  not  long  after  followed  ;  he  made  ihift  to 
lubiill  upon,  with  fome  other  helps,  until  the  long 

'  parliament  feized  upon  all  bifhcps  la'nds ;  and  tho' 
in  confideration  of  his  great  lo-fles  in  Ireland,  as  alfo 
of  his  own  merits,  and  to  make  him  fome  fatisfac- 
tion  for  what  they  took  away,  they  voted  him  a  pen- 
fion  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  after 
their  diflblution  Dr. Bernard  allures  us,  thatOliver 
Cromwell,  made  him  a  competent  allowance  for 
his  fubiiftence,  with  which  he  was  contented,  which 
he  fays  he  received  for  the  archbiihop  to  the  la.ft, 
beiides  other  very  confiderable  fums  extraordinary. 

But  we  muit  now  return  from  this  digreflion, 
and  purfue  our  worthy  prelate  through  the  remain- 
ing fcenes  of  his  valuable  life.  Upon  the  king's 
marching  to -Oxford  in  Odtober  1642,  archbifhop 
Uiher  obtained  leave  of  the  parliament  to  retire  to 
the  fame  city  j  and  the  reverend. Dr.  Prideaux, 

biihop 
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bifhop  of  Worcefter  (his  good  friend)  lent  him  his 
houfe  adjoining  to  Exeter-college,  which  he  ac- 
cepted of,  as  being  near  his  bufmefs  at  the  public 
library,  where  he  now  purfued  his  ftudies*  prepar- 
ing divers  treattfes  for  the  public  view,  fome  of 
which  he  alfo  printed  there,  nor  did  he  lefs  endea- 
vour to  be  ferviceable  to  mens  fouls,  than  to  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,  preaching  commonly 
at  one  church  or  other,  every  Sunday,  and  for  great 
part  of  the  time,  in  the  forenoons,  fometimes  at 
St.  Olave's,  and  fometimes  at  Alhallow's,  where  he 
had  conftantly  a  crouded  audience,  both  of  fcholars 
and  other  perfons. 

In  1643,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  afTembly 
of  divines  which  met  at  Weftminfter  to  fettle  the 
religion  of  the  (late  ;  in  which  the  famous  catechifm 
now  in  ufe  by  the  proteflant  difienters,  and  divers 
articles  of  religion  were  made.  He  refufed  to  Tit 
among  them  ;  and  this,  together  with  fome  of  his 
fermons  preached  at  Oxford,  giving  often ce  to  the 
parliament,  they  ordered  his  library  to  be  feized. 
It  was  feized  accordingly,  and  would  have  been 
fold  by  them,  had  not  Dr.  Featly,  who  fat  among 
thofe  divines,  while  his  heart  was  with  the  king  and 
the  church  of  England,  obtained  it  by  means  of 
Mr.  Selden  as  for  his  own  ufe,  but  in  reality  to 
r^ftbre  it  to  the  arch  bifhop. 

In  1645,  it  being  ftrongly  rumoured,  thatOxford 
Wf  uld  be  befieged  by  the  parliament  forces,  the 
archbifhop  left  that  city,  and  retired  toCaerdiffe  in 
Wales  to  the  feat  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrel,  who  had 
married  his  only  daughter,  and  was  then  governor, 
and  general  of  the  ordnance,  under  the  lord  Gerard, 
lieutenant  p-eneral  of  his  mzijefty*s  forces  in  South 
W.l  s, 

Here  he  remained  about  fix  months,  free  from  the 
dangers  of  war,  this  being  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and 
well  manned,  which  invited  many  p^rfons  of  qua- 
lity 
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iitytocome  thither  for  fafety,  fo  that  the  lord  pri- 
mate had  a  good  opportunity  to  purfue  his  ftudies, 
having  brought  many  chefcs  of  books  along  with 
him ;  and  he  now  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  firft 
part  of  his  facred  annals. 

At  length,  the  king's  army  being  fo  reduced  as 
not  to  permit  him  to  leave  many  men  in  garrifons, 
he  was  forced  to  unfurnim  this,  as  well  as  others, 
of  its  foldiers  and  ammunition;  fo  thatSirTimothy 
Tyrrel  was  forced  to  quit  his  poft ;  and  the  arch- 
bifhop  then  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  lady 
dowagerStradlingtocometohercaftleofSt.  Donates. 

In  his  journey  thither  he  was  extremely  ill  ufed 
by  the  Welch  rabble,  who  were  up  in  arms  in  the 
mountains,  and  took  away  his  books'  and  papers. 
But  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Donates,  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  ordering  pub- 
lic notice  to  be  given  in  the  churches  and  at  the 
market  places,  that  all  perions  poflefled  of  books 
or  papers  (h  uid  bring  them  to  their  minifters  or 
landlords,  for  which  they  fhould  be  gratih'ed,  in 
about  three  months  he  recovered  moft  of  them. 

While  the  arclibiihopwas  at  St.  Donates,  he  fpent 
his  time  chiefly  in  looking  over  the  books  and  ma- 
nufcripts  in  the  library  in  that  caftle,  which  had 
been  collected  by  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  a  great  anti- 
quary, and  friend  of  Mr.  Camden's ;  and  out  of 
thefe  manufcripts  he  made  many  choice  collections 
of  Biitifh  or  Welch  antiquity;  but  he  was  prevent- 
ed making  all  the  ufe  he  intended,  of  this  fine  library, 
by  a  Jharp  and  dangerous  illnefs,  which  began  at 
firft  with  a  ftrangury  and  fuppreffion  of  urine,  with 
extremity  of  torture,  and  it  caufed  a  violent  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  for  near  forty  hours  together;  with- 
out any  confiderable  intermiflion ;  no  means  applied 
could  firop  it,  fo  that  the  phyficians,  and  all  about 
him,  defpaired  of  his  life,  till  at  laft  (they  appre- 
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bending  he  was  expiring)   it  (topped  of  itfelf  j  and 
he  recovered  by  degrees. 

In  1640,  he  actually  defigned  to  go  abroad  ;  and 
had  procured  pafles  for  that  purpofe;  but  vice  admi- 
ral Molton,  who  commanded  at  fea  for  the  parliament, 
declaring  that  if  he  came  in  his  way,  he  would  fe- 
cure  him  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  parliament; 
this  detained  him,  till  he  received  a  preffing  invi- 
tation from  the  countefs  dowager  of  Peterborough, 
to  come  and  make  his  abode  with  her,  and  fhe  wouid 
engage  that  he  fhould  not  be  moldted,  but  have 
all  accommodations  fuitable  to  nis  condition,  and 
the  great  affection  and  eiteem  fhe  had  for  him,  as  a 
return  for  thofe  benefits  fhe  had  formejly  received 
from  him,  in  converting  her  lord,  and  fecuring 
herfelf  from  popery.  .  After  fome  deliberation  he 
thought  fit  to  accept  this  kind  offer ;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  pafles  for  his  journey,  he  left  St.  Do- 
nates, after  aimoii  a  year's  refidence  there.  But 
it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  before  he  left  Wales, 
the  great  expences  of  his  ficknefs,  and  removals  in 
the  year  paft,  had  much  reduced  him,  as  to  his 
purfe,  nor  knew  he  where  to  get  it  fupplied  ;  when 
it  pleafed  God  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  divers 
worthy  perfons  of  that  country,  to  confider  that 
the  lord  primate  had  nut  only  fuffered  much  by  the 
rudenefs  of  the  rabble  -as  hath  been  already  related) 
but  alfo  by  a  long  and  expenfive  fickntfs :  fo  they 
fent  him,  unknown  to  each  other,  divers  confide- 
rable  fums  ;  by  which  means  he  had  in  a  few  weeks, 
enough  to  iupply  all  his  prefent  occafions,  and  alfo 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  journey  to  England. 
This  thepiouspreJateaccouiuedaipeciai  providence, 
and  was  very  thankful  for  it. 

Being  arrived  fafc  atthecounrefs  of Peterfcor  ugh's 
houfe  mLo  uon,  w;  ere  he  was  moft  kindly  received 
by  her^  h;  now  met  with  a.  frelh  diiturbance :  there 

was 
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Was  an  order  of  parliament,  that  whofoever  fhould 
come  from  any  of  the  king's  garrifons,  to  London, 
muft  fignify  their  names  to  the  committee  at  Gold- 
fmiths-ball,  and  there  give  notice  of  their  being 
in  town,  and  where  they  lodged.  Accordingly,  he 
fent  to  Goldfmiths-hall  to  acquaint  them,  that  he 
was  in  town,  and  at  the  countefs  of  Peterborough's 
houfe,  but  they  refufed  to  take  notice  of  his  being 
in  town,  without  his  perfonal  appearance  ;  fo  upon 
a  fummons  fent  from  the  committee  of  examinations 
at  \Veftminfter,  he  appeared  before  them,  when 
they  ftrictly  examined  him,  where  he  had  been  ever 
iince  his  departure  from  London,  and  whether  he 
had  any  leave  for  his  going  from  London  to  Oxford  ; 
he  anfwered,  he  had  a  pafs  from  a  committee  of 
both  houfes  ;  they  demanded  farther,  whether  Sir 
Charles  Coote  or  any  other,  ever  defired  him  to  ufe 
his  power  with  the  king,  for  a  toleration  of  religion 
in  Ireland  ?  He  anfwered,  that  neither  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  nor  any  other,  ever  moved  any  fuch  thing 
to  him,  but  that  as  foon  as  he  heaid  of  thelrifh 
agent's  coming  to  Oxford,  he  went  to  the  king,  and 
tefeechi'd  his  mnjetty  not  to  do  any  thing  with  th£ 
Iri(h,  in  point  of  religion,  without  his  knowledge  : 
which  his  majefty  promifcd-  he  would  not;  and 
when  the  point  of  toleration  came  to  be  debated  at 
the  council-board,  the  king,  with  all  the  lords  there, 
absolutely  denied  it;  and  he  profefTed  for  his  part, 
that  he  was  ever  againft  it,  as  a  thing  dangerous  to 
the  proteftant  religion  :  having  anfwered  thefe 
queries,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  offered  him 
the  negative  oath  (which  had  been  made  on  purpofe 
for  all  thofe  that  had  adhered  to  the  king,  or  came 
from  any  of  his  garrifons)  but  he  defired  time  to 
confider  of  that,  and  fo  he  was  difmifled,  and  ap- 
peared no  more;  for  Mr.  Selden,  and  others  of  his 
friends  in  the  houfe,  made  ufe  of  their  intereit  to 
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put  a  flop  to  that  trouble.     Not  long  after  this,  h« 

retired  with   the  countefs  of  Peterborough  to  her 

houfe  atRyegate  in  Surry,  where  he  often  preached, 

either  in  her  chapel,  or  in  the  parifh  church  of  that 

place. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1647,  he  was 
chcfen  by  ihe  honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln's-inn, 
to  be  their  preacher,  which,  after  fome  felicitations, 
he  accepted,  and  the  treafurer,  and  benchers  of  that 
houfe  (whereof  his  good  friend  Mr.  Hales,  after- 
wards lord  chief  juftice,  was  one)  ordered  him 
handfome  lodging?,  ready  furnifhed  ;  asalfo  divers 
rooms  for  his  library,  which  was  about  this  time 
brought  up  from  Cheiter. 

Here  he  was  moft  kindly  received,  and  treated 
with  all  refpe&and  honour,  and  continued  preach- 
ing to  the  fociety  near  feven  years,  till,  at  laft,  his 
eye- fight  and  teeth  began  to  fail  him,  fo  that  he 
could  not  be  well  heard  in  fo  large  a  congregation, 
and  he  was  forced,  about  a  year  and  a  half  before 
his  death,  to  quit  that  place,  to  the  great  trouble 
of  that  honourable  fockty. 

During  the  treaty  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  he  was  permitted, 
having  received  the  king's  commands,  to  wait  on 
him  there,  and  he  had  feveral  private  conferences 
with  his  majefty,  relative  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  in  cafe  an  accommodation  had  taken  place. 
After  this,  he  faw  no  more  of  the  king  till  the  day  of 
his  execution,  when  being  at  the  countefs  of  Pem- 
broke's houfe  near  Charing-crofs ;  her  gentlemen 
and  fervants  having  been  upon  the  leads  where 
they  could  fee  the  whole  melancholy  tranfa&ion, 
they  informed  him  when  his  majefty  came  upon  the 
fcafiold,  and  with  great  reluctance  he  went  up,  but 
when  the  executioners  in  vizards  began  to  tuck  up 
the  king's  hair,  he  turned  pale,  and  would  have 

fwooneda 
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fwooned,  if  he  had  not  been  immediately  carried 
off:  he  was  however ib  deeply  affected  by  the  ca- 
taftrophe,  that  he  kept  the  anniverfary  as  a  private 
fait  as  long  as  he  lived. 

His  great  reputation  having  excited  in  Cromwell 
a  defire  to  fee  him,  he  fent  for  him,  and  received 
him  with  great  refpedl;  it  is  alfo  certain  that  he 
from  this  time  fettled  apenfion  upon  him,  butthofe 
writers  who  have  made  it  a  point  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Cromwell,  though  they'give  credit  to 
Dr.  Bernard  for  every  other  occurrence  in  his  life 
of  the  archbifhop,  think  proper  todifbelieve  him  in 
this,  without  producing  any  proof  to  the  contrary. 

The  laft  public  exercife  performed  by  the  arch- 
bifhop was  his  preaching  the  funeral  fermon  of  the 
learned  Mr.  Selden  in  1654,  at  the  Temple  church. 
In  February  1655,  he  retired  to  the  country  feat  of 
Lady  Peterborough,  at  Ryegate  in  Surry,  and  affidu- 
oufly  ftudied  in  making  additions  to  his  facred  chro- 
nology. But  his  eyefight  being  greatly  decayed,,  he 
could  only  write  at  a  window,  and  on  clear  days  ; 
yet  he  was  apparently  very  healthy  and  vigorous  for 
a  man  of  his  great  age ;  but  on  the  aoth  of  March 
he  complained  in  the  evening  of  a  violent  fciatica, 
and  the  next  morning  he  had  ftrong  fymptoms  of  a 
pleurify,  which  gave  him  great  torture  j  he  was  fen- 
fible  of  his  approaching  end,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  pain,  which  he  bore  with  great  patience  upwards  of 
fourteen  hours,  he  was  fervent  in  prayer,  and  in  pious 
exhortations  to  all  about  him  ;  and  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  the  countefs  of  Peterborough,  as 
the  agonies  of  death  came  upon  him,  he  defired  to 
be  left  to  his  private  devotions.  After  which  the 
laft  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  juft  before  he  ex- 
pired, were,  "  O  Lord  forgive  me,  efpecially  my 
fins  of  omiffion."  Thus  died  this  truly  excellent 
man,  leaving  behind  him  a  moft  unxceptionable 
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character,  efpecially  for  his  moderation  in  eccfe- 
fiaftical  matters,  for  which  he  was  charged  by  the 
high  church  prelates  with  puritanifm,  and  remifs- 
neis  in  his  office.  His  relations  intended  to  have 
buried  him  privately,  atRyegate,  as  they  were  not 
able  to  defray  theexpences  of  a  public  funeral:  bu-t 
Cromwell  gave  orders  for  his  interment  with  great 
magnificence  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  though  fome  fay,  he  paid  only  part  of  the 
charge. 

His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Dr,  Nicholas 
Bernard,  preacher  to  the  law-fociety  of  Gray's-inn, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  chaplain,  and  it  con- 
tains a  fummary  of  his  life.  Cromwell  alfo  enjoined 
his  executors  not  to  fell  his  library  without  his 
confent :  it  confiiied  of  ten  thoufand  volumes  in 
print  and  manufcript,  and  after  his  deceafe  was 
cager!y  fought  for  by  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
by  cardinal  Mazarine.  But  what  efcaped  the  plun- 
dering fcenes  of  thofe  times,  were  bellowed  upon, 
the  college  of  Dublin,  for  which  he  intended  it. 

Archbifhop  Ufher  was  an  author  of  the  firft  re- 
pute in  the  time  in  which  he  lived  j  and  publifhed 
a  great  many  theological  and  polemical  works  in 
Latin  and  Englifh  ;  others  were  publifhed  after  his 
death.  He  alfo  left  feveral  manufcripts,  amongfr. 
the  reft,  notes  and  obfervations  on  the  writings  and 
characters  of  the  fathers  and  ecclefiaftical  authors, 
which  he  defigned  as  the  bafis  of  an  elaborate  work 
to  be  intitled,  Theologies  Bibliotheca  ;  the  papers  he 
left  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Langbaine  of  Queen's-col- 
Jege,  who  in  purfuing  the  defign  in  the  public 
library  at  Oxford,  .got  a  fevere  cold,  which  occa- 
fioned  his  death  in  1657,  and  then  the  work  was 
dropt,  though  Dr.  Fell  made  fome  attempts  to  get 
it  finifhed.  A  copy  of  it,  as  far  as  it  is  done,  is 
preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

But 
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But  his  ^nncipal  work,  which  has  rendered  the 
name  of  U/her  famous  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
where  religious  knowledge  and  facred  hiftory  are 
revered,  is,  His  Sacred  Chronology,  or  Annals  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  deftru<Stion  of  Jerufalem  by 
Titus  Vefpafian,  A.  D.  70.  in  two  parts;  thefirft 
part  was  published  by  himfelf  in  1650,  and  the 
iecond  in  1654  :  they  have  been  reprinted  in  one 
volume  in  Engliih,  at  London  and  at  Dublin  ;  and 
in  Latin,  at  Paris  and  at  Geneva ;  and  his  Chro- 
nology has  been  alrrioft  univerfally  followed  :  tho* 
in  the  part  relative  to  the  ancient  Greek  hiftory, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  differs  from  him,  and  has  pub- 
liftied  a  chronology  of  his  own,  much  efteemed 
by  many  learned  men,  but  charged  with  error  by 
others. 

Archbifhop  Ufher's  Annals  are  juflly  confidered 
as  a  repofitory  of  ancient  hiftory,  and,  as  far  as 
they  go,  with  refpecl:  to  the  Roman  hiftory,  which 
is  to  A.  D.  73,  they  may  be  relied  on;  and  are 
afluredly  one  of  the  beft  authorities  extant.  Befides 
thefe,  three  hundred  of  his  letters  to  his  numerous 
learned  correfpondents  at  home  and  in  foreign  parts 
were  published  at  London,  in  one  volume,  folio, 
by  Dr.  Parr,  another  of  his  chaplains. 

Authorities.  Bernard's  funeral  fermon  for  arch- 
bifhop  Ufher.  Parr's  life  prefixed  to  his  letters, 
Biog.  Britan. 
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